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Durine the contest which followed the 
dissolution of the late Whig parliament, 
there was no section of the country in 
which party feeling ran higher, in 
which the elements of family influence 
and local capital were more equally di- 
vided and more vehemently aroused, 
than in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
There was one spot, however, within 
its precincts, to which the surrounding 
agitation had not reached. The late 
Duke of Leeds had stood aloof from 
the contest through the exhaustion 
which accompanied old age and sick- 
ness; and it was not till the period of 
his death, which occurred when the 
battle had waxed warm around, that his 
tenantry were let into the knowledge 
that they were to be required to emerge 
from the moderate whiggery into which 
their landlord’sapathy had allowed them 
to take rank, and to throw the weight 
of their numbers upon the one or the 
other side of the nicely-balanced scale. 
A short parenthesis of time, of course, 
was allowed to run by in quiet, as a 
mark of decent respect to the memory of 
the late proprietor, but good care was 
taken that before the critical moment 
should arrive, the young duke, who 
before his father’s death was himself 


engaged in the contest for Sheffield, 
should make known his sentiments. 
He was walking one evening with one 
of his supporters in the neighborhood 
of that town, when he was met by a 
farmer on horseback, a strong, ° urly- 
looking man, and one who from his 
bearing seemed as little likely to sub- 
side into the serf as the most imperious 
of her majesty’s subjects. “ How is it 
to go this time t” was the question ad- 
dressed to him by his new master ; and 
the answer followed: “ Your Grace’s 
orders have come ; we are all true yel- 
low.” In a few days the showing of 
hands took place, and the tenantry of 
the Duke of Leeds, though in their own 
hearts they were true blue, and through 
the kind indifference of their late land- 
lord their outward liveries had corres- 
ponded to their inward hues, became 
yellow to the back-bone. We do not 
know whether, had they been thrown 
into the market as independent, self- 
regulating voters, they would not have 
been bought up and disposed of by the 
agents of the Carlton Club ; but it was 
pretty well understood that by the criti- 
cal death of the Duke of Leeds, by the 
rapid and complete change thereby 
wo.ked in the coloring of his tenantry, 
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Lord Milton and Lord Morpeth were 
defeated. ‘The late report of Mr. Roe- 
buck’s committee, under which the pro- 
ceedings to which weare about to advert 
were developed, classified the tenantry 
of Great Britian into those who were 
packed up into manors and bought in 
the gross, and those who were let loose 
and were bought individually. With- 
out an exception, said Mr. Ward, ina 
late speech in the House of Commons,* 
the tenants are regarded as a portion 
of the chattels of the estate ; a country 
gentleman would as soon think of rob- 
bing the deer-parks, or of poac thing the 
fish of his neighbor, as of canvassing 
his tenants. Election districts in the 
agricultural sections are estimated, not 
according to the sentiments of the vo- 
ters, but according to the decrees of the 
land-owners on whose estates they re- 
side. Maps might be drawn, analogous 
in appearance to those used for geolo- 
gical investigations, in which the politi- 

cal complexion of the different pre- 
cints of the country might be drawn, 
covered with the same uniform hue 
that was adopted as the color of the 

families to which they respectively be- 
longed. If an estate changed hands, 
and fell into the possession of an owner 
whose politics differed from those of 
his predecessor, the whole mass of the 
tenantry were picked up and dropped 
down on one side of the account with 
as great unanimity as they formerly ex- 
hibited when forming part of the other. 
In the Wigtonshire election, where 
parties were equally balanced, an es- 
tate was offered for sale, a short time 
before the late election, in which there 
was a pack of thirty voters. Upon the 


ownership of the estate, the result of 


the election depended; and when 
Captain Dalrymple, the whig candidate, 
was chosen by a majority of six, it was 
very clear that it was owing to the 
pack of thirty voters having been 
bought by a whig nobleman, Lord Stair. 
From the complaints of Mr. Murray, 

who is stated to be one of the greatest 
landed proprietors in the county, it 
appears, however, that the packing of 
voters into estates, and selling them by 
the acre, was not confined to the whig 
ranks. Inavehement philippic against 
his tory antagonists, read at the hust- 
ings during the Wigtonshire election, 
after apeegueg for his absence on the 





ground of his necessary employment 
on another field, he said 


“Tt was my aatontton, but for this un- 
lucky coincidence, to have proposed Cap. 
tain Dalrymple. I should have done 80, 
because I consider him emine ntly fitted 
by his station and character to re present 
the county ; but still more, because I know 
he regards with disgust and abhorrence 
that odious system of intimidation and 
tyranny by which so many of the Wig. 
tonshire proprietors have attempted to 
stifle the honest voice of the electors, | 
consider these attempts to coerce the yo- 
ters, and to force them to do violence to 
their conscience, as quite as bad, if not 
worse, than the proceedings of the slave. 
dealers on the coast of Africa.”’-—Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates, LXIV, 1388, 


In a speech by Mr. T. Duncombe, a 
schedule of the method a operation is 
given Inan instance where, since ho 
great party was danger, no great 
political energies were called into 
action : 


‘I spent £4,000 in Pontefract. Ihave 
no hesitation in saying that that money 
was spent in gross bribery treating and 
corruption; I was defeated. My Lord 
Pollington and an honorable gentleman’s 
father assisted in defeating me; and I 
shal] not believe, until the honorable gen- 
tleman opposite rises and says so, that 
any one is ever returned for Pontefract 
without bribery. Unfortunately I have 
also stood contested elections for Hart- 
ford, and in five contested elections I 
three times succeeded and was twice de- 
feated ; and I must state to this House, as 
Iam now impeaching the conduct of its 
members generally, both in their individ- 
ualand collective capacity, that I left be- 
hind me at Hartford considerably above 
£30,000. I had to contend with very 
great aristocratic influence in that neigh- 
borhood, and I believe it cost them more 
money. I had to contend with seven 
days’ leases. Those poor tenants who 
held under seven days’ leases were turned 
out when they disobliged their landlords. 
The great landlord there was my Lord 
Salisbury. These tenants were discharg- 
ed unless they fulfilled the wishes of their 
landlord; when they were turned out, I 
had to furnish them with houses. I built 
or bought sixty-three houses for them; a 
great portion of the money went in that 
way, and a considerable portion was spent 
in treating and bribery.”— Hansard’s Par- 
ee Debates, LX III. 495-6, 


——— 


* Hansard’s Paslacsentney Debates, LXIV. 1386. 
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If Mr. Duncombe was really as bad 
as he said he was, his expulsion from 
Parliament would have made his ex- 
ample more beneficial to his country 
than his continuance in his seat. We 
have heard of a pickpocket who had 
fallen into the same room with a Qua- 
ker at a tavern, and who endeavored to 
lull his companion’s suspicions, as to 
his character, by a long penitential 
confession, cloaked in that form which 
of all others should be held most 


sacred, of sins the actual flagraney of 


whose guilt was only equalled by the 
apparent earnestness of their abandon- 
ment. The Quaker doubted, but came 
at last to the more prudent conclusion, 
—‘*If thou art really as wicked as 
thou sayst thou hast been, I must call 
the master of the house to put thee 
out;’’ and we think if an analogous 
determination had been brought to bear 


upon Mr. Duncombe, the pockets of 


the members would have been more 
likely to have been spared the contri- 
butions to which the demands of future 
contested elections will subject them. 
We said that the buying and selling 
was carried on in two great divisions, 
comprising, in the first place, the trans- 
fer of a whole tenantry in the mass, 
and, in the second place, the purchasing 
of individual voters. Which of the 
two is most degrading to the voter, 
there can be but little doubt. The tenant 
who goes with his estate, who is caught 
and cooped up into a e:g>, and carried 
to the market, and who there votes as 
the representative of the soil on which 
he lives, may resolve himself back 
into the days of feudal vassalage, and 
may invest the relations of lord and 
yassal with the romance of chivalric 
drapery. He has not been bought 
himself, he has received no bribe, and 
has suffered no corruption, and he 
may reason himself into the belief, 
that not only do his private interests re- 
quire that he should support the pro- 
prietor of the soil on which he lives, 
but that the loyalty which as a vassal 
he should feel, should reconcile him to 
a sacrifice of personal partialities. But 
the voter who comes to the hustings 
as independent, and when there sells 
his vote for as much as he can get for 
it, is in a condition below slavery. To 
how great an extent the bribery of in- 
dividual voters has been carried, is 


generally known; and yet, there are 
few to whom surprise will not be 
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caused, on learning that in influencing 
the comparatively small constituency of 
the British House of Commons, a mil- 
lion of pounds, according to the relue- 
tant estimate of a gentleman whose 
advocacy of the system we _ shall 
presently notice, is spent at each gen- 
eral election. At the Nottingham elec- 
tion, one hundred pounds a vote was 
often paid; and when the excessive 
poverty among the*lower classes, and 
the desperateness of morals which the 
poor-house atmosphere creates, are 
taken into consideration, it will be 
concluded that the extent of the cor- 
ruption is commensurate with the cor- 
rupting power. It is to be feared that 
the decomposing element, instead of 
being most jealously watched against 
and guarded, has been taken into con- 
sideration among the more unthinking 
of the English politicians, as a neces- 
sary and just ingredient in the public 
economy. In a late pamphlet by a 
gentleman whose position alone, as a 
member of the House of Commons, 
gives him a claim to attention, the 
malleability of the vote-selling elector 
is thus justified : 


** That in the limitation of his views, 
and in the weakness of his reason, the 
candidate who discharges his arrears, who 
places him in a happy and easy state of 
mind, seems his best friend, and obtains 
the support of his vote.’”—Hansard, 
LXIV. 1384, 


There is a little fable, called the 
spider and the fly, not unknown to the 
children of our common schools, which 
exhibits in some degree the moral of 
the conversation between the canvasser 
and the canvassed. “ Walk into my 
parlor,” is the language of the wealthy 
candidate to the poor voter; “ it is the 
prettiest little parlor that you ever did 
spy ;” and it is not until the voter is 
caught and made use of, that he dis- 
covers that the bribe he has received, 
is overbalanced by the price he is made 
to pay for it. Itis not until he finds 
that by corn-laws and poor-laws his 
substance is eaten up, that he discovers 
that the promise to “discharge him 
from his arrears,” and “to place him 
in a happy and easy state of mind,” 
was not wholly disinterested. 

Since the passage of the Reform 
Bill, the retro-active effect of corrup- 
tion upon legislation has been clearly 
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exhibited. Under the old system, the 
great majority of members came in 
from close boroughs, in which they 
were obliged to secure the title-deeds 


of the estate, instead of the votes of 


the freeholders. Since, however, the 
comparative enlargement of the elec- 
tive franchise has thrown into the 
market freeholders whose limited 
number makes their votes easily 
bought, and who under the viva voce 
system can be held true to their 
promises, a new element has sprung 
up, which has produced a marked 
change in the sphere of parliamentary 
management. ‘The legislator, from the 
habit “of employing largely the brute 
force of riches, has learned to place 
an undue and dangerous value upon a 
lever which he may have persuaded 
himself is conversative and salutary in 
its bearing. The trouble of being vir- 
tuous, intelligent, and active, to quote 
a high authority, has been dis spensed 
with just in proportion as intelligence, 

virtue, and activity, when unsupported 
by wealth, have lost their power. The 
most matchless abilities would fail to 
weigh a feather in the seale against a 
few thousand pounds to be spent in 
bribery, or a few more thousand to be 
invested in an estate. For aman who 
can obtain the seat he seeks for by the 
mere transfer of the exuberance of his 
income from his banker to his election 
agent, to take the trouble of thought, 
to endeavor to cultivate that popularity 
which is obtained by the benevolent 
employment of great wealth or of su- 
perior intellect, would be an unprofita- 
ble waste of time andof energy. Itis a 
melancholy truth, which every year 
confirms, that no‘hing tends so far to 
make men honest, as ‘that it should be 
their interest to be so; and we believe 
that nothing has gone so far to pre- 
serve our own national legislature from 
the dangerous influences with which it 
is beset, as the constant regulating 
pressure of a constituency,the great- 
ness of whose numbers and the secresy 
of whose votes guard it from general 
corruption. 

The few last volumes of the reports 
whose title we have placed at the head 
of this article, display the effect which 
the increased corruption of the con- 
stituency has produced. If such pro- 
ceedings continue, said Sir Robert 
Peel, when addressing the House on 
the Belfast election question, the char- 


acter of the House will be let down 
before the country; and if the minis- 
ter’s prudence had allowed him to have 
gone farther, he could have added, that 
by the allowance of such practices the 
character of the House had been 
already let down before itself. We are 
struck with see the increased reeur- 
rence, during the last two Parliaments, 
of scenes which, even when told in the 
courtly language of the governmental 
reporter, prove that the brute foree 
which buys seats, too often continues in 
operation when the seats have been 
bought. Every one knows the story 
of the cat, who, though exalted to the 
human form, could not be checked by 
the most solemn restraints from betray- 
ing her original propensities at the 
slightest temptation; and those who 
pay attention to the extraordinary 
scenes which take place at the English 
hustings,—who observe the means 
taken to buy votes, and the exertion 
used to cajole voters,—will not be sur- 
prised that the spirit which animated 
the candidate, should animate the 
member. 

Of the more inarticulate noises 
made during the course of debate, it 
is not necessary to speak, notwith- 
standing that they are indicative of the 
temper as well as of the demeanor of 
a good portion of the House ; because 
it would be difficult, except on the 
Pythagorean basis, to trace back the 
cat-calls, the crowings, the barkings, 
the shouts of tally-ho, the imitations of 
most of the inferior sounds of nature, 
to any established principles of inter- 
pretation. Irom the extracts, how- 
ever, which we make very much at 
random from the volume before us, it 
will be observed that the self-respect 
which is lost at the hustings, is not re- 
gained in the house : 


* Violent diseases require violent reme- 
dies. The parties making the attack 
were beyond reach. They could not either 
be got out by law oropinion. He, (Mr. 
Roebuck) wanted to know whether they 


could not be got out otherwise; and if 


any hon. members were attacked by the 
Times, and did not wish for a repetition 
of the attack, he would suggest to them 
at once lo horse whip the proprietor, Mr. 
Walter, (then member for Nottingham,) 
and they might depend upon it, the attack 
would not be repeated.”—Hansard’s De- 
bates, LXIV. 636. 


On motion to censure Mr. O’Connell 
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for imputing fraud and perjury to the 
majority of the House of Commons, 
after a preliminary vote had been ta- 
ken by which the house had declared 
the libel gross and scandalous, the fol- 
lowing scene took place : 


“Mr. Callaghan: I really feel strongly: 
On a matter of order, no man is less dis- 
posed than myself to show disrespect to 
the decision of the chair; but on a sub- 
ject which involves the rights of individ- 
uals, as this does, I do declare, and I 
claim to avow it, that I adopt to the ut- 
most the language of the honorable and 
learned members from Dublin. (Great 
cheers and laughter.) 

“Mr. Edmund Burke Roche: Repre- 
senting as I doone of the largest con- 
stituencies in Ireland, and reflecting that 
this subject is one in which the Irish 
members of this house are deeply involvy- 
ed, I cannot refrain from saying, that I 
concur in the fullest degree in the senti- 
ments of the honorable member for 
Dublin. 

“ Mr Gillan: Sir, I beg leave to reite- 
rate all Mr. O’Connell has said. 

“Mr. H, Grattan: This is a mere par- 
ty vote against the honorable member for 
Dublin, a vote come to because he was 
hated by honorable gentlemen oppo- 
site. This was a most contemptible and 
wretched proceeding on the part of the 
noble lord opposite, and yet the noble lord 
did not reflect how far it would carry him 
if he had courage to pursue it to the end. 
No, the noble lord had not the courage to 
send M~. O’Connell to Newgate. He 
asked the noble lord to do it, if he dared. 
—[Cheering—Order.]”—Hansard, XLI. 
170, 171. 


In the debate arising from the pro- 
posed grant of an appropriation to the 
Roman Catholie College at Maynooth, 
Mr. O'Connell, in reply to Mr. Shaw, 
remarked : 


“ The honorable member has expressed 
his opinions in a manner which will do no 
service to this cause. There was a de- 
termination about him amounting almost 
to spiritual ferocity. He seems to think 


that the Protestant religion consists of 


pounds, shillings, and pence.” 


*“ Mr. Shaw, with great vehemence: ‘I 
deny that I said the Protestant religion 
consists of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
But the church establishment of any 
country must be supported by money, and 
that church which the state endows with 
money becomes the established church. 
In such a situation stands the church 


which the honorable and learned member 
has sworn not to subvert, and which he 
now attempts to subvert.’ 

* Mr. O’Connell : ‘I call the honorable 
Recorder to order. He has made a false 
assertion.” Here Mr. O’Connell’s voice 
was drowned amidst the deafening cries of 
order which proceeded from all parts of 
the opposition. It is impossible to describe 
the confusion of the scene. Mr. O’Connell 
continued: * The honorable meniber has 
accused me of having sworn one thing 
and done another. It is quite out of order 
in the member to utter falsehoods.’ 

“Mr. Finn: ‘I pronounce the words of 
the learned member for Dublin to be an 
atrocious calumny.’ 

‘Mr. Shaw: ‘The honorable member 
has charged me with being acted on with 
spiritual ferocity; but my ferocity is not 
of that description which takes for its 
symbol a death’s head and cross bones.’ 

“ Mr. O’Connell, (addressing himself to 
Mr. Shaw personally, and not to the 
Chairman.) ‘ Yours isa calf’s head and 
jaw bones.’ (Deafening cheers and cries 
of Order.)” 


The reporter from whom we have 
quoted, although possessing a semi-of- 
ficial authority to which no others can 
pretend, gives in most cases nothing 
more than the speeches made, as revis- 
ed by the members themselves. The 
chorus, which in a Commons’ debate is 
the most effective part of the proceed- 
ings, is left out, and the naked solos 
alone are given of such of the perform- 
ers as are able to obtain uninterrupted 
possession of the floor. Mr. Babbage 
has assumed, that since the perception 
of sound is caused by vibrations com- 
municated to the air by the motion of 
the organs of speech, machinery, built 
on the model of the drum of the ear, 
may be constructed, of sufficient delica- 
cy to enable the observer to measure 
the force and volume of noises lately 
put in motion ; and we have heard that 
calculations have been taken by which 
it is shown that by means of tests suf- 
ficiently sensitive, the sounds floating 
in the atmosphere at any one given 
time, may be arrested and transferred, 
by a process similar to that of the Da- 
guerreotype,to the plates of the philoso- 
pher. Till sucha process be perfect- 
ed,—which we do not despair of, when 
we reflect on the exquisite delicacy 
with which the plastic material of the 
ear receives and models every sound 
presented to it,—we must despair of an 
accurate account of scenes which, from 
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the infinitude of their variety, confuse 
and confound the reporter. At one and 
the same time, during seasons not 
widely apart, spectacles of the most va- 
rious character are presented at differ- 
ent sections of the House, and we have 
no doubt that if an attempt should be 
made to portray them together, the same 
confusion would result which follows 
from the simultaneous sliding of seve- 
ral of the painted glasses of a magic 
lantern within the vision of the lens. 
We shall supply the deficiency, as far 
as is in our power, by taking from con- 
temporaneous reporters sketches of 
scenes similar to those to which we 
have already adverted. Lord Brougham 
has several times called the House a 
menagerie, and we have been told by a 
cautious observer, that a blind man, ta- 
ken into it during one of its periodical 
convulsions, would suppose himself in 
a zoological establishment. Of a de- 
bate which occurred in the late parlia- 
ment, the Morning Post, the organ of a 
large and then a dominant party, thus 
speaks the day following : 


* The most confused sounds, mysteri- 


ously blended, issued from all corners of 


the House. One honorable member near 
the bar repeatedly called out ‘ read,’ (to 
the member endeavoring to address the 
House,) in an exceedingly bass and hoarse 
sound of voice. At repeated intervals a 
sort of drone-like humming, having almost 
the sound of a distant hand-organ or bag- 
pipes, issued from the back benches ;— 
coughing, sneezing, and ingeniously ex- 
tended yawning, blended with the other 
sounds, and produced a fout ensemble which 
we have never heard excelled in the 
House. A single voice from the ministe- 
rial benches imitated very accurately the 
yelp of a kenneled hound.” 


Another authority, equally respecta- 
ble, thus reports a speech whose recep- 
tion, we trust, presents features not 
often equalled : 


*‘T rise, sir, (ironical cheers, mingled 
with all sorts of zoological sounds,) I rise, 
sir, for the purpose of stating that I have 
(Oh! Oh! Bah!’ and sounds resembling 
the bleating of a sheep mingled with loud 
laughter). Honorable gentlemen may en- 
deavor to put me down by their unman- 
nerly interruptions, but I have a duty to 
perform to my con (ironical cheers, 
loud coughing, sneezing, and yawning, 
extending to an incredible length, followed 
by bursts of laughter). I say, sir, I have 





constituents who on this occasion expect 
that I (cries of ‘should sit down,’ 
and shouts of laughter). They expect, 
sir, that on a question of such importance 
(* O-o-a-a-u-’ and Joud laughter, follow. 
ed by cries of ‘Order! Order!’ from the 
Speaker). I tell honorable gentlemen 
who choose to conduct themselves in such 
a way, that I will not be put down by—— 
(Groans, coughs, sneezings, hems, and 
various animal sounds, some of which 
closely imitated the yelping of a dog, and 
the squeaking of a pig, interspersed with 
peals of laughter). I appeal (* Coek- 
e leuri-o-co!) The imitation, in this case, 
of the crowing of the cock was so remark- 
ably good, that not even the most staid and 
orderly members of the house could pre- 
serve their gravity. The laughter which 
followed drowned the Speaker’s cries cf 
‘Order! Order!’). I say, sir, this is most 
unbecoming conduct on the part of an ag. 
sembly calling itself de (‘ Bow-wow. 
wow,’ and bursts of laughter.) Sir, may 
I ask honorable gentlemen who can —— 
(*‘ mew-mew,’ and renewed laughter). Sir, 
I claim the protection of thechair. (The 
Speaker here again rose, and called out 
‘Order! Order!’ in a loud and angry tone, 
on which the uproar in some measure sub- 
sided.) If honorable gentlemen will only 
allow me to make one observation, I will 
not trespass further on their attention, 
but sit down at once. (This was follow- 
ed by the most tremendous cheering in 
earnest.) lLIonly beg to say, sir, thatI 
think this is a most dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional measure, and will therefore 
vote against it’ The honorable gentle- 
man then resumed his seat amid deafen- 
ing applause.”—Grant’s House of Com- 
mons, 45. 











Into the House of Lords has the 
spirit of disorder penetrated less deeply. 
Its members, by the operation of the 
chief feature in their tenure, are re- 
lieved from the ordeal of corruption 
through which the members of the 
lower house must pass. The lords 
spiritual and temporal obtain their seats 
either by the appointment of the crown 
or by descent, and though there is a 
great field laid open, under the first 
head, for intrigue, we question whether 
they would become qualified for the 
arduous office to which they succeed, 
as superintendants of a majority of the 
close boroughs of the realm, were it 
not for the apprenticeship which most 
of them undergo, during the period of 
their pupilage in the House of Com- 
mons. There is no doubt that the 
young Duke of Leeds, to whom we 
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paid a brief tribute at the opening of 
this paper, would have been bewildered 
at the great mass of parliamentary in- 
fluence thrown upon him by his father’s 
death, had he not already taken part in 
the Sheffield contested elections. With 
most of the members of the upper 
house, however, the taste for debate is 
so small, as to make the temptation to 
personal collision very moderate. It 
is a fact which requires some explana- 
tion, that the chief interruptions ex- 
tended to the discipline of the House 


of Lords, arise from the bearings of 


the lords who owe their elevation to 
their eminence in the legal profession. 
We insert a few extracts, taken some- 
what carelessly from the volumes before 
us, which will go some way to illustrate 
the demeanor of noblemen whose great 
ability and whose consummate learning 
have placed them in the highest rank, 
both at the bar and in the senate. On 
a late occasion, according to the Spee- 


tator, when a decision of the Chief 


Justice of the Queen’s Bench was 
under discussion : 


* As Lord Campbell was speaking, 
there was a loud talking between the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Denman, and Lord 
Brougham. The Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
voice, in a loud tone, cried, ‘order,’ ‘order!’ 
Lord Brougham suddenly started up from 
the woolsack, and with great warmth, 
addressing Lord Lansdowne, cried out, 
‘I should like to know where the disorder 
is. I am not aware of any disorder.’ 


He was answered by renewed cries of 


‘order, ‘order, with ‘hear, ¢ hear!’ 
Lord Lansdowne said, ‘ he had not ealled 
order till the four noble lords on the wool- 
sack talked so lond that he could not hear 
what was passing.’ Lord Brougham said, 
* Ay, but the noble marquis did not call 
order till the talking was all over.’ Lord 
Campbell proceeded to assert that all the 
lawyers in the House of Commons, some 
of them now members of government, 
Were against the judgment. Lord 
Brougham remarked that each time Lord 
Campbell had addressed himself to the 
House, he had not improved his argument. 
Lord Campbell— How often have you 
spoken ?? Lord Brougham—‘ How often 
have you spoken ?’ ” 


In a debate on the penitentiary sys- 
tem, Lord Melbourne, (Hansard, xli. 
87,) in the course of a long and ani- 
mated reply to a previous argument of 
Lord Lyndhurst, remarks : 





* The noble lord well knew that the 
effect of a calm and artful statement was 
not afterwards very easily done away 
with,” 

“Lord Lyndhurst.—I hope the state- 
ment I made was calm, but I assure your 
lordship it was not artful. That the no- 
ble viscount, and the members of the gov- 
ernment who sit near him, should be 
ignorant of the facts contained in the 
statement I have made, shows that they 
are as ignorant of their domestic duties as 
they are incapable of managing the colo- 
nial government and foreign relations of 
the country.” 


Before Lord Melbourne could catch 
the floor in reply, Lord Brougham, in 
accordance to one of his most promi- 
nent though least fortunate instincts, 
stepped in as a mediator. That his 
interposition only made matters worse, 
appears from what follows : 


“Lord Melbourne.—I wish the noble 
duke (Wellington) had been here. The 
noble duke would rather have cut off his 
right hand than have taken such a course 
as that taken by the noble and learned 
lord. The noble duke is a gentleman 
and a man of honor.” 


We had marked for insertion nearly 
a page of the personal controversy that 
follows—a controversy which is as re- 
luctantly read by the just admirers of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s judicial and profes- 
sional merits as it is reluctantly record- 
ed by the reporter—but we believe 
that it amounts to but little more than 
that Lord Melbourne refused for a time 
to acknowledge Lord Lyndhurst to be 
a gentleman or man of honor, and that 
Lord Lyndhurst rose to leave the house 
—a premonitory to a challenge—but 
was held back by Lord Brougham. <A 
page more follows, in which the com- 
batants, by a series of alternate con- 
ditional retractions, managed to descend 
in safety from the unlucky eminence on 
which on a sudden they had jumped ; 
but we confess that neither the quarrel 
nor the reconciliation have gone a great 
way to remove the impression—an im- 
pression strengthened by the subsequent 
still more disreputable altercation be- 
tween Lord Brougham and Lord Mel- 
bourne—that the tone of the upper 
house is by no means improved by the 
presence of the law-lords. 

We have heard of an English gen- 
tleman, more remarkable for his humor 
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than for his humanity, who invited to 
dinner, on an election celebration, all 
the parish beadles in the neighborhood. 
The disturbance which ensued might 
have been anticipated, when it was re- 
membered that the personages thus 
brought together had each been supreme 
in his little previously allotted sphere 
of authority, had each established a 
peculiar scheme of discipline which 
had been as rigidly enforced as it had 
been authoritatively enunciated, and 
that each had been accustomed to make 
unrestrained use of such instruments 
of physical defence or annoyance as 
had been bestowed by nature. The 
objection that existed against such a 
gathering exists against the grouping 
together in one legislative assembly of 
men who have been accustomed to be 
supreme in their own specific spheres. 
Every judge who has presided for any 
period of time on the bench, has ac- 
quired habits of authority which are as 
obnoxious when introduced into a senate 
of equals as they are necessary when 
adapted to a position in which no equal 
exists. Very few men can pass a day 
in the undisturbed supremacy of a chief 
justiceship, without becoming unfit by 
evening for the courtesies of parlia- 
mentary discussion. Splendid, indeed, 
have been the services of the English 
law-lords, and yet, even putting aside 
the objection we have made as belong- 
ing only to later days, there is not one 
among the tenants of the woolsack and 
of the chief justiceships, who has 
augmented his professional reputation 
by his parliamentary performances. 
Lord Mansfield, fearless as he was on 
the King’s Bench, was timid in the 
House of Lords and irresolute in coun- 
cil. When attacked by Lord Camden, 
much his inferior in legal abilities, and 
by Lord Chatham, his only rival in 
oratorical power, on points on which he 
knew he was right, and which he had 
supported o. the bench with that ad- 
mirable logic and consummate grace 
which belonged tu him, he was accus- 
tomed to shiver in his seat, and either 
to withdraw from the discussion or 
enter into his own defence with such 
great reluctance as to prejudice his 
eause.” When Lord George Gordon’s 
mob had sacked the prisons, and barri- 
cadoed the lords, he hesitated, from 
timidity alone, to advise the king to 
order the troops to fire ; and had it not 
been for the superior intrepidity of Mr. 


Wedderburne, then Attorney General, 
the riot would have become a re! bellion, 
Lord Mansfield, in the solitude of his 
judicial majesty, presents a spectacle 
far more lofty than Lord Mansfield, an 
inoperative ingredient in the House of 
Lords ; and we believe that with those 
who followed him, there is scarcely 
one whose legislative exertions have 
been creditable. Great legal reforms 
were made necessary,—reforms which 
were dictated by humanity and pressed 
by eonvenience,—sinecures were to be 
cut down, penalties civilized, and 
feudalisms abolished; but we believe 
that, until the lay-lords took the matter 
in hand, the only ameliorative measure 
that surmounted Lord Thurlow’s storms 
and Lord Eldon’s scruples, was a bill 
for the prevention of cruelty to dogs. 

A few words in conclusion on the 
bearings on the people at large of the 
system of corruption, whose legislative 
results we have already noticed. Poised 
as the electoral body in Great Britainis, 
between the higher and lower classes, 
it will be found that, when in a state of 
corruption, it casts a sediment upon 
the strata below as noxious as the va- 
pors it shoots to the surface. From 
the evidence advanced in the House of 
Commons, in the Sudbury disfranchise- 
ment question, we extract a few pas- 
sages, which are so amply sustained by 
the surrounding testimony, that we 
adopt them, not only from their parlia- 
mentary sanction, but from their indis- 
putable truth : 


“Mr. John Crisp Gorday, governor of 
court of guardians, said: ‘ My opinion is, 
that the contested elections have done 
more to injure the morals of the working 
people in Sudbury, than all the preaching 
or precepts of all the ministers of the 
Gospel have done good.’—‘ How was that 
effect produced ?? ‘One thing only is suf- 
ficient—the bribery oath. Men openly 
receive money, and yet go up and deli- 
berately take the oath and vote. Some 
seek subterfuges, as, omitting the word 
‘not,’ kissing ‘the thumb;’ while others 

seek no such sol: ace, but deliberately per- 
jure themselves.’ ” 


Again: 


«© A general system of demoralization is 
produced by the vices and crimes conse- 
quent upon the drunkenness, debauchery, 
and bribery at the elections in this bo- 
rough.’—* Large sums I ( the commissioner) 
presume are given atelections ?’ ‘At the 
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general election in 1835, the bribery was 
much more extensive than at any preced- 
ing or subsequent elections. I had the 
means of making an accurate calculation 
of the expenses attending that election by 
all parties, and the result of my know- 
ledge is, that the sums of money expended, 
if equally divided among all the voters on 
the register, would have come to from 
301. to 351. a man. Of course many re- 
spectable men were above taking money, 
and twenty-five persons did not vote; but, 
if these voters had no money, the others 
had so much the more, so that the whole 
would have come to nearly, if not quite, 
351. a-head, as already stated. Is it not 
a most awful crime in the candidates and 
their committees, first, to offer miserable 
and poor men sums which their virtue is 
unable to resist, and to allow the bribery 
oath to be tendered to them, knowing, as 
they do, that the voters on both sides 
must take it, and that their perjury is 
certain? I have known nearly 400 voters, 
out of about 600 on the register, delibe- 
rately perjure themselves.’ ”’—Hansard, 


LXUI. 347-8. 


Slavery, such as the passages we 
have presented depict, is of a com- 
plexion the most noxious and degrad- 
ing. The man who, by the stress of 
accident, is compelled to be bound to 
the soil as a serf, can preserve within 
his breast a heart upright and uncon- 
taminated ; but the man who voluntarily 
prostitutes himself—who, for a bribe, 
submits to be chained in a gang and so 
to be marched to the hustings: who 
deliberately sells himself, and partici- 
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pates in perjury or submits to intoxica- 
tion in order more fully to earn the 
purchase-money—such a man is aslave 
in soul as well as a slave in body. 
What the result must be of a system 
so extended as that of bribery in Great 
Britain, it requires but slight observa- 
tion to determine. Nothing but sturdy 
and consistent honesty can secure a 
nation under debts so great and oppres- 
sions so severe, from those expedients 
which were suggested by Sir Robert 
Walpole, when he lessened the interest 
on the debt then existing, and by Mr. 
Pitt, when he misappropriated the sink- 
ing fund. We fear that if the bribery 
already established is persevered in 
much longer, the integrity of the Bri- 
tish constituency will be destroyed ; 
and it is on such a ground, therefore, 
on the ground of immediate interest 
and not of general justice, that we re- 
commend to the rulers of that great 
nation, the only measure by which the 
progress of corruption may be checked. 
Increase the elective body, not because 
one man has as much right to vote as 
another—not because in the people as 
a mass, and not in a fraction of the 
people, can the will of the people be 
found—not because all men are created 
free and equal—for such maxims you 
reject as visionary and destructive. 
Increase the elective body, however, 
because, by doing so, you will adopt 
the only method of securing order to 
your legislature and honesty to your 
people. 





NAPOLEON, 


Tuere be who call thee Tyrant, and would fain 
The hateful word upon thy tomb engrave ; 
And others yet there be, who name thee slave 

Of power and mad ambition, and would stain 
Thy memory with avarice, lust and crime, 
And to the keeping of all coming time 


Hand down the lie. 


But Freedom's chosen minister. 


But thou wast none of such; 


The world 


Had need that one like thee should touch 

Its withered heart; and when old thrones were hurled 
Beneath thy feet, and kings did prostrate fall, 

And crowns were harvested to grace thy brow, 
Man was the winner; Let who doubts, recall 

What Europe was, and mark what it is now. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


R. S. S. Anpros. 
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A GLANCE BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
BY J. R. LOWELL. 


We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 

And heedless of the encireling spirit-world 
Which, though unseen, is felt, and sows in us 
All germs of pure and world-wide purposes. 
From one stage of our being to the next 

We pass unconscious o’er a slender bridge, 
The momentary work of unseen hands, 

Which crumbles down behind us ; looking back, 
We see the other shore, the gulf between, 

And, marvelling how we won to where we stand, 
Content ourselves to call the builder Chance. 
We trace the wisdom to the apple’s fall, 

Not to the soul of Newton, ripe with all 

The hoarded thoughtfulness of earnest years, 
And waiting but one ray of sunlight more 

To blossom fully. 


But whence came that ray ! 
We call our sorrows destiny, but ought 
Rather to name our high suecesses so. 
Only the instincts of great souls are Fate, 
And have predestined sway : all other things, 
Except by leave of us, could never be. 
For Destiny is but the breath of God 
Still moving in us, the last fragment left 
Of our unfallen nature, waking oft 
Within our thought to beckon us beyond 
The narrow circle of the seen and known, 
And always tending to a noble end, 
As all things must that overrule the soul, 
And for a space unseat the helmsman, Will. 
The fate of England and of freedom once 
Seemed wavering in the heart of one plain man 
One step of his, and the great dial-hand 
That marks the destined progress of the world 
In the eternal round from wisdom on 
To higher wisdom, had been made to pause 
A hundred years. That step he did not take,— 
He knew not why, nor we, but only God,— 
And lived to make his simple oaken chair 
More terrible and grandly beautiful, 
More full of majesty, than any throne, 
Before or after, of a British king. 


Upon the pier stood two stern-visaged men, 

Looking to where a little craft lay moored, 

Swayed by the lazy current of the Thames, 

Which weltered by in muddy listlessness. 

Grave men they were, and battlings of fierce thought 
Had seared away all softness from their brows, 

And ploughed rough furrows there before their time. 
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Care, not of self, but of the common weal, 

Had robbed their eyes of youth, and left instead 
A look of patient power and iron will, 

And something fiercer, too, that gave broad hint 
Of the plain weapons girded at their sides. 

The younger had an aspect of comman¢,— 

Not such as trickles down, a slender athe am, 

In the shrunk channel of a great descent,— 

But such as lies entowered in heart and head, 
And an arm prompt to do the ’hests of both. 
His was a brow where gold were out of place, 
And yet it seemed right worthy of a crown, 
(Though he despised such,) were it only made 
Of iron, or some serviceable stuff 

‘That would have matched his sinewy, brown face. 
The elder, although such he hardly seemed, 
(Care makes so little of some five short years,) 
Bore a clear, honest face, where scholarship 
Had mildened somewhat of its rougher strength, 
‘To sober courage, such as best befits 

The unsullied temper of a well-taught mind, 
Yet left it so as one could plainly guess 

The pent voleano smouldering underneath. 

He spoke: the other, hearing, kept his gaze 
Still fixed, as on some problem in the sky. 


“QO, CromweE.L, we are fallen on evil times! 
There was a day when England had wide room 
For honest men as well as foolish kings ; 

But now the uneasy stomach of the time 

Turns squeamish at them both. Therefore let us 
Seek out that savage clime where men as yet 
Are free: there sleeps the vessel on the tide, 
Her languid sails but drooping for the wind : 

All things are fitly eared for, and the Lord 

Will watch as kindly o’er the Exodus 

Of us his servants now, as in old time. 

We have no cloud or fire, and haply we 

May not pass dryshod through the ocean-stre am ; 
But, saved or lost, all things are in His hand.’ 

So pubs he, and meantime the other stood 

With wide, grey eyes still reading the blank air, 
As if upon the sky’s blue wall he saw 

Some mnystic sentence written by a hand 

Such as of old did scare the Assyrian king, 

Girt with his satraps in the blazing feast. 


* TTAMPDEN, a moment since, my purpose was 
‘To fly with thee,—for I will eall it flight, 

Nor flatter it with any smoother name,— 

But something in me bids me not to go; 

And I am one, thou knowest, who, unseared 
By what the weak deem omens, yet give heed 
And reverence due to whatsoe’er my soul 
Whispers of warning to the inner ear. 

Why should we fly? Nay, why not rather stay 
And rear again our Zion’s crumbled walls, 

Not as of old the walls of Thebes were built 
By minstrel twanging, but, if need should be, 
With the more potent music of our swords 2 
Think’st thou that score of men beyond the sea 
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Claim more God’s care than all of England here? 
No: when He moves His arm, it is to aid 
Whole peoples, heedless if a few be crushed, 

As some are ever when the destiny 

Of man takes one stride onward nearer home. 
Believe it, "tis the mass of men He loves, 

And where there is most sorrow and most want. 
Where the high heart of man is trodden down 
The most, ’tis not because He hides His face 
From them in wrath, as purblind teachers prate. 
Not so: there most is He, for there is He 

Most needed. Men who seek for Fate abroad 
Are not so near His heart as they who dare 
Frankly to face her where she faces them, 

On their own threshold, where their souls are strong 
To grapple with and throw her, as I once, 

Being yet a boy, did throw this puny king, 

Who now has grown so dotard as to deem 

That he can wrestle with an angry realm, 

And throw the brawned Anteus of men’s rights. 
No, Hampden; they have half-way conquered Fate 
Who go half-way to meet her,—as will I. 
Freedom hath yet a work for me to do; 

So speaks that inward voice which never yet 
Spake falsely, when it urged the spirit on 

To noble deeds for country and mankind. 


‘What should we do in that small colony 

Of pinched fanaties, who would rather choose 
Freedom to clip an inch more from their hair 
Than the great chance of setting England free 
Not there amid the stormy wilderness 

Should we learn wisdom ; or, if learned, what room 
To put it into act—else worse than nought ! 

We learn our souls more, tossing for an hour 

Upon this huge and ever vexed sea 

Of human thought, where kingdoms go to wreck 
Like fragile bubbles yonder in the stream, 

Than in a cycle of New England sloth, 

Broke only by some petty Indian war, 

Or quarrel for a letter, more or less, 

In some hard word, which, spelt in either way, 

Not their most learned clerks can understand. 

New times demand new measures and new men; 


? 


The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our father’s day we t 
And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth 
We eannot bring Utopia at once 

But better almost be at work in sin 

Than in a brute inaction browse and sleep 
No man is born into the world whose work 


est 


Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will ; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil ! 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until oceasion tells him what to do; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 
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Our time is one that calls for earnest deeds. 
Reason and Government, like two broad seas, 
Yearn for each other with outstretched arms 
Across this narrow isthmus of the throne, 

And roll their white surf higher every day. 
The field lies wide before us, where to reap 
The easy harvest of a deathless name, 
Though with no better sickles than our swords. 
My soul is not a palace of the past, 

W here outworn creeds, like Rome's grey senate, quake, 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 
‘That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit. 
The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change ; 
Then let it come: I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinet of mankind, 

Nor think I that God’s world will fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 
Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 

With endless change, is fitted to the hour ; 
Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past. 

I do not fear to follow out the truth, 

Albeit along the precipice’s edge. 

Let us speak plain: there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants ¢yrants, and maintain 

That only freedom comes by grace of God, 
And all that comes not by his grace must fall ; 
lor men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 


‘“*T will have one more grapple with the man 
Charles Stuart : whom the boy o’ercame, 

The man stands not in awe of. I perchance 

Am one raised up by the Almighty arm 

To witness some great truth to all the world. 
Souls destined to o’erleap the vulgar lot, 

And mould the world unto the scheme of God, 
Have a foreconsciousness of their high doom, 
As men are known to shiver at the heart, 

When the cold shadow of some coming ill 

Cree ps slowly o'er their spirits unawares : 
Hath Good less power of prophecy than III? 
How else could men whom God hath ealled to sway 
Karth’s rudder, and to steer the barque of ‘Truth, 
Beating against the wind toward her port 

Bear all the mean and buzzing grievances, 

‘The petty martyrdoms wherewith Sin strives 
‘To weary out the tethered hope of Faith, 

The sneers, the unrecognizing look of friends, 
Who worship the dead corpse of old king Custom, 
Where it doth lie in state within the Church, 
Striv ing to cover up the mighty ocean 

With a man’s palm, and making even the truth 
Lie for them, holding up the glass reversed, 

To make the hope of man seem further off ? 

My God! when I read o’er the bitter lives 

Of men whose eager hearts were quite too great 
To beat beneath the cramped mode of the day, 
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And see them mocked at by the world they love, 
Haggling with prejudice for pennyworths 

Of that reform which their hard toil will make 
The common birthright of the age to eome— 
When I see this, spite of my faith in God, 

I marvel how their hearts bear up so long ; 

Nor could they, but for this same prophecy, 
‘This inward feeling of the glorious end. 





*‘Deem me not fond; but in my warmer youth, 

Kre my heart’s bloom was soiled and brushed away, 
I had great dreams of mighty things to come ; 

Of conquest; whether by the sword or pen, 

I knew not; but some conquest I would have, 

Or else swift death : now, wiser grown in years, 

I find youth’s dreams are but the flutterings 

Of those strong wings whereon the soul shall soar 
In after time to win a starry throne; 

And therefore cherish them, for they were lots 
Which I, a boy, cast in the helm of Fate. 
Now will I draw them, since a man’s right hand, 

A right hand guided by an earnest soul, 

With a true instinct, takes the golden prize 

From out a thousand blanks. What men eall luck, 
Is the prerogative of valiant souls, 

The fealty life pays its rightful kings. 

The helm is shaking now, and I will stay 

To pluck my lot forth ; it were sin to flee “ 


So they two turns d together ; one to die 
lighting for freedom on the bloody field ; 
‘The other, far more happy, to become 

\ name earth wears for ever next her heart; 
One of the few that have a right to rank 
With the true Makers; for his spirit wrought 
Order from Chaos; proved that right divine 
nee of ‘Truth; 





Dwelt only in the excelle 
And far within old Darkness’ hostile lines 
Advanced and pitched the shining tents of Light 
Nor shall the grateful Muse forget to tell, 
‘That—not the least among his many claims 

‘To deathless honor— he Was Mitron’s frie nd, 

\ man not second among those who lived 

‘lo show us that the poe t's lyre demands 

An arin of tougher sinew than the sword. 
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ORIGIN AND GROUND OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY 0. A. BROWNSON, 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Wirnovur faith, we are told, it is im- 
possible to please God. Aside from 
the theological doctrine, we may obtain 
from this fact a doctrine of very great 
importance, applicable at all times and 
to all subjects. Let me illustrate it. 
The Church of Christ is made the 
depositary of the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and of that faith without 
which, according to the belief of the 
Church, there is no salvation. Now 
the means the Church will make use of, 
the discipline it will establish, the agen- 
cies it will employ, the arrangements it 
will adopt, for the salvation of sinners 
and their growth in sanctity, will all 
depend on the particular faith it em- 


braces, or the special views it takes of 


the faith committed to its charge. 
Corrupt or falsify its faith, and you 
vitiate its whole action. Suppose the 
Church should believe that all rewards 
and punishments are limited to this life, 
and that all, as soon as they leave this 
world, enter into immediate, ineonceiv- 
able, and unending bliss; it can readily 
be conceived, inthis case, that her action, 
her efforts, and arrangements for the 
salvation of sinners, would be very dif- 
ferent from what they would be were 
she to believe in future rewards and 
punishments. In the first case, all 


would be adapted to the simple end of 


enabling us to get through the world as 
quick and as easily as possible; in the 
second case, all would be adapted to the 
great end of making our calling and 
election sure. 

We may see in this fact the reason 
why the Church has always so strenu- 
ously insisted on the necessity of main- 
taining “the form of sound words;” 
and this reason is not, as we sometimes 
imagine, because the mere belief of an 
error, by an individual whose disposi- 
tion is meek, and whose aspirations are 
holy, would necessarily endanger his 


salvation, but because the adoption of 


an erroneous faith, by the Church itself, 
would lead the Church to neglect to 
use, or to institute and use, the proper 
and efficient means for the practical 
salvation of the ungodly. 
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Now, the principle here reeognized 
by the Church, and which both our 
religion and our philosophy bid us hold 
fast, is equally applicable and equally 
essential in the world of politics. I[ 
cannot agree that error is harmless, if 
reason be but left free to combat it; 
no error is or can be harmless, as no 
truth is or can be mischievous. Doubt- 
less, however harmful error may be, 
we are never to attempt to suppress it 
by imposing any legal or civil disabili- 
ties on those who are its advocates. 
Every State should guaranty to every 
member of the community the largest 
freedom of thought and opinion, and 
never undertake by its own action to 
suppress what it holds to be false or 
dangerous opinions. The most suc- 
cessful way of suppressing Error is 
unquestionably to leave her alone to 
grapple in open encounter with Truth. 
But while we agree with our friends 
that free discussion is the best remedy 
for error of opinion, we must still hold 
that error of opinion is always harmful, 
even if we have the freest and fullest 
discussion. If erroneous opinions, in 
any nation, concerning the origin and 
constitution of government, become 
very general, the most fatal consequen- 
ces will not fail to result; for the na- 
tion, through its errors, will be led to 
take a false view either of the end it 
must realize, or of the means by which 
it is to realize it. Its whole study and 
effort, in its publie action, will always 
be to conform to the general faith or 
theory it adopts. In all the changes or 
modifications it introduces into its in- 
stitutions and laws, in all the arrange- 
ments for the social life of the people 
it creates or adopts, it will be governed, 
to no inconsiderable extent, by this gen- 
eral faith or theory. If, then, this faith 
or theory be false or defective, these 
changes, modifications, arrangements, 
institutions, laws, instead of being 
favorable to the growth of virtue and 
well-being, must needs be the reverse, 
and tend directly to the total overthrow 
and ruin of the nation itself. Every 
nation struggles always to actualize in its 
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national life, what we may call its faith 
or ideas. Of the very highest import- 
ance is it then that this faith be sound, 
that these ideas be just and true; for 
with a false faith, with false ideas, its 
life can be only death. 

Here is wherefore we insist so stren- 
uously upon correct political theories. 
In relation to government, we are al- 
ways to distinguish three things 

Principles ; 
2. Measures ; 
3. Men. 

Between measures and the men who 
are to carry out or execute them, we in 
this country rarely fail to make the 
proper distinction. ‘The question as to 
men is for the most part looked upon as 
subordinate, and he is held to be the 
proper man to be supported, who soe 
best and most ably ws true mez 
sures of public polic But between 
principles and measures we do not al- 
ways make the proper ¢ distinction ; nay, 
we often fail to distinguish between 
them at all; or if we do distinguish 
between them, it is only to sneer at the 
man who concerns himself with prin- 
ciples, and to allege that it matters not 
what principles one 
case that he supports the right practical 
measures. 

And yet this i 
ples is neither wise nor safe, for mis- 
takes as to om iples willalw 
1 to the adoption of false or 
Our own hus 


contends for, in 


indifference to princi- 


ays soon 


or later lea 


Sadibveien measures. 
tory affords 1 
this. The Declaration of Independence 
by the Congress of 1776, was a wis 
just, and patriotle measure, 
the warmest admiration and approval 
of every American citizen; but the 
principles laid down as self-evident 
truths in the preamble of the instru- 
ment by which the Independence was 
declared, were not only not ea 


us numerous examples o 


deserving 


’ lled for 
as the ground of the justification of the 
measure, but were, ’ 
questionable soundness, and have led 


to the adoption by a large portion of 


our people, of theories practically in- 
compatible with government its¢ If, and 
everything like social order. ‘We 
hold,” say this heroic and true-hearted 
Congress, “‘ these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
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these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving the ir just powers 
governed ; 
that, whenever any form of govern. 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
x to abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation op 
such principles, and organizing its 
powers In such form, as to them shall 
seem most like ly to effect their safety 
and h tp} iness.’ 

Now here is a philoso- 
phy laid down as the basis of a measure, 
which stood firm enough without it, 
There were before the Congress only 
two questions :—1. Have the Colonies 
the right to assert their political inde. 
of Great Britain? 2. Is it 
them to exereise this 
‘To establish their 


consent of the 


questionable 


pendence 
expedient tor 
right at this time! 
right to assert their political independ- 
is not necessary to go beyond 
the principle, that each people, or poli- 

ical community, has the inherent right 
to self-government; for this, as | have 
shown in my on the 
Origin and Ground of Government, was 
all that was necessarily involved in the 
country. 
colonies were 


ence, it wi 


previous essay 


controversy with the mother 


The inhabitants of the 
ntin rebellion 


never for a mon against 
their own government, and, therefore, 
a principle to justify such rebellion was 
not needed. Allthen that the Declara- 
tion says about the original equality of 
all men, their unalienable rights as in- 
dividuals, the origin of government im 
the consent of th coverne and the 
right of the people, —unliess we under- 
stand hy people, the state, community, 


/ abolish 


or hody poiitic—to alte r or 
was uncalled for and 


ik, extra-judicial. 


covernment, &c., 


out of pl ice ; so to spe 
But of these truths, said to be self- 
evident, one only, in the plain and obvi- 


terms, a truth 
at all. “ All men are created equal.” 
This is not a self-evident truth. Man- 
kind are created not equal, but unequal; 
unequal in their position, in their capa- 
whether moral, intellectual, or 
physical. The only which 
they are equal is that they were equally 
created, and are all equally human 
beings, members, though unequal mem- 
bers, of one and the same family, and 
alike morally accountable to one and 
the same Divine Master. Nothing is or 
can be more false than to assume the 
equality of all men as the basis of gov- 


ous sense of th is even 


cities, 
sense in 
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ernment ; we should rather assume the 
natural inequality of men as the ground 
of the necessity of government ; and 
thus make it the duty of government 
to maintain that equality before the law 
which men do not hold before nature. 
Men “are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights ; among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” This again is not true, 
repeat we it over and over again ever 
so often. If it were true, government 
eould never rightfully command the 
life of an individual, never, for any 
cause whatever, restrain his liberty, or 
throw any impediment in the way of 
his pursuing his own happiness accord- 
ing to his own judgment and pleasure. 
Grant this, and what government could 
stand twenty-four hours? Am I not 
bound, if my country calls, to rush to 
the frontier and make a rampart of my 
body for her protection? May not my 
country, that is, the government of my 
country, command my services even 
unto death in a war of self-defence, or 
in defence of liberty, of justice, of 
humanity’ May not society, when 
necessary for her protection, take the 
life of the base wretch that would en- 
danger her existence’ May she not 
imprison, restrain the naturé al lit verty of 
offenders’ What mean we then by 
saying liberty is an “unalienable right?” 
Does not every felon, in every civil 
society on earth, alienate what ts here 
called his natural liberty? Further- 
more, may cvovernment never interfere 
with the individual in * pursuit of hap- 
piness ™” ‘This individual affirms that 
he must pursue happiness by engaging 
in piracy, in the slave trade, or by 
taking to the highway; must govern- 
ment say that the pursuit of happiness 
isan unalienable right, and leave him 
pursue it in his own wayt This 
other individual chooses to pursue hap- 
piness by selling lottery ticke ts, by 
smuggling, by pandering to men’s cu- 
pidity, or to their vices ; may not gov- 
ernment interrupt him? What is gov- 
ernment for, if indeed it be not to 
restrain men and direct them in a 
path they would not go in but for gov- 
ernment! In fact, the re is no right 
that can be mentioned that may not be, 
that is not, at times and under certain 
circumstances, alienable, and alienable 
too without the consent of the indi- 
vidual it concerns ; that is, there is no 


specific right that does not under cer- 
tain circumstances cease to be a right. 

Of this self-evident truth, that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers es 
the consent of the governed, 1 have 
heretofore spoken, and shown that if 
we admit it, we abandon all government ; 
for government is not a mere agency, 
accountable to a principal, because 
the principal would be the government, 
and not the agency. ‘ Whenever any 


form of government becomes destruc- 


tive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it.” In w hat 
sense is the word people used here? 
Does it mean the body politic, the 
people as a community ; or the people 
regarded merely as individuals outside 
of civil society? If the first, it is 
unquestionably a truth, and the very 
truth it was necessary to assert, as the 
basis of the right of the Colonies to 
declare themselves independent of 
Great Britain; but if the second, it 
was a principle not necessary to assert 
on that occasion, and a principle which 
we have seen is not true, but both false 
and mischievous. Mr. Jefferson, the 
author of the Declaration, undoubtedly 
held to the origin of government in 
compact, and in consequence of this 
did not distinguish so clearly between 
the people in the one sense, and the peo- 
ple in the other, as he should have done 
when setting forth, as he here does, a 
fundamental doctrine on the origin and 
ground of government in general. He, 
to some extent, confounds the two 
senses one with the other, and in so 
doing has occasioned some fatal errors, 
which we his countrymen continue. 
This same confusion runs through 
the minds of the great majority of our 
politicians, and it is almost impossible 
to make the mass of our citizens per- 
ceive any clear and intelligible distine- 
tion between the people as a political 
organism, and the people outside or 
independent of that organism. There 
can be no question that in this country, 
the supreme political power, that is, the 
political sovereign, is the people in 
convention assembled. But our poli- 
ticians latterly, availing themselves of 
the ambiguity of the word people as 
used in the preamble to the Declaration 
of Independence, confound the people 
legally convened, that is to say, con- 
vened by virtue of a constituted, a 
competent authority, preseribing the 
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time, place, and mode of assembling, 
with the people coming together with- 
out any act of authority convening 
them, a mere mass of isolated individu- 
als, constituting not a convention, but 
a caucus; and they go even so far as 
to contend that the caucus, if it repre- 
sent an ejual or a larger number, is of 
equal or paramount authority to the 
convention. Hence the Editor of the 
Democratic Review writes, in reply to 
me, “ If that people” —the population of 
a given territory, or the numerical peo- 
ple—‘* choose to come together, in 
their own way, whether inside or out- 
side of the existing forms of law, and 
to alter the constitution, it is to their 
will and their act, that my loyalty is 
morally due, provided I am dona fide 
satisfied of the fact of the majority. 
By the truest and highest legitimacy of 
natural right, and the only ‘divine 
right’ we can know in political affairs, 
this new constitution subverts the old 
one, which is left behind like the cast- 
off skin of the serpent, or the moulted 
feathers of the bird.” 

This doctrine has unquestionably 
taken a strong hold of no small portion 
of the American people. And yet, 
though implied in the preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence, it is only 
recently that it has found its way into 
practical politics. The French minis- 
ter, Genet, appears to have held it to 
be the fundamental principle of demo- 
ecracy. and to have resorted to it in his 
brief but insane attempt to overthrow 
the government of Washington ; but | 
find scarcely a practical recognition of 
it by our own statesmen, till after the 
election of General Jackson to the 
Presidency. General Jackson, by his 
gallant defence of New Orleans, and 
his successful opposition to the United 
States Bank, as well as other important 
services, has written his name in bold 


and legible characters in the history of 


his country, where time will not efface 
it. He needs no eulogium from me. 
All must always hold him to be a man 
of rare sagacity, of ardent patriotism, 
stern integrity, firm will, and great de- 
cision and energy in action; neverthe- 
less, as a statesman, he has generally 
shown himself a man who is more in- 
tent on the most effectual means of dis- 
posing of the practical question before 
him, than on the possible prospective 
effects of adopting the principle involved 
in his manner of disposing of it. He 
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has always proved himself one of those 
great men who have a strong contempt 
for mere formulas, and in this respect 
deserves the high praise Carlyle be- 
stows on Cromwell, Mirabeau, and Na. 
poleon. He appears in his administra. 
tion, to have regarded the people as 
above the constitution and laws, and to 
have held that he secured the highest 
possible sanction for his acts, when he 
had secured the popular approbation, 
formally or informally expressed. Ip 
his view the President of the United 
States was not merely an executive 
officer, chosen under the constitution, 
simply to administer the government 
and execute the laws; but a popular 
tribune, the immediate representative 
of the pr ople, chosen to speak and aet 
directly in their name; bound to see 
that they received no evil from the 
acts of the legislature and the judicia- 
ry; and accountable to the people 
alone. In all this there was much to 
be commended as noble and _ heroie, 
adapted to command the 
rratitude of the people. It 
was assuming the attitude, on the one 
side, of a direct servant of the people, 
and, on the other, of their father; and 
the great mass of us did look up to him 
as children to a father; nay, and still 
follow him to his retirement with true 
filial affectign. Nevertheless, the coun- 
try before any man, however great, 
‘This disregard 
of formulas, this readiness to assume 


and well 
love and 


wise, noble, or heroic. 


responsibility which we so admired in 
him, and from which no little good in 
his case resulted, is yet not without 
danger to constitutional government. 
‘The grand maxim of General Jackson 
in his administration, as | collect it from 
the history of that administration, was, 
“* The people are sovereign: if I gain 
their sanction, it is enough.” Was he 
not rightinthis? Is not this the funda- 
mental maxim of democracy? Yes, if 
you rightly interpret and apply it. The 
people in this country, practically con- 
sidered, are the political sovereign, and 
to them, and to them alone, every pub- 
lic officer is accountable. But it 1s, as 
we have seen, only the people degally 
convened, or in authorized convention 
assembled : not to the people as a mass 
the convention, not 
to the caucus. Now this fact, it has 
appeared to me, was not always borne 
in mind, and General Jackson and his 
friends did not always observe the dis- 
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tinction I have here pointed out, and 
for which I for one strenuously contend. 
Unquestionably—and we cannot repeat 
it too often—the will of the people is 
in this country the law to the public 
functionary, and cannot be too scrupu- 
lously consulted or obeyed. But the 
will of the people, binding on the pub- 
lic functionary, is not the will of the 
caucus, but of the convention, and 
solemnly expressed through the consti- 
tution and laws made in conformity 
thereto. Consequently, the only will 
of the People the public functionary, 
whether president or tide-waiter, can 
officially recognize, or appeal to as his 
authority for what he does, is this will 
constitutionally and legally expressed. 
If this be so, it is unjustifiable on the 
yart of any public officer, executive, 
judicial or legislative, to appeal official- 
ly to the inform: ul popular will, collected 
merely from private conversation, the 
public press, and the political caucus. 
This may undoubtedly be consulted as 
consisting of so many facts, bearing on 
the expediency of this or that policy ; 
but may never be appealed to as a 
ground of justification for measures 
otherwise unauthorized. General Jack- 
son’s administration was the first, I 
believe, to recognize officially this in- 
formal will, and to place the caucus as 
it were on the same footing with the 
convention. Since then, the tendency 
in this direction has been fearfully 
rapid, and it remains to be seen whether 
itis not too late to attempt to correct it. 

In elevating the caucus to a level 
with the convention, a profound revo- 
lution in the principles of our govern- 
ment has been threatened, if not effect- 
ed.—a revolution which, if finally sus- 
tained, will put an end to our republican 
form of government, and prove the 
destruction of everything approaching 
individual freedom. But what is the 
proof that the caucus has been so ele- 


vated’? I find it in the general tone of 


the government proceedings ; I find it 


in the publication by the President, of 


the paper read to his cabinet giving his 
reasons for removing the government 
deposits from the Bank of the United 
States ; in the letter of the Postmaster 
General to his deputy in New York 


concerning some ille gal suppression of 


what were called incendiary publica- 
tions, authorizing the deputy to ap- 
peal from the law to public opinion for 
his justification; in the demand for 


a law of Congress to suppress the 
transmission by mail of certain publi- 
cations ; and especially in the case of 
Michigan, where a caucus, a mere 
saucus was held to be paramount to a 
legal convention, and was treated by 
the administration as competent to 
speak in the name of Michigan, and to 
bind herasa State. One hears the doc- 
trine avowed on all hands, and I myself 
have been condemned, and my political 
orthodoxy questioned, for maintaining 
the opposite doctrine. I think I can- 
not be mistaken in saying that no small 
portion of our political friends, as well 
as Mr. Clay and a large portion of the 
Whig party, do hold that the will of the 
people, of the great mass of the popu- 
lation, however expressed, however 
collected, is, if ascertained, the supreme 
law of the land, and binding on the pub- 
lic functionary. 

It is not without design that I have 
brought this subject forward again. It 
is a grave matter, and cannot with 
safety be hastily passed over. It is 
time that it was met, and met fairly and 
honestly, with reverence for great names 
and eminent services, and yet with free- 
dom and firmness. Is the democratic 
party the party of order, of law, and, 
therefore, of freedom and progress ; 
or is democracy to be held as its ene- 
mies have always asserted it to be, the 
synonyme of mobocracy, and the 
democratic party the party of dis- 
order, anarchy, license’ This mat- 
ter must be settled. There are many 
of us who glory in the democratic 
name, ready and willing to make any 
sacrifice for the advancement of the 
people, ardently attached to the demo- 
cratic party, and the firm supporters of 
all its leading measures; but at the 
same time we hold our government to 
be a ConstiruTionaL Republic, and we 
believe that freedom and progress are 
attainable only through law and order. 
We believe in the sovereignty of the 
people, under God, when legally assem- 
bled in convention ; we contend that 
the will of the people so convened, 
formally expressed, is the law to the 
representative, and the only law to 
which he is in his official conduct 
amenable. Show us the constitution 
and laws, and you show us the authen- 
tic will of the people, that we admit to 
be binding on us; which we cannot 
disregard without proving ourselves 
disloyal. Are we orthodox, or are we 
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nott Are we members of the Demo- 
cratic party, in good standing, in full 
fellowship ; or are we under discipline ! 
Let us have this matter settled. Must 


I, in order to be a member in full of 


the Democratic party, maintain the 
absolute sovereignty of the popular 
will however expressed or collected ; 
with Mr. Kendall, that a public officer 
may plead public sentiment in justifica- 
tion of his violation of the law; and as 
in the case of Michigan and Mr. Dorr’s 
movements in Rhode Island, that the 
caucus is on the samme footing with the 
convention ? 

I press this matter, because it is vital, 
fundamental. There is @ broad line 
of demarcation between the doctrine 
for which I contend, and that which | 
oppose ; and their respective advocates 
seem to me to be separated by an im- 
passable gulf. I see not how there can 
be really any fellowship between the 
advocates of the one doctrine and the 
advocates of the other. The men who 
believe in constitutional government, 
and that it is only through the consti- 
tution the popular will can speak 
authoritatively, can never consent to 
this loose radicalism, recently crept in 
among us, which disregards all forms, 
strikes down all constitutional barriers, 
and holds that whatever for the moment 
is popular must needs be legitimate. 
Let this matter then be understood. | 
have placed the two doctrines in juxta- 
position, and in contrast, that they may 
be both seen distinctly, and judged of. 
Error makes its way only on the wings 
of truth. Let each doctrine be seen 
for what it really is, and when so seen 
we have no fears. If the loose radi- 
ealism of which I speak is to be the 
democratic doctrine henceforth, the 
ranks of the democracy will be thinned 
not a little. But after all, I venture to 
deny, even in the name of the Demo- 
cratic party, that democracy, in any 
good sense of the term, requires me to 
embrace the doctrine in question. 
Nay, notwithstanding appearances, | 
am certain that this is no/ the deliberate 
settled doctrine of the Democratic 
party. For a moment it and its chiefs 
may have been led to countenance it ; 
but I have confidence in that party, and 
I am sure that when its attention is 
once drawn fairly and distinctly to the 
subject, and it is able to perceive it in 
its true light, its noble instincts, its 
innate love of truth and justice will 


lead it to spurn with indignation the 
mobocratic notions which have been 
put forth in its name, but without its 
real authority. Had I not full cop. 
fidence in the Democratic party, in its 
general love oftruth and its sense of just- 
ice, | had not spoken thus freely and 
severely of the errors into which I fee] 
that it has been for the moment be. 
trayed. It was, however, necessary to 
state these errors of doctrine, and the 
acts to which they have led, so thata 
general acquiescence in them should 
not hereafte +f be construed into an ap- 
proval, and they come ultimately to be 
quoted as precedents. 

But I must go further still, and ip 
the name of the Democratic party as 
well as in the name of good goverp- 
ment, protest against another though 
kindred doctrine involved in the state. 
ment I have quoted from the Demo- 
cratic Review. My purpose in this 
essay, agreeably to my promise in my 
last, is to ascertain and set forth the 
true origin and ground of the legitimaey 
of government ; that is, to find the true, 
the legitimate sovereign, whom I am 
bound to obey, to whom my loyalty is 
due. The Editor, in the extract | 
have made, answers my question, 
According to his answer, the sovereign 
is the numerical majority, and to the 
will, the act of the honda fide najority, 
‘loyalty is morally due The abso- 
lute right of the numerical majority to 
rule, to govern, cannot be more clearly, 
more explicitly stated. The origin 
and ground of government is, then, in 
the simple unqualified will of the ma- 
jority. The majority not only must 
govern, but ought to govern ; not only 
have the power to govern, but the in- 
herent right to govern. The rule of 
the majority is not merely a rule 
adopte id by the sovereign authority as 
a wise and convenient regulation for 
the administration of government ; but 
the will of the majority is the sovereign 
auth ority itself, and that to which my 

“ loy alty is morally due.” This isa 
broad doctrine, and one I do not recol- 
lect to have ever seen so clearly and 
broadly stated by any other writer; 
nevertheless, it is the new theory 
which has sprung up within these last 
few years; acted upon by General 
Jackson, proclaimed by Gene »ral Har- 
rison in his inaugural address as presi- 
dent of the United States, assumed by 
Mr. Dorr and his friends in the case of 
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the Suffrage Movement, by the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire in his letter 
to the Governor of Rhode Island, re- 
fusing to surrender Mr. Dorr, and im- 
plied in Governor Morton’s and Ex- 
President Van Buren’s letters to the 
Comunittee of the great Clam-bake last 
fall, at Medbury Cirove. 

But though within a few years this 
theory of the absolute right of the ma- 
jority to govern has been thought by 
many to be the democratic theory, | 
demand when and upon what authority 
jt came to be the democratic doctrine ? 
Democracy, if we take the word strict- 
ly, according to its etymological sense, 
and its original historical application, 
means the government that vests in and 
is administered by the common people, 
as distinguished from the  aristo- 
cracy, or Eupatrids. ‘The Greek 
Demos does not correspond to the 
\merican use of the word People ; but 
very nearly to what we mean by the 
phrase comynon people ; and the gov- 
ernment of Athens was called a demo- 
cracy, not because it was founded on 
the principle that the majority have the 
inherent and absolute right to govern, 
a principle not recognized at all by the 
Athenian Democracy, but because it 
was inthe hands, not exclusively of the 
{cupatrids, but of the inhabitants of the 
Demes, or wards, that is, of agricultur- 
alists, merchants, traders, artisans and 
mariners. ‘l'aking the word in a more 
modern sense, as used in this coun- 
try, when applied to the form of the 
government, it unplies that govern- 
ment vests i, and should be adminis- 
tered by, the whole people, rather than 
that it vests in, and should be adminis- 
tered by, the majority. None of the 
great writers on the origin of govern- 
inent, so far as I am informed, lay down 


this principle of the absolute right of 


the majority to govern ; that is, accord- 
ing to the Editor of the Democratic 
Review, to ordain the constitution ; that 
is, again, to form what Locke and 
Rousseau call the social compact. 
Rousseau expressly denies the princi- 
ple, and contends that “ the law of the 
plurality of suffrages is itself conven- 
tional, and presupposes, at least at one 
time, unanimity.” 

Furthermore, we are now told that 
the rule of the majority is founded in 
natural right, that it subsists by the 
truest and highest legitimacy of natural 
right, and of the only “ divine right we 


ean know in political affairs.” Is this 
so? I have studied democracy to little 
purpose, if it be not democratic to as- 
sert that one man is not born with the 
natural right to govern another. Men 
are by no means born equal, but one is 
not born, save through municipal regu- 
lation, naturally subject to the will of 
another. I have yet to find the man 
who has, in a political sense, the natural 
right to be my master. If no one man 
has naturally this right, how can two 
men united have it? Of any given 
three men two are the majority; any 
two men will, if the majority have the 
inherent and absolute right to govern, 
have the ghtvral, the divine right to 
govern the third. How can this be 
] roved tobesot Have my two neigh- 
bors the absolute right to govern me t 
Whence do they obtain this right ? 
But, perhaps, it is not intended to 
assert the right of the majority to 
govern within so limited a sphere, but 
merely the majority of a people, of a 
state, or political community. The 
principle intended to be laid down, we 
presume, is, that the majority of every 
political community have the right to 
determine and administer the govern- 
ment of the whole community. But 
whenee the political community itself? 
“low does a people,” in the lan- 
guage of Rousseau, “‘ become a peo- 
ple!” The will of the majority of a 
people is the sovereign, but what is the 
authority that constitutes a people a 
people, or a political community ? 
There must be an act, and an act of 
sovereignty, logically at least, prier to 
the will of the majority ; consequently 
a sovereign prior to the sovereign! 
But let this pass; what, in the next 
place, is the foundation of this right of 
the majority to govern? Whence do 
a hundred men obtain the right to make 
their will prevail over the ninety and 
nine of their fellow men, who have a 
different will, and perhaps one both 
wiser and juster’? Do not answer me 
by asserting that the majority have a 
natural, a divine right to rule, for it is 
of this I demand the proof. Nothing 
is admitted to be a natural right not 
naturally demonstrable. If man and 
civil society are conceivable without 
this right, then is not this a natural 
right, but at best a conventional right. 
If we assume prior to civil society a 
state of nature, then, assuredly, the 
right of the majority cannot be a na- 
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tural right; for in that state no one 
man, no body of men, has any right to 
govern another. If we reject the fic- 
tion of a state of nature, and assume 
man as naturally social, as always ex- 
isting in society, then, the right of the 
majority to govern can exist only as a 
positive right, as a mere regulation 
adopted by society itself. 


Whence, again, we ask, the origin 


and foundation of this assumed right of 


the majority! Have the majority the 
right to govern because they are the 
strongest! This would identify right 
and might, and legitimate every govern- 
ment able to maintain itself. Every 
act of power, however oppressive, on 
this ground, would be right, just. This 
would lead us to a length somewhat 
beyond that which we democrats are 
generally willing to go, and somewhat 
beyond that which the boldest advocates 


of despotism have ever yet had the 
hardihood to assert. 
Moreover, even admitting the right 


of the majority to govern, the rule is, 
in fact, impracticable. The consent 
of the majority was never yet obtained 
to any constitution ever adopted, or to 
any act of any legislation ever known. 
It is nonsense to talk about majorities. 
There has never yet been a contrivance 
adopted by which we could collect any- 
thing more for the will of the majority 
than the will of a small minority. In 
the first place, women, constituting one- 
half of the community, are altogether 
excluded ; in the second place, all under 
a certain age are always debarred 
from the right to vote; in the third 
place, there is always, in the most 
exciting times, a large 
citizens that are quiescent and cannot 
be brought to the polls, or are kept 
from them through business, or sick- 
ness in themselves, families or friends ; 
and in the fourth and last place, there 
is a large number, constituting in most 


communities even a majority, who 
either have no will of their own, or 
none they dare express. 

Again, this right of the majority to 


govern strikes at the foundation of all 
morals, by rendering the distinction 
between right and wrong not fixed and 
eternal, but arbitrary and variable. If 
the majority have the right to govern, 
the minority are bound to obey. No- 
thing is better established than that the 
right to command involves the correla- 
tive duty of obedience. The one can- 
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not exist without the other. The 
minority are bound then by the law of 
nature, and therefore by the law of 
God, to obey the majority. But 
majorities fluctuate ; the minority of 
yesterday is the majority of to-day ; 
and the majority of to-day will be the 
minority of to-morrow ; consequently, 
what was wrong yesterday is right to- 
day, and will be wrong again to-mor- 
row. Is it in this nineteenth century, 
and in this Christian land, we are to be 
taught this doctrine, which would have 
revolted even a pagan Greek or Ro- 
man? We had thought thgt right, 
whether in religion, morals or polities, 
was independent of the accidents of 
time and space, and not liable to be 
affected by the fact of its being sup- 
ported by majorities or only by minori- 


ties. Right is right, eternally the 
same, whether all the world agree to 
own it or to disown it; wherefore, 


then, make it dependent on the will of 
majorities’ ven Mr. Jefferson re- 
cognizes a standard of right, nay, a 
sovereign above the will of the majority; 
for he contends that the will of the 
majority can rightfully prevail only on 
condition that it is reasonable. 

Nor is this all. The rule in ques- 
tion reduces the minority to absolute 
slavery. We who chance to be in the 
minority are completely disfranchised. 
We are wholly at the mercy of the 
majority. We hold our property, our 
wives, our children and our lives even, 
at their sovereign will and pleasure. 
If the majority take it into their heads 
to make a new and arbitrary division 
of property, however unjust, we shall 


not only be impotent to resist, but we 
shall not have even the right to com- 
plain. Conscience will be no shield, 


The authority of the absolute sovereign 


extends, and must needs extend to 
spiritual matters as well as to tem- 
poral. The creed the majority are 
pleased to impose, the minority must 
in all meekness receive ; and the form 
of religious worship the majority are 
rood enough to prescribe, the minority 


must make it a matter of conscience to 
observe. Whatever has done 
under the most absolute monarchy or 
the most lawless aristocracy, may be 
reénacted, and legitimately, too, under 
our purely democratic forms of govern- 
ment, if the rule I am controverting be 
once erected into a principle. 

The doctrine that the majority have 


been 
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the inherent right to rule, not only 
destroys all solid ground for morality, 
not only destroys all possibility of free- 
dom for minorities, but its effects, so 
far as it is believed and acted upon, 
are most disastrous, and cannot be too 
earnestly deprecated. It creates a 
multitude of demagogues, professing a 
world of love for the dear people, and 
landing popular virtue and popular 
sovereignty, the better to fatten on 
popular ignorance and credulity ; it 
makes public men lax in their morals ; 
paves the way for gross bribery and 
corruption ; generates a habit of appeal- 
ing from truth and justice, wisdom and 
virtue, to the mere force of numbers ; 
destroys all manliness of character, all 
independence of thought and aetion, 
and makes one weak and vyacillating, 
a time-server and a coward. It per- 
verts inquiry, and leads us to ask, when 
ijt concerns a candidate for office, not 
who is the most honest, the most capa- 
ble, but who will command the most 
votes ? and when it concerns a measure, 
not what is just, wise, necessary for the 
public good, but what measure can the 
majority be induced to support ? 
Already do we begin to feel the sad 
effects of this doctrine. Public virtue 
has become an empty name. Nothing 
is more rare than the statesman who 
will stand up for what he honestly be- 
lieves to be right, when he must stand 
up alone. Go into your halls of legis- 
lation, and show the wisdom and justice 
of the policy you propose, so clearly 
as to flash general and instantane- 
ous conviction; what then? Will it 
be adopted? We doubt whether our 
whole political history affords one in- 
stance of the adoption of a measure 
merely on the ground of its justice, or 


of its rejection solely on the ground of 


the general conviction produced by the 
discussion of its injustice. The history 
of the proceedings of our legislative 
bodies is full of sadness, and makes 
one aimost despair of his race. Even 
a good measure is rarely carried in a 
straightforward way, by fair and open 
means. Professing the greatest respect 
for, and confidence in, the people, few 
of us dare risk the success of what we 
honestly believe a good measure on its 
own merits ; we intrigue and manceuvre 
to carry it, as much as if it were a piece 
of consummate villainy. A plain, hon- 
est, blunt-spoken man, who speaks 
always the plain honest truth, would 


be looked upon in the political world as 
a simpleton ; all parties would regard 
him as a man not to be trusted, whose 
imprudence would ruin them. The 
whole study is to maneuvre so as to 
secure a majority of voices for our 
party, for our men and for our mea- 
sures, which are usually only such mea- 
sures as we think will most likely 
place the majority on our side, and fill 
all offices with men of our party. 

I confess that I grow heartily sick of 
this doctrine, that “ the majority has 
the right to govern.” It not only has 
the tendency I have stated, but what 
is worse, it declares this tendency legi- 
timate. Ifthe majority have the right 
to rule, then I should study to be 
always on the side of the majority. 
And yet, a true man finds it exceed- 
ingly difficult to reconcile himself to 
this. There is, if | mistake not, within 
every man who can lay the least claim 
to correct moral feeling, that which 
looks with contempt on the puny crea- 
ture who makes the decision of the 
majority his rule of action. He who 
wants the firmness to stand up alone, 
like Socrates in face of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and demand that right be re- 
spected, that justice be done, is unfit to 
be called a statesman, ay, or even a 
man. A man has no business with 
what the majority think, will, say, do, 
or will approve as a rule of action; if 
he will be a man, and maintain the 
rights and dignity of manhood, he will 
inquire only for what truth and justice, 
wisdom and virtue demand at his 
hands, and that he will do, whether 
left to stand alone, or followed by the 
crowd; whether held up as one whom 
the young must love and study to imi- 
tate, or sneered at as singular, branded 
as seditious, or crucified between two 
thieves as a blasphemer. He will dare 
be a man, dare be himself, and to speak 
and act according to his own honest 
convictions and the law of God, as re- 
vealed to him in the Word of the 
Highest. Professions of freedom, of 
love of liberty, of devotion to her cause, 
are mere wind, when there wants the 
power to live and to die in defence of 
truth and justice. A free government 
is mere mockery, a mere farce, where 
every man feels that he is bound to 
consult and conform to the will of an 
irresponsible majority. Free minds, 
free hearts, free souls, are the materials, 
and the only materials out of which free 
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governments are constructed. And 

he free in heart, mind, soul or body, 
who feels himself bound to the tri- 
umphal car of the majority, to be 
dragged whithersoever its drivers 
please ? Is he the man to speak out 
the lessons of truth and wisdom when 
most they are needed ; to stand by the 
right when all have deserted it ; and to 
plead for the wronged and down-trod- 
den when all are dumb, he who holds 
that the will of the majority is that to 
which his loyalty is morally due ! * 

I am told, however, that this absolute 
right of the simple numerical majority 
to govern, is to be recognized only in 
forming the constitution, or drawing up 
what we may call the fundamental law 
or ground-law of the commonwealth ; 
and that under this constitution, for the 
practical administration of government, 
and the enacting of special laws, an- 
other rule should be adopted—practical 
checks for restraining the ascendency 
of a temporary majority should be mul- 
tiplied. But this assurance partakes 


more of the political theorist than of 


the practical statesman, and of the 
ardor of youth than the experience of 
age. It is too much like the man’s 
undertaking to keep out the crows by 
shutting his park gates. If a simple 
majority are competent to alter the 
constitution at their pleasure, what 
avails the provision of the constitution 
that two-thirds are necessary to the 
passage of a given law! How easy 
would it be for the majority to overrule 
this provision, by altering the constitu- 
tion itself. Say, for instance, the 
controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants should rage in this com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; men’s 
minds become heated ; their feelings 
enraged and embittered; and the 
Protestants, having a clear majority, 
resolve that no Catholic shall any 
longer be tolerated in the common- 
wealth ; what shall prevent them from 
passing a law excluding all Catholics 
from the state? Suppose that to the 
passing of such a law the assent of 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the legis- 
lature be necessary ; 


¥y; suppose, even, 
that both your executive and your 
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judiciary have a veto upon it; stil) 
with the present perfection of the cau. 
eus system, nothing would be easier 
than to call a caucus of the people, and 
incorporate into the constitution a clause 
proscribing for ever the Catholie form 
of faith and worship. Whenever the 
majority wanted a law that could not 
be obtained by existing constitutional 
provisions, all they would have to do, 
would be to call a convention and adjust 
the provisions of the constitution to 
their wishes. Constitutional checks 
and restraints are nugatory when a 
simple majority of the people are com- 
petent at any time to overrule them. 
| have not at this moment, where | 
write, access to the constitutions of 
the several states, but I cannot now 
call to mind a single state, in whieh 
the constitution is left alterable at the 
mere pleasure of the majority. The 
Constitution of the Union is alterable 
only by the consent of three-fourths of 
the states, and a convention for altering 
it eannot be called without the assent 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
states. In none of the states cana 
convention be called without the author- 
ity of the legislature, and I believe 
that there is not a single state, unless 
it be some of the new states, whose 
constitutions | have not examined, in 
which the simple majority of the legis- 
lature is at all times competent to eall 
a convention. Our fathers all felt that 
the constitution, the ground-law of the 
commonwealth, should not be alterable 
at the pleasure of the majority, and 
they uniformly made the assent of more 
than a majority necessary. They, 
however, imposed the restraint for the 
most part, not in the final voting on 
the constitution, but in the preliminary 
steps necessary to the ealling of a 
convention, or to the proposing of 
amendments to the constitution to be 
adopted. But, all these amount to no- 
thing, and we are no longer tied up by 
these forms, by the necessity of getting 
a vote of two-thirds of the legislature, 
or of two successive legislatures, in 
order to get a convention, if this new 
doctrine which places the cancus ona 
par with the convention obtains, and a 
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* Boston Quarterly Review, January, 1838. Art. Democracy, pp. 38-42. I wish 
my democratic friends who accuse me of turning conservative would read the whole 
article here referred to; it will show them that I have from the first protested against 
this doctrine of the right of the majority to govern. 
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simple majority becomes able, at any 
moment, to alter the constitution. 

But this is not all. 
the right of the majority to rule, at 
least to draw up and ordain the consti- 
tution, is not objectionable merely be- 
cause it enables the majority to ‘alter 
the constitution at will, but because it 
has a subtle yet powerful influence in 
substituting the opinions, the wishes, 
and will of the majority for the time, 
informally expressed, tor the will 
the people formally and solemnly ex- 
pressed in the constitution and laws. 


If the majority have, by the law of 


nature and the ordinance of God, the 
right to govern, the constitution is a 
mere form, and of no value any further 
than it serves as an index to the will 
of the majority. What we want is the 
real will of the majority. ‘That will, 
however expressed, is the true, legiti- 
mate sovereign, and has, theretore, the 
right in all cases to prevail. ‘The 
constitution becomes mere  wiuste- 
paper. What is the use of appealing 
to the shadow when you have got the 
substance’ Mr. Madison set the ex- 
ample, and this is the only avowed 
instance I find prior to General Jack- 
son, of regarding the will of the ma- 


jority, not constitutionally expressed, 


as paramount to the constitution itself. 
He held a United States’ Bank to be 
unconstitutional, and on that ground 
had refused his assent to a bill charter- 
ing one. Subsequently, however, he 
signed the bill chartering the late 
bank of the United States. What 
was his justification? ‘ A power re- 
peatedly exercised by Congress, and 
acquiesced in by the people, is to be 
taken as constitutional.” This dic- 
tum virtually abolishes the constitu- 
tion. If we lay the stress on the 
acquiescence of the people, leaves 
the majority always free to pass any 
law the majority of the people will 
tolerate ; which is precisely the case 
we should be in had we no constitution 
at all. If we lay the stress on repeated, 
then the diciuwm would make wrong by 
repetition become right; if on the re- 
peated exercise of the power by Con- 
gress, then it would give to the majority 
in Congress the right to alter, amend, 
even to make the constitution, in oppo- 
sition to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion itself, Yet ever since the charter- 
ing of the bank of the United States, 
the tendency to regard the will of the 


The doctrine of 
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majority, however expressed, as the 
real sovereign, has been developing 
itself more and more, and has at length 
virtually, to all practical purposes, set 
aside the constitution; and rightfully 
so, too, ifthe majority have the natural 
and inherent right to govern. Noman 
who holds the doctrine we are contro- 
verting has any right to complain of 
the majority, however they may tram- 
ple on the letter and the spirit of the 
constitution. Why is not the majority 
of to-day equal to the majority that 
formed the constitution’? And why 
shall the majority of yesterday have 
power to hamper and fetter the majority 
of to-day! It is easy to see where 
this doctrine leads. We have had 
practical demonstrations of its tendency 
in the support given by Congress to 
the United States’ Bank, to internal 
improvements, to protective — tariffs, 
and bills for distributing the proceeds 
of the public lands among the states, 
and in the instances already mentioned 
of Michigan and Rhode Island. Let it 
become the settled doctrine of the 
country, and it is fast becoming so, 
and our liberties are gone ; constitu- 
tional freedom, constitutional govern- 
ment has proved a failure, an illusion ; 
and nothing remains for us but absolute 
submission to the caprice of an irre- 
sponsible majority. Every act will be 
held to be constitutional that the legis- 
lature has the ability to pass and ‘the 
administration the power to enforce ; 
might will swallow up right, and we 
shall have a worse than oriental des- 
potism; for the despotism of one man 
may be glutted with victims, that of 
the many never, but like the daughters 
of the horse-leech, will cry always, 
“Give, give.” 

[| have dwelt the longer on this point, 
because I hold it of vital importance. 
Hlere is the rock on which we are 
likely to split. Our danger does not lie 
in the prevalence of aristocratic doc- 
trines. Doubtless there is with us 
enough of aristocratic feeling, and of 
aristocratic practice ; but no man know- 
ingly advocates publicly aristocratic 
doctrines. ‘lhe aristocrat with us no 
longer seeks to gain his ends by making 
open war on the people and laboring to 
arrest the popular tendency; but by 
chiming in with the popular feeling 
and exaggerating the popular tendeney. 

Satan, when he has an o! bject to gain, 
always disguises himself as an angel 
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of light; so your aristocrat comes to 
you, in these days and in this country, 
always disguised as an ultra-democrat. 
No man has so much confidence in the 
people ; no man has so deep, so ardent 
a love for the hard-handed and sun- 
burnt-faced many ; none so ready and 
willing to defer to the wishes, the 
opinions, the instincts, the will of the 
masses. He has no interest, no opinion, 
no will of his own; he is one of the 
people, and knows only one thing, to 
serve the people by merging his feel- 
ings, wishes, interests and convictions 
in theirs. Find a man who so pe 
fesses, and you find one you may se 

down to be Satan attempting to dis- 
guise himself as an angel of light. 
Every such man is at heart the enemy 
of democracy, the enemy of the people, 
and he defers to the people only that 
he may use them for his own profit. 
The young, the ingenuous, the inex- 
perienced, should be on their guard 
against these wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, and not through their deceit be led 
to take up doctrines as democratic 
whick cannot fail, if persisted in, one 


day to prove the total overthrow of 


democracy and civil freedom, and both 
public and private prosperity. 

But it is a mistake to represent the 
right of the majority as a natural right, 
an ordinance of God. It is not a 
natural right, but a mere civil regula- 
tion. By the law of nature, the ma- 
jority have no more right to govern 
than the minority. When the majority 
are said to have the natural right to 
govern, we are led to infer that it is 
only the minority that naturally need 
to be governed. The majority, in that 
it governs, governs only the minority. 
But the majority are as liable to be in 
the wrong as are the minority, and stand 
as much, and full as often, 
being governed. ‘Truth and justice are, 
in this world, oftener on the 


the minority than on the side of the 
majority ; all progress is effected by 
the few in opposition to the many ; 


the Reformer treads always the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there are 
none with him. It is absurd then to 
pretend that the minority alone need 
governing. The rule of the majority 
is in no country universally adopted, 
but where it is adopted, it is adopted 
only as a wise and convenient regula- 
tion and within certain limits ; and it is 
only within certain limits that it obtains, 
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or ever has obtained with us. All eon. 
stitutional governments are contriy- 
ances for restraining it, and for intro. 
ducing other elements of power. In- 
stead of lying at the bottom, ready to 
start up at any moment and throw off 
constitutional restraints, it is itself 
creature of the constitution, and has 
validity only within the sphere assigned 
to it by the constitution. The sooner 
we learn this the better will it be for 
democracy and for the commonwealth, 
The true watchword and battle-ery for 
us is not, The majority have the right 
to govern, but Tue ConsTiTuTion must 


gove rn. 


But it is time to leave these false 
theories concerning the origin and 
ground of government, and proceed to 
discuss the true theory. All power is 
of God, and in the last analysis, no 
government is legitimate that does not 
subsist by Divine Right. The notion 
that men do or can institute govern- 
ment, establish an authority which 
they themselves are bound to obey, to 
which they are bound to be loyal, we 
look upon as a gross absurdity. No 
government of merely Awman origin 
is or can be legitimate. So much must 
be conceded in the outset to the advo- 
cates of the jus divinum. The error 
of the advocates of the Divine Right of 
civil government, is not in contending 
that no government not founded in 
Divine Right can be legitimate, but in 
claiming this Divine Right for partieu- 
lar administrations, ministries or forms 
of government, which cannot plead it 
in their own behalf. 

The theory of 
prevailed throughout 


government which 
Kurope, though 
voices, 


not without many dissentient 
from the final settlement of the Bar- 
barians on the ruins of the Roman 


Empire, till the Revival of Letters and 
the Protestant Reformation, was that 
government existed by Divine Appoint- 
ment. The real sovereign on earth, 
capes of Divine Sovereignty, 
the Sovereign of sovereigns, was the 
Christian Church, a Divine institution, 
through which God ruled spiritually, 


but really. The authority of the 
Church was not the authority of the 
men composing the assembly of the 
faithful, but of the Holy Ghost ; that 1s 


to say, of God himself, who dwelt in 


the Church.—its continuous life and in- 
spiration. 


Civil governments were held 
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to be not co-ordinate governments with 
the ecclesiastical, but sub-ordinate. 
They were, properly speaking, the 
lieutenants of the C hurch, or its vice- 
gerents, acting in its place, by its 
authority, and responsible to it for the 
discharge of their trusts. Loyalty was 
in this case due to the C hurch, and 
only obedience to the civil government, 
and obedience only because enjoined 
by the Church. 

“lL confess that I have a strong pre- 
dilection for this theory. It is the 
only theory of government which | am 
acquainted with, that can legitimate 
resistance to the civil ruler “without 
legitimating rebellion, which is incom- 
patible, as we have seen, with govern- 
ment itself. The Church commands 
the individual to be in subjection to the 
powers that be, never permitting indi- 
vidual citizens or subjects on their own 
responsibility to resist the constituted 
authorities ; but claims the right, when 
these authorities oppress their subjects, 
to absolve their subjects from their 
obligation to obey, and to authorize 


them even to resist, and by force of 


arms to depose, the tyrant. ‘This 
= r was claimed and exercised by 
the Catholic Church, and always to 
the restricting of the power of the civil 
ruler, and to the e nlarging of the liber- 
ty of the subject; and I confess that 
the triumph of the civil government, 
and its supremacy as established by 
Protestantism, does not strike me as a 
progress, but, in fact, as a return to- 
wards the paganism of Greece and 
Rome. ‘The Church held as supreme, 
as the legitimate sovereign, there is 
always a legitimate authority to com- 
mand us to obey or to resist the civil 
government. 

But, in asserting all this, | am aware 
that I may appear to outrage the con- 
victions and feelings of the great mass 
of my countrymen of all partic 8, sects, 
and schools; and yet, why so’? Be- 
cause we all feel that we should in this 
ease only escape from the eivil tyrant 
to come under the ecclesiastical tyrant. 
We hold that there is as much dan- 
ger to be apprehended to liberty from 
the Church as from civil government 
itself, and, in fact, more too. We 
distrust the Church. But, wherefore ? 
If we believed the Church to be a 
Divine Institution, the real Body of our 
Lord, the Ground and Pillar of the 


Truth, the House of God, in which 
God’s Spirit resides, and therefore, 
that it is by Divine Authority that it 
exists and acts, should we distrust it, 
believe it capable of tyrannizing ! Can 
God be a tyrant? Of course not. 
Then this distrust of the Church proves 
that we do not believe the Church, 
that we do not hold it to be a Divine 
Instilution, but a mere human institu- 
tion. This, I suppose, is the secret of 
our hostility to ecclesiastical authority, 
and of our repugnance to the theory in 
question ; but this is a hostility, a re- 
pugnance which I cannot share, be- 
cause I believe the Holy Catholic 
Church is a Divine Institution, and 
that Christ himself, who has the right 
to reign over all, is always with it and 
in it unto the end of the world. 

But, as hostile as we may be to this 
theory, we do all really believe and 
contend for what is equally objection- 
able, though, doubtless, without being 
None amongst 
us, after all their talk about the right 
of the majority to govern, the sove- 
reignty of the people, will maintain in 
general thesis, that the people or the 
majority can will no wrong, or that 
their will ought to prevail when it is 
wrong. ‘They do recognize then a 
somewhat above the people, of which 
the popular will must partake, or to 
which it must conform, in order to be 
legitimate. This somewhat is the 
Ideal, the Right, the Just, that and 
that only which we feel we ought to 
labor to actualize. Itis to this, astoa 
touchstone, we bring governments and 
laws, the acts of the legislature, the deci- 
sions of the | ) It is the sove- 
REIGN; and we feel that all govern- 
mental acts, not in conformity with it, 
are illegitimate, and all laws not enaet- 
ed by it are null and void from the 
beginning. It is on this ground that 
men justify themselves in their resist- 
ance to the civil ruler. They say he 
has ceased to be just; his acts are un- 
just ; tyrannical; and, therefore, he 
loses his legitimacy ; ceases to have 
the right to command ; and, therefore, 
again, to resist him is not to resist 
lawful government. “ Resistance To 
TYRANTS IS OBEDIENCE TO Gop.” 
Certainly ; and in so saying, we re- 
cognize an authority above the civil 
magistrate, which we are bound to 
obey, even though it command us to 
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resist the magistrate himself. Thus 
far we all say precisely what said and 
what says the Churchman. 

But has this Higher than the people, 
this sovereign of sovereigns, any out- 
ward visible embodiment? In other 
words, has he on earth a regular, for- 
mal, authorized interpreter of his will? 
If you say yes, you must make that in- 
terpreter either the State or the Church. 
It cannot be the State, for it has the 
power to absolve us from our allegiance 
to the State, and to arm us against it. 
It must then be the Church, as the 
Catholic in the Middle Ages contended. 
If you say no, that it has no authorized 
interpreter; how will you determine 
when you have a right to resist govern- 
ment and when you have not: when 
civil government is just, and therefore 
legitimate, or when not? Will you 
make the individual the judge and in- 
terpreter? Youthen raise the individual 
above government, and authorize him to 
sit, in his own right, in judgment on 
government, which is incompatible 
with government, subordination, or 
social order. This would be extreme In- 
dividualism, which cannot coexist with 
government ; because al] government 
demands social co-operation, subordi- 
nation, and subjection. What then is 


the interpreter, for interpreter there 
must be? It can only be whatis called 
the public conscience, that is to say, 


the sense of right expressed in what 
we recognize as the highest and most 
sacred among us. And this, by what- 
ever name it goes, is our Church, our 
Divine Institution. This it is, whether 
it be called the pulpit, the press, the 
lyceum. So that we after all are 
obliged to come round to the fact we 
began by rejecting ; and the only differ- 
ence there is or can be between the 
view we condemn and the view we asa 
people accept, is the difference between 

a formal, regularly constituted Church, 
able to trace its descent from the Apos- 
tles, and to show that it speaks by 
divine authority, and an informal 
Chureh, intangible, and at best only 
partially able to demonstrate its legiti- 
macy. In the first case we call it THE 
Curvurcu ; in the last we call it pusiic 
SENTIMENT ; but in reality the expo- 
nents of it are in either case for the 
most part the same individuals. We 
have then in the case of enthroning 
public sentiment, all that we find ob- 
jectionable in the supremacy of the 
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Church, without any of the advantages, 
But let this pass, upon which I have 
touched merely to show that, after all, 
the authentic belief of C hristendom i is, 
that government is founded in Divine 
Right, and its legitimacy is in its just. 
ice, and in its justice alone. 

It will be seen then that I find the 
origin and ground of government ip 
Divine Right, and declare no govern. 
ment legitimate that is not founded jn 
Divine Right. “Is Mr. Brownson,” 
asks the Editor of the Democratic Re- 
view, “aware how near his doctrine 
approaches the principle of the Divine 
Right?” Most assuredly is he; and 
he intentionally accepts that principle; 
and has not for years admitted an 
other. Here is what he published on 
this subject in October, 1839: 


“The Christian doctrine is, that goy- 
ernment is of Divine Origin, and rests for 
its legitimacy on the authority of God, 
This we take it is the meaning of that 
famous passage of Saint Paul, ‘ the pow- 
ers that be are ordained of God.’ The 
Apostle, we apprehend, was not so much 
intent on asserting the Divine appoint- 
ment of the then, or any actually ruling 
magistrate, as on asserting the Divine 
institution of government itself, as the 
foundation of the virtue of loyalty, which 
he was enforcing. According to Christ- 
ianity , man is bound to obey no authority 
but that of God; consequently he can owe 
allegiance to no earthly government, un- 
less it be of Divine ordination. Either, 
then, give up the duty of obedience, and 
consequently all government, or assert 
that government is of Divine origin. It 
is oppression, it is rank tyranny, to com- 
pel me to obey my fellow man. To this 
as a Christian I will not submit, for I have 
but one*master, and he is in heaven. 
Consequently all governments resting on 
authority are illegitimate, are 
usurpations; their acts are not and can- 
not be laws, and therefore can they never 
have the right to demand, much less to 
coerce obedience. 

*©On this ground, which, if we rightly 
comprehend it, is that of the most perfect 
freedom, the whole Christian Church has 
ever taken its stand. The Catholic Church 
has always taught the princes that they 
have no right to reign in their own name; 
but that they must reign as the servants, 
the deputies of God. Bossuet thundered 
in the ears of the ‘Grand Monarque’ 
himself, that kings reign only by the aa- 
thority which they receive from God, and 
are as much bound to obey God as the 
meanest of their subjects. King James, 
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in his Remonstrance for the Right of 
Kings, is merely defending the Divine 
Right of civil government agaiust the ex- 
elusive claims of the Pope for the Church. 
He would merely show that kings receive 
their crowns from as high and as sacred 
a source as the bishops their mitres. 
The great idea in the minds of the advo- 
cates of the Divine Right of Kings, and 
of passive obedience, who fill so much 
space in the history of England during 
the seventeenth century and the first part 
of the eighteenth, was that mere human 
authority is not obligatory on men, that 
allegiance to a king is due only on the 
ground that he is the representative of the 
will of God. They dared not declare the 
king’s will the law, and teach men that 
they were bound to obey it. The king 
was to be obeyed only as the lieutenant 
of the Almighty; consequently, God only 
was in reality acknowledged to be sove- 
reign. ‘This, at the moment, was sup- 
posed to favor absolutism, and to clothe 
the tyrant with divine authority. In this 
sense it was urged It was no doubt 
urged against subjects in favor of kings; 
but who sees not that it may be urged 
with equal force against kings in favor of 
the people? Government is of Divine 
appointment, and because it is of Divine 
appointment, you are bound to obey it; 
herefore obey the king. Stop there, if 
you please’ We admit your premises, 
but deny your conclusions. We believe 
government is a Divine ordinance, and 
that we are bound to obey God; but prove 
to us that the king is God’s lieutenant, 
that God speaks through him; for this is 
not quite so clear tous. But be this as it 
may, that civil government is of Divine 
origin, and for this reason, and this alone, 
obligatory, endowed with the right to 
exact obedience, is the great idea which 
lies at the bottom of the doctrines of the 
Divine Right of kings, and of Passive 
Obedience, and of their apparent an- 
tipodes, the doctrine of the Fifth Monar- 
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chy men in England, Samuel Gorton, 
Roger Williams, and others in our colo- 
nial days, and the non-resistants and no- 
government men of our owntimes. The 
doctrine, however it may have been per- 
verted to purposes of tyranny or of anar- 
chy, is in fact the only solid and enduring 
ground on which government can be 
established; for it is the only ground on 
which the legitimacy of government can 
be maintained, and disloyalty made a crime 
in /oro conscientie. It is also the only 
ground on which freedom can be safely 
rested ; for freedom consists not in the ab- 
sence of restraint, but in being subjected to 
no restraint but the wi lof God, 

* Let no one start at the doctrine we 
here putforth. We all feel that the worp 
of God is our supreme law. This word 
is Truth, is Justice, is Love, whatever is 
to us the Highest. How it has been or 
may be uttered we do not now inquire. 
Whether it has pealed in thunders from 
heaven on the ears of startled Humanity, 
and been cau:ht up and recorded in a 
book, or whether it has sounded out 
in that voice which comes to us from all 
nature, declaring its wondrous beauty and 
harmony, and revealing the law by which 
it is governed; or whether it has been 
whispered to the soul in its moments of 
quiet, in the still small voice of conscience; 
or whether it has been uttered in all these 
ways, is foreign to our present purpose. 
God is the creator of the universe; he is 
its sovereign; and his Worp, whether 
speaking through hierarchies, monarchies, 
aristocracies, democracies, inspired pro- 
phets, or the reason with which we are 
endowed, is our SUPREME LAW, and obe- 
dience to this, and this alone, is FREEDOM. 
No man feels that he is oppressed because 
he is bound to conform to truth; to obey 


justice; to be holy; and to conform to 


truth, to obey justice, to be holy, is pre- 
cisely what is meant, if we understand 
ourselves, by obedience to the will of 


God.’”* 


* Boston Quarterly Review, October, 1839, pp. 494—497. Art. Democracy and 


Reform. 


I have quoted this article, because it was designedly an elaborate defence of 


the Democratic party, and because, at the time of its publication, it was received in all 
parts of the country with considerable favor. Many of the leading organs of the 
party quoted it with approbation, and none to my knowledge objected toit. This fact 


leads me to infer that, after all, I speak much more truly the real sentiments of the 
great mass of the Democratic party, than they do who would seem to condemn me, 
ex cathedra, as a political heretic. I plead “ not guilty” to this charge of heresy. 
The simple truth is, that the Democratic party of this country has, and always has 
had, so to speak, an instinctive sense of justice and of freedom; what it has desired, 
what it has aimed to secure, has been social order as the condition of individual free- 
dom and progress. It has aimed at the moral, the intellectual, and the social eleva- 
tion of the »reat mass of mankind, especially of those classes which hitherto in the 
history of the world have been merely “the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water” to the few, It has also for the most part, with singular sagacity and firmness, 
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But we are not yet through with our 
difficulties. We have, it is true, found 
the origin and ground of government, 
and in the will of God, in what is called 
Divine Right ; but we have by so doing 
answered our question only for the 
Ideal, not as yet for the Actual, the 
Practical. The Lord, he is king; his 
will is sovereign; his word is law; but 
if there be no established medium 
through which his word speaks, no 
authorized interpreter of his will, having 


the right to speak to us in the name of 


the sovereign, and to enforce our obe- 
dience, we are practically as if we had 
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the sovereign, because in fact it stands in 
the place of sovereign to the citizen or 
subject. Whence or what is this author. 
ity! This is really our most difficult 
question, for it is the practical question, 

One class of politicians tell us that 
the people are the Ideal sovereign, and 
that the practical sovereign, the goy- 
ernment, or ministry, as | term it, is the 
power or authority having the right to 
speak imperatively in their name, 
‘These make the people ultimate; the 
will of the people the supreme law; 
and therefore contend that the practi. 
eal contrivance called in modern politi« 


cal language the constitution, which it 
is essential to adopt, is merely a con- 
trivance for collecting and rendering 
effective the will of the people. But 
these we now see are wrong ; the peo- 
ple are not ultimate ; are not sovereign 
in their own right; and have no power 
not derived from God, the source of all 
power. Therefore the practical con- 
trivance or constitution we want, Is not 


I 
| 
a contrivance for collecting and render- 


no sovereign, and actually living ina 
state of anarchy. Who or what has 
the right to speak to us in the name of 
God, and to command us as his repre- 
sentative? How can civil govern- 
ments, which must, from the nature of 
the case, be managed by men, be 
authorized to speak in the name of 
God, and have the right to our obedi- 
ence on the ground that they are the 
authoritative interpreters of his will ! 
The power or authority having the 
right to speak in the name of God, to 
represent the Divine Sovereignty in 
human affairs, though not itself sove- 
reign, is what in mere politics we call 


ing effective in human affairs the will 
of the people, as such, but the will of 
God. 

Another class of politicians agree 
with us in our premises, admit that 





seized and supported such measures as were, under the actual circumstances, best 
adapted to secure this end. But when we go back of the practical measures to be 
supported, to the principles on which ai] government must rest for its legitimacy, 
there has always been in the party, and is now, a great diversity of opinion. In 
other words, while we have had a Democratic policy, we have not had a universally 
received Democratic philosophy of government. The leading statesmen in the time 

of the Revolution and of the adoption of the constitution, were formed in the school of 
English whiggism, at the head of which stood the philosopher John Locke, with views 
modified on the one hand by the doctrines of the English Puritan Republicans, who 
founded the Commonwealth of England, and whose tendencies were more democratic 
than those of the English Whigs; and on the other hand by Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
and the French philosophers. The greater part of them were men of firm faith in 
the Christian religion, men of ardent piety, as well as of liberal politics; these would 
naturally refer government to a divine origin; others were rationalists, materialists, 
dreading nothing so much as what they termed priestly domination; and these gave 
to government a human origin. These differences touching the philosophy of govern- 
ment have continued to the present moment. The Editor of the Boston Quarterly 
Review attempted, in 1838 and 1839, to bring out and settle a Democratic philosophy 
of government. He took then, as now, the principle that all power is of God, and 
gave to government its foundation in divine right. He did not say with one of his 
esteemed friends, “ Democracy is practical Christianity,’’ but “ Democracy is neither 
more nor less than the great principles of Christianity applied to our social and politi- 
cal relations.”” Now this Christian philosophy, which I then and now set forth as the 
D. mocratic philosophy of government, I contend is that which, at bottom, the Demo- 
cratic party, by an overwhelming majority, virtually accepts, though perhaps not for- : 
mally. The Democratic party is not an intidel party, but a truly believing party; and 
it has been, as it were, only by accident that so much infidel philosophy has now 
and then appeared in the writings of some of its advocates. I insist, then, that in 
assigning the origin I do to government, Iam not only philosophically correct, but [ 
am really a true interpreter of the dominant faith of my party. 
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yernment is founded in Divine Right, 
and that it is the will of God and not 
the will of the people that should be 
collected and expressed by the consti- 
tution; but they contend that the peo- 
ple are in God’s place, are his repre- 
sentative, their voice his voice, and 
therefore the constitution which does 
best collect and express the will of the 
people, will best and most authorita- 


tively collect and express the will of 


God. ‘This is the meaning of the axiom, 
“vox populi, vor Dei.” So far as con- 
cerns the Ideal, this obviates our ob- 
jections to the theory that makes the 
people ultimate ; it acknowledges the 
Divine sovereignty, and claims for the 
people sovereignty not in their own 
right, but merely as commissioned by 
the sovereign to speak in his name ; but 
practically it differs not at all from the 


doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of 


the people, for it in this case no more 
than in that admits of an appeal to 
aught beyond the people. To us it can 
matter nothing practically, whether you 
say the people are sovereign in their 
own right, or merely by Divine appoint- 
ment, if you make their sovereignty 
complete and permit the subject no 
appeal from their decision. The repre- 
sentative is clothed with all the author- 
ity of the sovereign and must therefore 
be received and obeyed as sovereign. 
So, practically on this theory as on the 
other, we should be bound to receive 
and obey whatever the people should 
teach and command. 

Still, denying the absolute sovereign- 
ty of the people, denying also that the 
people are the representative of the 
Divine sovereignty, and assuming that 
it is the Divine will that is sovereign, 
and therefore to be collected and ex- 
pressed by the constitution of the state, 
may we not say that it is nevertheless 
the people who must devise, establish, 
and maintain this constitution? Here 
is the real question before us. If we 
say that the people are sovereign in 
their own right, nothing is plainer or 
more certain than that we must concede 
them the full right to make all such 
arrangements as they please for giving 
practical effect to their will ; but when 
we say God is sovereign, the matter 
grows more difficult. For, if we say 
that God, as absolute sovereign, with- 
out regard to human agency, institutes 
and sustains all the requisite arrange- 
ments for giving practical effect to his 
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will, we lay down a principle that de- 
clares every government de facto a 
government de jure, that clothes all 
governments, whatever their character, 
with divine authority, and leaves to the 
people, however oppressed or down- 
trodden, no right, no duty, but passive 
obedience ; while, on the other hand, 
if we assume that the arrangements 
depend onthe people, and that it is theirs 
to provide for the collection and expres- 
sion in the State of the Divine will, we 
make the sovereign dependent on the 
subject, which were to raise the sub- 


ject over the sovereign, the creature 


over the creator. How solve the diffi- 
culty ? 

I have stated the difficulty in the 
strongest light possible, because I have 
no wish to disguise it, or to seem to 
solve a problem I am not, and that I 
feel I am not, able to solve. If I 
could count on my readers as firm be- 
lievers in the Christian religion, I would 
pledge myself to solve the problem to 
their satisfaction; but as I cannot so 
count on them without some important 
reservations, I must leave to their ap- 
prehension at least, many difficulties 
unremoved. I am anxious, however, 
in alluding as I do to faith in the Chris- 
tian religion in connection with civil 
government, that my readers should not 
misunderstand me. I frankly confess 
that I am unable in my own mind to 
settle down on a political theory that 
shall be equally acceptable to the 
Christian and the Infidel. I can 
accept no theory of government that 


does not imply as its basis the truth of 


Christianity, and the truth of Christi- 
anity, not as a mere system of philoso- 
phy, but as a gracious scheme, devised 
by Infinite Love and Merey for the 
practical redemption and sanctification 
of mankind. At the bottom of all my 
thoughts on polities, ethies, art, philo- 
sophy, lies ever in my own mind, the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and I see not, 1 cannot under- 
stand how it can possibly be otherwise 
with any consistent, straightforward- 
minded man, who honestly believes in 
Christ as the Son of God, the Redeemer 
and Sanctifier of men, through whom 
alone we have access to the Father. 
A Christian people must needs form 
the State on Christian principles, and 
administer it for Christian ends. It is 
therefore I hold, not to the union of 
Church and State, but to the unity of 
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Church and State ; or rather that it is 
the Church that commissions the State, 
as Samuel the prophet anoints Saul in 


the name of the Lord to be king of 


Israel. 

But while I believe and maintain all 
this, I do not hold that within the bosom 
of the State itself, before the civil law, 
or political law even, any distinction 
should be made between those who 
believe and ‘hose who believe not. 
The civil gov rnment proper should be 
restricted in the sphere of its action, to 
those matters-which immediately affect 
men in their purely human relations. 
The proper objects of civil government 
are outward deeds, affecting our rela- 
tions one to another; and so far as 
these are concerned, all men should be 
held to be equal, and should have the 
same rights and duties, and be free 
from all liability to be questioned before 
the civil tribunal concerning their faith 
or want of faith. I would resist unto 
death the prescription of a creed or a 
form of worship by the State. The 
State has no call to meddle with these 
matters, and its sole right as its sole 
duty in regard to them is to leave and 
maintain them, so far as outward politi- 
cal and civil action is concerned, per- 
fectly free to all. Nor do I stop here. 
While I maintain to the Church of God 
the right to decide authoritatively on 
all matters of faith and practice, and 
therefore on all that relates to my 
duties as a citizen as well as a man, | 
yet contend in her own name, and by 
her own authority, that in bringing in 
the civil arm to enforce by physical 
pains and penalties obedience to the 


doctrines she teaches, or tothe forms of 


worship she prescribes, she, so far forth 
as she does this, ceases to be the Church 


of God, and follows not the spirit of 


Christ, but of antichrist. The Church, 
properly speaking, never has, since its 
first organization, in a single instance 
so done. Individuals and civil govern- 
ments claiming co-ordinate or para- 
mount authority to the Church, have at 
times so done, but the Church itself, 
when it has spoken with its genuine 
voice, has uniformly declared, as it 
needs must, for the largest religious 
liberty. It adopts the maxim, Every- 
thing after its kind. It claims the right 
to enforce its creed and discipline, but 
only by appeals to the conscience and 
the reason; that is, by moral appeals, 
for moral appeals are the only suitable 
appeals in the nature of things for the 
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production of moral convictions. The 
only matters in relation to which phy- 
sical coercion. properly so called, is 
lawful, are men’s outward deeds, which, 
as we have said, immediately affect our 
purely human relations. | pray my 
readers to do me the justice to bear 
these remarks in mind, and not to ae- 
cuse me of seeking to destroy the 
foundations of religious freedom. I go 
with heart and soul for religious liberty, 
but against religious license ; for free 
inquiry into all subjects, though | am 
unable to eall the dogmatism which 
denies the truth of religion by so sacred 
a name, as I am to eall, by the holy name 
of freedom, the license to cut my neigh- 
bor’s throat, or to pick his pocket. 

But to return from this digression, 
into which I have run to escape mis- 
apprehension. On any hypothesis the 
problem before us is none of the easiest. 
We cannot solve it without going some- 
what deeply into the abstrusest meta- 
physics. We must determine what is 
the true distinction between the Church 
and the State; between man viewed 
generically and man viewed individu- 
ally; between human agency and the 
Divine sovercignty ; and in the case of 
each determine where the one ends and 
the other begins. The question of the 
State obviously then is no isolated ques- 
tion. Itruns into general metaphysics, 
and metaphysics run into the ology, for 
metaphysics are nothing but the form 
we give to our religious faith ; our the- 
logy determines our metaphysics, our 
ethics, and our polities, It is idle to 
attempt to separate the political ques- 
tion from the ethical, the metaphysical 
or the theological ; such a separation is 
possible only to the acute intellects that 
frame Lyceum constitutions, and ordain 
that religion and politics shall not be 
introduced as topics of discussion. We 
assume, therefore, in seeking to solve 
the political problem, the data furnished 
by our theology, and the metaphysics 
which grow out of it, and assuming 
these data, we hope it is possible to 
attain to a tolerable solution, and one 
which will retain a sphere for human 
agency without sacrificing the Divine 
sovereignty. 

Let us understand what is the precise 
problem now before us. Ged is sove- 
reign. This much is conceded. But 
his sovereignty must be practically 
embodied, or represented among men, 
or it would be to us as if it were not. 
This again is conceded. This repre- 
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sentative in the highest and fullest sense 
is the city of God or the Church. 
This too I take now for granted. This 
representative, so far as it concerns 
the outward actions of men, and their 
purely human relations, is what we call 
civil government. Now the constitu- 
tion of civil government for represent- 
ing or expressing the Divine will, is it 
solely of Divine appointment, or solely 
of human appointment? If solely of 
Divine appointment, then God does all, 
rovides for all, and we have nothing 
to do but passively submit to the gov- 
ernment that is; if of human appoint- 
ment solely, the Divine will must be 
dependent on the human for the means 
and opportunity to manifest itself. 
Which is the true view ? 
Neither, when taken exclusively. In 
the universe as it is, there is always 
room for the Divine sovereignty and 
human agency ; and any system of phi- 
losophy that sacrifices either to the 
other, is for that reason, if no other, 
false and mischievous. ‘The philoso- 
phy that sacrifices the Divine to the 
human, is Atheism; that which sacri- 
fices the Human to the Divine is Pan- 
theism. True Christian philosophy is 
that alone which retains both terms, as- 
serting in all its plenitude the Divine 
sovereignty, and yet so as thereby not 
to impair the freedom of the will, or de- 
stroy the contingency of second causes. 
The reconciliation of the two terms is 
no doubt a difficult matter; but we 
must retain both, whether we are able 
to reconcile them or not. These two 
terms have been for the most part re- 
tained ; but our politicians are not quite 
right in making the State the represen- 
tative of the human will alone, and the 
Church of the Divine alone, thereby 
excluding human freedom entirely from 
the Church, and religious principle 
from the State; thus raising up and 
contending for two separate and inde- 
pendent empires, which can coexist 
only in a state of mutual hostility. But 
human freedom must have its place in 
the Church even, and the Divine sove- 
reignty must enter into the State, so 
that human liberty, which else were 
license, may become the /aw of liberty. 
Now, if we stud¥ the universe and 
God’s providence by the light of the 
profoundest Christian philosophy, we 
shall find that God creates and governs 
all, each after its kind. He does not 
make the ox the horse, nor demand of 
one what is fitted only to the nature of 
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the other ; for that would be to deny all 
distinction between the ox and the 
horse. Now God has created the hu- 
man kind, the genus MAN, distinct from 
all other genera, with which it never is 
and never can be in the nature of things 
confounded. The old Schoolmen in 
their doctrine of genera and species, 
regard man as a species, belonging to 
the genus animal, which genus again 
was a species belonging to the genus 
being; but this was to confound the 
logical genera and species with the 
natural, and, as it has been said, turn 
over and over again, to clothe with 
reality mere logical abstractions, which 
have no existence in nature; none out 
of the mind of the logician. Man is 
not an animal enlarged, or with the 
superaddition of certain faculties which 
the mere animal has not. Strip man 
of certain faculties, such as reason, 
conscience, &c., and he would not be 
a mere animal, for he would not be at 
all. ‘These qualities which are sup- 
posed to be essential to his existence 
merely as man, and which are regarded 
as distinguishing him from the brute, 
are not merely essential to his exist- 
ence as man, but to his existence as a 
being. In other words, man is resoly- 
able into no higher genus or idea. He 
is not an animal enlarged, but, at the 
least, an animal transformed. Nothing 
in him is precisely the same, however 
analogous it may appear with anything 
discoverable in any other race,—a fact 
which it would be well to keep in mind 
when studying comparative physiology. 
We should never speak of the human 
species, but of the human kind, race, 
or genus. 

But, while we reject the notion that 
man is a species of the genus animal, 
standing, as some of our naturalists ig- 
norantly and brutishly place him, at the 
head of the class Mammalia, we are 
still to bear in mind that the genus 
Humanity, what we call human nature, 
is no logical abstraction, no mere gene- 
ral term, with nothing in the world of 
reality to respond to it, but a real exist- 
ence, and in some sort an existence 
independent of individuals, though 
never actually separable from indi- 
viduals. Humanity in this sense, that 
is, taken generically, possesses in itself 
certain attributes which constitute it 
what it is. This is only saying that 
humanity is humanity. 

This granted, evidently, God must 
govern humanity according to these 
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essential attributes; in other words, 
according to the constitution with 
which he has created it. We may 
say, then, that God’s power over hu- 
manity is limited by this constitution. 
Let no one be startled at this assertion. 
For after all, it is only simply saying 
that the same thing cannot both be and 
not be at the same time. Unquestion- 
ably God can do whatever does not 
imply in itself an absolute contradic- 


tion. When we say he governs hu- 
manity, we necessarily assume, that 
humanity remains, as the subject 


governed. But humanity is all and 
entire in its nature, in those attributes 
which we call, whether properly or 
not, its constitution. Now, God, if he 
suffer humanity to remain, must suffer 
it to remain with this constitution un- 
impaired, and therefore govern hu- 
manity in accordance with it; for to 

overn contrary to it, would be to 
- hae humanity itself. The ques- 
tion, therefore, comes to this, “* Shall 
humanity be preserved or not?” which 
again amounts to this, “ Shall God 
govern, or shall he not?” ‘The limita- 
tion of Divine Sovereignty for which I 
contend, then, is at bottom really no 
limitation of Divine power ; for it does 
not imply that God cannot do whatever 
he will, but simply that he cannot do a 
thing without doing it, if he does it, he 
does it ; that is to say, he cannot create 
and preserve such an order of exist- 
ence as man without creating and pre- 
serving such an order of existence as 
man. 

This settled, we may proceed a step 
further. Humanity, in this generic 
sense, is causative, active, creative. 
This is affirmed in affirming that hu- 
manity is a reality. Our 
reality is our notion of being or sub- 
stance, of something that is. But our 
notion of something that is, that is to 
say, of being, or substance, is precisely 
our notion of cause, or causative force, 
the vis activa of Leibnitz,* which he 
distinguishes from the PoTENTIA ACTIVA 
of the Scholastics, as the principle is 
distinguished from the attribute, or as 
the Greeks distinguish the entelecheia, 
the principle of action, from Dynamis 
or simple power, or capacity to act 
when excited to act by some foreign 
agent or stimulus. This is the grand 


* Opera Leibn. Ed. Erdmann. 
emendatione et de notione substantic. 
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contribution of modern science to gene. 
ral philosophy ; ; and this resolution of 
the notion of being or substance into 
that of causative force, constitutes, 
under a metaphysical point of view, 
our principal advance on the ancients 
and the Scholastics. 

The full importance of this fact, that 
our notion of substance is the notion of 
causative force, has as yet hardly be- 
gun to be appreciated by our philoso. 
phers. Spinoza’s Pantheism, as well 
as that of his disciples at the present 
day in France, Germany and this coun. 
try, results from ignorance or negleet 
of this fact. Spinoza defined substance, 
with the Cartesians, to be that which 
demands nothing beyond itself in order 
to be conceived of ; in which sense, ey}. 
dently, there can be but one substance, 
that is, God; and, therefore, all exist- 
ences which compose the universe are 
not really substantive existences, but 
merely forms of the existence of this 
one absolute substance. ‘This not only 
involved pantheism in religion, but the 
denial of liberty in the state, and in 
morality, by destroying all causality in 
the universe but that of God himself 
Man could not be tron, could not aet, 
could not be accountable, for he had no 
substantive existence. We are saved 
from this pantheistic vortex, where 
creation disappears and all morality is 
swallowed up, only by this fact, that 
the notion of substance is the notion of 
causative and, therefore, that 
whatever proves itself capable of pro- 
A effe substantive 
existence. 

Humanity being essentially causative 
force, that is, God in 
rning it, govern it he must 
preserve it, must as Lo pre- 
to it thischaracter. If he should 
destroy in human nature 
this causative force, that is to say, the 
inherent principle of humanity to act, 
to cause, to produce, he would, us we 
have seen, destroy humanity itself. 
This granted, God can govern human- 
ity only in accordance with, that is to 

say, by preserving intact, human ae- 
tivity, that is to si ay, human freedom, 
The only inte ‘lligible definition of free- 
dom is the power todo. 1 am a causa- 
tive force only so far as I have power 
to cause, or todo. Just so far as my 


force : 


‘ts must have a 


an entelechera, 
gove! ince to 
sO gove rm 
serve 
overrule or 


Pars 1, p. 122, De prime philosophie 
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wer to cause, or to do, is restrained, 
is limited, is my being itself limited. 
If I am, as we have seen, causative 
force in my essence, evidently my 
being can be only commensurate with 
this force ; and therefore I can exist, 
can be at all, only so far as this force 
remains, and this can remain only so 
far as I am free. ‘lhe Divine sove- 
reignty is limited, then, in the govern- 
ment of humanity by human freedom, 
for humanity is all and entire in its 
freedom. 

Here is a grand result; we settle 
here at once the old dispute about free 
agency. Men have asked, is my will 
free’ am J free? Nonsense. This is 
not the question, but, am 1? am I at 
allt For I am only so far forth as I 
am free. Man, we have seen, is active 
in his essence ; he is in his nature an 
activity, and nothing but an activity. 
But I am active only in that action 
which has its cause and origin in me. 
If I perform it only through necessity, 
I perform it not at all, but it is per- 
formed by that foree which necessi- 
tates me. So far as I am enslaved, 
deprived of power to act, I cease to be, 
am as it were annihilated. Absolute 
slavery, slavery extending to the whole 
being, were absolute death, total extine- 
tion of being. So long and so far as I 
exist at all, so long and so far I am 
free. ‘The same may be affirmed of 
every substantive existence. God 
governs humanity, but governs in 
accordance with its freedom, and must 
if he govern at all. In subjecting man 
to the absolute sovereignty of God, we 
then provide for the highest possible 
freedom. 

The error on this subject has grown 
out of the notion that man, so far as 
governed, is passive ; but, according to 
the doctrine we have established, man 
can never be the passive subject of any 
government, human or divine, for the 
best of all reasons, that he is essentially 
active, and his activity cannot be con- 
verted into passivity, for so far as it 
ceases to be activity, it ceases to be at 
all. This may throw light on many 
moral and theological questions, and 
one day will. It wil] teach theologians 
that in the process of regeneration the 
sinner is active and not passive ; and 
it will explain not only why men sin, 


but why God, who cannot approve of 


sin and is all powerful, does not pre- 
vent men from sinning. It will, more- 


over, enable us to perceive why it is 
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that there is no antagonism between 
government and liberty. All govern- 
ment, if it be government, retains the 
subject governed, and as that subject 
is free essentially, and exists and can 
exist no further than free, evidently 
government can be no infringement of 
freedom. ‘The two are in themselves, 
not as commonly supposed, necessarily 
hostile, but reeoncilable. 

As man must be active wherever he 
is, and as he can be active no further 
than he is free, it follows that his 
agency must always count for some- 
what in every practical arrangement 
adopted for the expression of the 
Divine will. The will of God depends 
in some degree on me whether it shall 
be expressed in my life or not. It 
is in my power to sin, which is con- 
trary to the will of God ; so it is with 
the race. ‘The practical constitution 
for expressing or representing the 
Divine will, the Divine sovereignty, 
must then be regarded as depending, 
up toa certain point, on human agency. 
Men cannot create or institute the 
sovereign, they cannot originate or 
commission government ; but they can 
provide more or less wisely for the 
tree, full and authoritative expression 
of the Divine Will, the only legitimate 
sovereign. So in tracing the origin of 
government to Divine Right, we do 
not exclude all will and agency of man 
from the practical arrangements for the 
wise and just administration of govern- 
ment; that is, for giving the Word of 
God free course in the State, that it 
may be glorified in universal political 
and social well-being. 

Having arrived at this point, the 
question now comes up as to this prac- 
tical arrangement. What is the legiti- 
mate end of government? And how 
shall we constitute the administration 
of government, so far as placed under 
human control, so as to secure this end ? 
We have waded through the metaphy- 
sics of the question, and are now pre- 
pared to answer the practical question ; 
but there is not room to do so in the 
present Article, and | must therefore 
ask my readersto indulge me for another 
month. In the meantime, I pray 
them to suspend as much as possible 
their judgments on certain points in this 
essay which must be not a little offen- 
sive to them; for notwithstanding all 
appearances, they will find me coming 
out strongly, and more strongly than 
they at present believe possible, in 
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favor of popular government. Iam for law of God ; and I think I find the 
a government that will not only theo- foundation of such government not in 
retically, but practically, secure to theocracy alone, nor in democracy 
every man, regardless of his accidents, alone, but in the fusion of both into one 
perfect equality with every other man uniform Theocratico-democratic com- 
before the law, and freedom from all monwealth, as I will endeavor to show 
restraints but those imposed by the in my next and closing paper. 


Norr.—As Mr. Brownson reserves the complete development of his views on this subject to a third 
and closing Article, we are also compelled to postpone the remarks they appear to call for from the 
Democratic Review. In the mean time, we take this mode of noticing generally the Dumerous letters 
from correspondents and subscribers, complaining of the admission into the pages of this work 
of papers containing the sentiments which have characterized some of Mr. Brownson’s contributions, 
In the Number for last April, in the Editorial Note to one of these papers, the nature of the peculiar 
connection subsisting between that able and distinguished gentleman and this work, was stated with 
sufficient distinctness, as it seemed, to preclude the necessity for any recurrence to it; nor did we 
suppose it poss'ble that so many could continue to hold the Review responsible for views so widely 
diverse from those which have been, on many occasions, amply stated by it. To those who have 
seen fit to testify their displeasure at our correspondent’s heresies by the withdrawal of their sab- 
scriptions, while parting from them with perfect cheerfulness, we take the liberty of suggesting that 
possibly there may be some mutuality in the loss, and that were the number of such tenfold more 
considerable, it could not affect our completion of an engagement with a respected and esteemed 
correspondent, resting on a basis of good faith, with which no consideration of expediency can, of 
course, come into comparison.—Ep. D. R. 





HYMENEAL, 


I. 


Let there be flutes in the sunny air, 
Let there be harps in the perfumed halls! 
Let there be maidens gathered there, 
Ravishing ears with their measured calls! 
Let our spirits be bathed in music now, 
And rapt in sound let our hearts keep time, 
While the glad flowers that wreathe the brow, 
Tremble, as swelleth or falls the rhyme. 


Fill the lucid cup 

With the gurgling wine, 
Till it foameth up 

With a fiery shine ; 
Press it to the lip 

Redder than its gleam, 
Let the mad heart dip 


Till we die with bliss, 
*Till we tell the skies, 

Greater joy than this 
Never Jove supplies ! 


Ill, 


What ho! for a dance now!—thy hand, matchless maiden 
They are moist, they are warm, are thy fingers so slim, 
And the love-light with which thy soft blue e yes are laden, 
In rapture now flashes, now fades as they swim. 
High heaves thy white breast like a foam-beflecked ocean! 
Streams thy hair in the wind that its bright wreath displaces ! 
Let us up and aw ay, then, and blend in one motion, 
One in body and spirit, beloved of the Graces 





In its lifeful stream, 
' 
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Iv. 


O Hymen! I6 Hymen! Hail, thou born of Love and Wine! 
Offspring of Aphrodité and of Lyeus divine! 

O rose-crowned and torch-bearing, and of step elate and free, 
Wherever thou art straying now, our hymn must reach to thee ! 


If ever prayer was grateful to thine ears delighted, when 

To thee went aspiration from a hundred maids and men, 

All waiting for thy presence, circling round the bridegroom proud, 
And bride with cheeks as brilliant as Aurora’s morning-cloud ;— 


And if ever thou didst hasten to join the white-robed throng, 

As in lengthening procession it blithely moved along, 

Amidst our bravest manhood, yet thyself the bravest still, 

And brighter than our girls with breath like breeze from Hybla’s hill ;— 


Come nigh to us! we pant for thee! we faint at thy delay, 

© freer of the matron from the bondman’s evil sway! 

For maid fair as she thou lovedst, and through toilsome trial wed, 
Thou must loose the virgin girdle, must bless the nuptial bed. 


She hath waited for thee, Hymen! for many a long hour, 

For her soul hath been a fragment, her frame a folded flower, 
And her white limbs are all trembling now, until thy mystic rites 
Shall fill her life with perfectness, and whelm it in delights. 


By the love that she has cherished, the hope to which she’s clung ; 
By the dreams her sleep have gilded, by the songs that she has sung ; 
By the fire beneath her eyelid, the flutte r of her heart, 

And by the spell east ‘round her through thy brother’s wily art,— 


We call thee, call thee, Beautiful! wait not a moment more! 
From where thy feet are wandering, glide field and mountain o’er, 
And all thine ivory altars their hands shall well supply 

With marjoram, and roses bright, and vests of blood-red dye! 


Vv. 


On the air empurpled riding, 
Saw ye not the God, 

Onward hither gently gliding, 
With a gracious nod ¢ 

Mark ye not his mighty presence, 
*Round us, and within? 

Ileard ye not his song of pleasance 
*Bove our choral din? 


VI. 
There’s light that burns around us here 
That never shall be quenched nor dim ; 
And threads spin now the gentler Fates, 
To sever vain ’s their sister’s whim ; 
“ Back! back!” they cry to ATRopPos, 
“ Nor linger round our mystic loom! 
When birth and life are twining we, 
‘Thy finger shall not blight the bloom. 


“ The my stery of a human soul 
Is growing ‘neath our fingers fast, 
And well the nascent ecstasy 
Is sowing as the shuttle’s cast ; 
While through the passion’s present storm 
Are gleaming now the starry years, 
And stout and fair the Dual Life 
Is streaming bright through earthly tears. 
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“ The work our hands are weaving now 
Was glorious in our younger days ; 

Coals from our oldest altar-top 
Laborious ages make to blaze, 

And ere we planned one human doom, 
Doom bearing weal or wanton wo, 

Our type and strength prefixed this hour, 
And swearing bade it should be so! 


* Love thrilled with rapture at the sound, 
Though formless lying ‘neath the sea, 
And Titan hearts that swelled with rage 
Were stormless at the glad decree ; 
Our mighty mother felt new joy 
Swift gushing through her weary frame, 
And strangely o’er unmeasured space, 
A hushing deep and holy came. 





“ Immortal beings moving there 
Were duteous to the mighty Thought ; 
A life divine as Satrurn’s own 
Sprang beauteaous from the realm of Naught, 
And riding on the wings of Time 
Flew radiant towards its frame and hour, 
Until it reached these destined hearts, 
Obedient to its perfect power. 


““ Tt reached this hour, this blessed hour, 
The brightest in the roll of time, 
Gold-written in chronologies, 
And lightest in the lyric rhyme ; 
It reached these forms—ye perfect forms ! 
Maid! fairest far of Pyrrua’s seed ! 
And Man! that with Larona’s son 
Comparest well in word and deed ! | 


‘* Like iron is the silken tie 
That bindeth now these Two in One ; 
The shadowy Future reads its book 
And findeth it as “tis begun. 
A mortal dwelling on the earth 
Shall never see it snapped in twain ; 
Its sundering Heaven and Acheron 
For ever shall await in vain.” | 


So Lacuesis and CLotno sing, 

As spinning out the threads aright, 
Existence grows beneath their hands, 
Beginning well in wild delight ; 

“ Back! back !” they ery to Arropos, | 
“ Nor linger round our mystic loom, 

When birth and life are twining we, 
Thy finger shall not blight the bloom.” 


Vil. 


With the day’s departing glow 
Crimsons now the western sky, 
And her thin and eurved bow 
Dian hangeth up on high : 
It is not Day—it is not Night, 
But something born of both, Twilight ! 
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Holy hour, and happy hour ! 

As the wind we love the best, 
From the Islands of the Blest, 
Comes the odorous South-West. 

Stilly round the curtains lower 
Of the couch of ivory 
Where the good united be, 

In a chamber high and fair, 
Arched with a painted ceiling, 
Cupid’s frolic freaks revealing ; 

Filled with perfumes rich and rare, 
Hung with well-wrought tapestry ; 

While a rose-tint over all, 

And sweet musie’s dying fall, 

Trembling like the coo of dove, 

Feed the heav’n-lit flame of Love ! 


Vill. 


Temple meet of holiest pleasure, 
Ark, that shrines a priceless treasure, 
Consecrate to Love and Truth, 

And the plighted faith of youth ! 
Silvered in chaste Cynruia’s rays, 
In the scented air and cool, 

Singing at the vestibule, 

Here we celebrate thy praise. 

Woes break not thy sweet repose ! 
Storms blight not thy blooming rose ! 


Time, that doth the years devour, |! 
Time, that eats the moulded brass, 
Time, that o’er the stars hath power, 
Slowly by the Loving pass ! 

| 

4 


Deatn, pale daughter of the Night, i 
Fatherless, and full of fright ; i 
Death, that seeks the peasant’s cot ; i 
Death, that palace spareth not ; 
Banish from thy memory, 

That such glorious Life may be ! , 


O new-born Life, serene and high, 
That round thy viewless form hast cast 
Bright effluence of the Upper Sky, 
The shadow of the First and Last. 
Learn that this time, this woless time, 
Know that this sky, this cloudless sky, 
Each in their calm content sublime, 
Thy future greatness typify ! 4 
Peace shall thy servant be, without, within, 
And smiling Love and Days devoid of sin. 


IX. 
Hushed be the white-robed choir, 
Toneless the golden lyre ! 
Good Night : , 
For Sleep around each brow, 
His poppies bindeth now,— ie 
Good Night! G 
At such an hour as this, | 
Silence best music is, — ; 
Good Night ! 
. Cu. S. Conepon. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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POETRY FOR 


Tue predominant fact in the history of 
the nineteenth century thus far—and 
there is slight probability of the fact 
becoming a fiction—is unquestionably 
the importance and elevation of the 
mass—the People, by distinction—the 
tiers-état of France, the Commons of 
England. This fact is no less encour- 
aging than novel. Befvre the era of 
the French Revolution and our own 
antecedent to it, the People as such, 
were considered with indifference, if 
not contempt. ‘They had been regard- 
ed much in the same light as the Helots 
of Sparta, or the servile castes of Rus- 
sia and Poland. Their rights were 
never mooted, for they had never been 
declared ; they were supposed to exist 
only through the sufferance of the 
superior nobility and the will of the 
sovereign, and their lot was to toil, to 
suffer, and to pay taxes. This com- 
prised their history, which might have 
been written in a very concise epitome. 
But modern science and modern philo- 
sophy—and, let us add, the silent influ- 
ence of the true republican spirit of 
the Gospel—gave rise to a new state 
of things. Respect for the claims of 
human nature in the abstract, and of 
the individual in the concrete, begat 
sympathy for the former and reverence 
for the latter. Man, as such, was ad- 
mitted by his brother, as a brother, and 
his name and title allowed to rank 
higher (as our admirable Channing 
wrote) than King or President. Human- 
ity, in her naked magnificence, asserted 
her inherent privileges, which were as 
openly acknowledged. Rank, riches, 
and royal power, lost their hold on the 
popular imagination, and Europe saw, 
at that late date, the sovereign of an 
ancient house treated as an usurper 
and punished more ignominiously than 
even a usurper merited. Force of 
character, moral energy, intellectual 
resources—these became wealth in 
that trying hour, and the weak, the 
bigoted and wavering, naturally fell 
the necessary victims of the conqueror. 
Yet as evil generally precedes good, 
so out of this chaos of tumult and 
crime emerged a benefit, the bow of 
promise, as from an atmosphere of 
storms and physical convulsion. ‘This 
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THE PEOPLE. 


benefit we have already mentioned, and 
it is this peculiar feature in the charaec- 
ter of the age, the present position and 
claims of the people, that has given 
birth to a new and striking application 
of poetry to life, which may be ex- 
pressed in the phrase, Poetry for the 
People. 

Poetry always conveys the truest 
and most striking features in the coun- 
tenance of the time. ‘The most ac- 
curate painters of men cannot fail so to 
portray their master passions, reacting 
upon contemporary opinions and cur- 
rent modes of thought and action, but 
that he must needs also depict the con- 
temporary influences by which these, 
too, are moulded; and these influences 
combine what we popularly describe as 
the Spirit of the Age. The patriarchal 
period, the splendid hierarchies of the 
ancient and modern world, chivalry, 
classic heroism, popular mythology, 
national traditions, legendary supersti- 
tions, the maxims even of the court 
and the mart, all point to peculiar ten- 
dencies in the times wherein they 
flourished. ‘The present epoch of lite- 
rature and popular sentiment must 
have its mouth-piece also, and this it 
finds in Poetry for the People. 

At this phrase, Jet not your fine 
scholar nor your fastidious gentleman 
smile ; the people have their political 
theories and representations ; they have 
their magazines, encyclopedias, lee- 
tures and science; they have their 
theologians and newspapers, and the 


active brain of the wise legislator. 
Universal in its native region, Poetry 
is restricted within the boundaries 
of no caste or condition of society, 
but ranges at will through every 
department of life, and every grade 


of rank, till (as at present) it finds its 
sweet home in the breast of the 
simple-hearted but sincere, the honest 
though humble, and the true lovers 
of the divine art, among the popu- 
lar body. For them, too, the mod- 
ern historian ransacks the archives 
of the past to ascertain the starting- 
point of modern liberty. For them, 
he turns over the fascinating pages of 
cowled friars, or the lively chronicles of 
the courtly historiographers, illuminated 
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no less by the pictures of genius than 
the colors of the artist, to be enabled 
to put his finger on precedents of price- 
less value and concessions of royal 
bounty, or to paint a Saxon freedman, 
a Norman knight, a German count, a 
Romish cardinal, a French king, a 
Spanish emperor; to note the demo- 
eracy of the Romish Church, the re- 
publican character of commercial cities, 
the origin of parliaments and congresses, 
and to infer, from historical deductions, 
the dawnings of an intellectual and a 
religious revolution long prior to the 
appearance of Luther. 

The writer of prose fiction (the most 
popular form of contemporary litera- 
ture) addresses himself to the people. 
Let him address scholars, like Lamb or 
Landor, and he is read by few else, 
even if he possess a degree of mental 
power that bursts beyond any confined 
limits of conventionalism or taste. 
Let him, however, write of the past 
with reverential retrospection, or of the 
future with gladness and joyful hope ; 
let him present a faithful mirror of the 
present time, in his pages, and he is 
read by all. The substance of his 
work may happen to be grounded on 
history or real life, on land or sea, in 
the walks of busy, or the picturesque 
variety of common life ; impressed with 
this spirit, it must be popular, for it is, 
in effect, a history of the people. 

Sull further to exemplify this uni- 
versally prevalent popular tendency in 
all of our literature, at the present day, 
take the most abstract and (as vulgarly 
conceived) the least entertaining de- 
partment of it, speculative philosophy, 
ethical or metaphysical. Here we find 
the appetite as keen as in the regions 
of fiction. Not only in lecture-rooms 
and in the pulpit, but also in books* and 
even periodicals. Our leading maga- 
zines contain essays on these subjects, 
that would have been seen, in the last 


age, nowhere but in the volumes of 


professed writers on philosophy, and 
those too of the first class. We will 
not be so invidious as to attempt a 
comparison in the case of other periodi- 
cals, though we might point to papers 
in this Journal, to which no parallel ean 
be offered in the monthly critical peri- 
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odicals of the last century. An inqui- 
sitive tone of critical speculation is to be 
seen in the most ephemeral produc- 
tions of the day, and we need no other 
test of the growing intelligence of the 
people than the character of newspaper 
literature, the excellence of which 
must continue to advance in proportion 
to the demand for it.—But it is in 
poetry especially that we must look 
for the purest expression of the popular 
feeling. It is in poetry that (anti-poeti- 
cal as we are thought to be) the national 
spirit is most faithfully evolved. Poetry, 
forsaking the knight in his bower, the 
baron in his castle, has taken up her 
abode, “ for better for worse,” with the 
artificer and the husbandman, not re- 
stricting herself, to be sure, to such so- 
ciety, but including them in her wide 
province, and watching over them with 
affectionate care. ‘The poor man, up- 
right, sincere, earnest, with deep en- 
thusiasm and vigorous self-reliance, he 
is the hero of our time. ‘The old fash- 
ioned heroes of war and slaughter, one 
foot on land and one on sea, we are apt 
to consider with pity for their Quixot- 
ism and contempt for their absurd pre- 
tensions, at the same time that we are 
captivated by their brilliant accomplish- 
ments, and charmed by their humanity 
and knightly grace. The struggle of 
life, the war with circumstances, that 
is the great battle to be fought, and 
one in which different qualities are re- 
quired from those that bear away the 
palm in the warfare of blood and the 
contest for dominion and power. For 
hypocritical professions of gallantry, 
the modern poet sings the real happi- 
ness of domestic love. The wife has 
supplanted the mistress, as a social tie ; 
and marriage has put an end to the 
frivolities of idle gallantry, in the so 
called age of chivalry. We say se 
called, because we conceive true chival- 
ry repudiates most of the current vices 
which were cloaked beneath the broad 
mantle of its name ; and because we 
apprehend a true and accomplished 
knight to be the ideal of glorious 
manhood, and far beyond what that 
character was supposed to represent in 
the persons of the Templar and the 
knights of the Hospital. ‘Tournaments 


—E ED 


* We learn from one of the largest publishing hous’s in this city, that more copies 
of Abercrombie’s Philosophical Compends have been disposed of by them, than of 
any other work, whether of reality or fiction. 
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are long gone by, the duel is fast be- 
coming extinct, and the contest of 
rivalry is, now-a-days, limited to a 
contest of worth and spirit, not a trial 
of martial skill or physical prowess. 
A single illustration will express our 
meaning, and distinctly mark the cha- 
racteristics of the past and the present ; 
then they had the trial by battle, now 
we have the trial by jury. 

The necessity and dignity of labor, 
of endurance ; the native nobility of an 
honest and a brave heart ; the futility 
of all conventional distinctions of rank 
and wealth, when opposed to the innate 
claims of genius and virtue; the bro- 
therhood and equality of men,—not ne- 
cessarily a social uniformity, independ- 
ent of character and education, but the 
equality of civil rights and political 
advantages, for even actual blood-breth- 
ren are not necessarily equals, in aught 
beside the accident of their birth; 
the cultivation of manly liberality, of 
charity, in all its forms ; of generosity, 
in not trenching upon the exactions of 
intelligent prudence and clear justice ; 
an honorable poverty and a contented 
spirit, the richest of gifts—these are 
the favorite topics of the Poet of the 
People. To attain this title, the poet 
must be master of his age, its wants 
and privileges, the traits of his coun- 
trymen and the general aspect of soci- 
ety. Possessed of this knowledge, 
with a full heart, a firm hand, the 
“ vision and the faculty divine,” the rich 
resources of his art, and the aims and 
aspirations of humanity for his theme, 
what lessons can the poet not read the 
world—in what stirring tones will he 
not plead for his fellow men! How 
indignantly may he not repel the scorn 
east upon them, how vehemently up- 
braid their oppressors, how manfully 
exhort and how wisely persuade! Of 
all men he is their dearest friend and 
strongestchampion. No statesman, no 
patron, no general can effect a tithe of 
what he may accomplish; for give a 
man heart and true counsel and warm 
sympathy, and you give him what kings 
have never been able to purchase or 
capitalists to monopolize. 

he great Poet of the People, the 
world-renowned bard, the Homer of 
the mass, has not yet appeared, but we 
have some deserving approaches to 
that model. He who might, if he 
chose, have gained that name, Words- 
worth, has preferred to rest content 
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with the applause of sages and scholars, 
adopting the worldly schemes of church- 
men and the defenders of the sacred 
right of kings. Two countries have 
produced great poets, truly Poets for 
the People, of their own soil, but whose 
peculiar dialects confine their generous 
sentiments almost entirely within their 
own boundaries—Burns and Schiller, 
The former, both in point of date and 
degree of genius, and the employment 
of it for the great end we are speaking 
of, has the best right to be placed at 
the head of a list of Poets for the Peo- 
ple. Himself a peasant, sympathizing 
strongly with the (so called) inferior 
class of his countrymen;- with the 
genius, besides, of a great and true 
poet, (not always convertible terms), 
and with the faithful heart of a noble 
human being; his mission it was to 
sing the native worth of man and the 
patent of nobility, to be derived solely 
from inherent virtue and a bounteous 
Providence. 

Patriotism, Love, and Humanity, 
were the three darling graces of the 
poetic creed of Robert Burns, and the 
greatest of these was and is, humanity. 
His classic stanzas are engraven on 
the hearts of all, and a discussion of the 
admirable poetry he has left behind him, 
and the hardly jess admirable character 
of their author, bating venial defects 
neither original nor voluntary, is, at 
present, quite unnecessary. 

Schiller was more of the scholar and 
philosopher, and less of the man and the 
patriot, than Burns; but his appeals 
are as sincere, if not so direct, and 
where they are less passionate, they 
come recommended by the force of a 
strong intellect and the weight of an 
uncorruptible character. With less 
fire, he has more solemn earnestness; 
and he compensates for the defects of 
wit and humor, by a manly sensibility 
and a deep enthusiasm, that mark the 
great poet of the Germans. 

It was during the present century, 
however, that the claims of the peopie, 
and the demands for a new species of 
poetry, expressly designed to represent 
their condition and utter their aspira- 
tions, and at the same time to encourage 
and sustain their endeavors, have be- 
come established. In France and 
Germany there are poets now penning 
stanzas, addressed to the national heart 
of both countries, and that take their 
rise from the same source. But it 
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is in England and America, the fore- 
most countries of modern times, where 
we must look for the noblest manifesta- 
tion of this holy zeal for human happi- 
ness and universal liberty. In the 
former country, we find, among others, 
Crabbe, and Elliott, and Milnes, and 
Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, 
and Thomas Miller, the basket-maker ; 
to which we may add anew name in 
that of Prince, the Manchester opera- 
tive. These are the chief. Proctor 
and Mr. Southey, and the Hon. Baptist 
Noel, and the author of the “ Cathedral,” 

have written ve ry fine poe ms of this 
description, and the spirit of this poetry 
is ever discovering itself, even in the 
writings of those who are least dis- 
posed to favor its tendency. ‘The only 
fear with us is, that the cant of free- 
dom, which runs, as is the case too 


often, to mere license ; the cant of 


toleration, concealing total indifference, 
and like the cant of learning, a mere 


apology for pedantry ; the doctrine of 


popular improvement and the elevation 
of the laboring classes, may become a 
mere party signal, a stalking-horse for 
— al hypoc risy, and nothing more ; 
that the notes of the sacred hymn to 
liberty may be caught up and echoed 
by undeyout worshippers, thus pla- 
giarizing the feelings of the 
man as well as the 
genuine poet. 
: At one period, the noble trio of poets, 
patriots and philosop he Ts, W ordsworth, 
Southey and Coleridge, bid fair to be- 
come the popular poets of this nine- 
teenth century. But alas! the warm 
enthusiasm of youth, instead of subsid- 
ing into the solemn love of maturity, 
proved recreant to its generous nature 
and deserted the cause of Man. Sou- 
they prove “l the extravagance of his 
nature in his conversion, falling into 
the extreme of conservatism. This 
recantation he employed sophistry and 
abuse to defend. Coleridge was more 
moderate, and too just not to deal fairly 
by his species, though, at 
time, a lover of “the good old times,” 
“the old paths,” and all the other favor- 
ite antiquities of his party. He is per- 
haps the wisest of the conservatives ; 
and while he would preserve what was 
good in past ages, would also seek 
better them. <A stickler for institu- 
tions, he is no less a stickler for prin- 
ciples, and this is by no means the case 
with all of the conservative party, who 


honest 
images of the 


the same 
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would prefer, of the two, rather to have 
unworthy priests and a church esta- 
blishment, than no establishment with 
the best of dissenting ministers. Cole- 
ridge, asa political poet, is perhaps 
more influential by means of his disei- 
ples and followers than directly, Cer- 
tain of his pupils are among the select- 
est spirits of England, at the present 
moment. Wordsworth, philosophic as 
he is, has yet more of the popular 
clement Jn his poetry, nor can a fine 
spirit of humanity be denied to his 
genius. But it is restricted. A lover 
of man, he appears to care little for the 
obscurer classes of society. He cheers 
and invigorates the soul in its perilous 
passage, but rather as a philosopher 
thana poet. He is altogether too mild 
with tyrants and the harpies of govern- 
ments. ‘This admirable poet is the 
great philosopher of the day, the true 
teacher of wisdom, but not the orator 
for the people. He appears to be shy 
of their company. He is the advocate 
of liberty, and yet allows abuses to 
exist unchallenged, that are hedged in 
by precedent and guarded by the arm 
of power. He would have his country 
free, her name great among the nations, 
yet he discovers slight sympathy with 
any popular movement or the intel- 
lectual advancement of the industrial 
class. He would keep men in fixed 
castes. In a word, he distrusts the 
popular sentiment, and dreads the evi- 
dence of the popular will. Is this 
true! Let his, poetry answer—noble 
as it Is—itis noé Poetry for the People, 
in the exact sense in which we employ 
the phrase Scott was a high tory, 
and though high-toned, a narrow bigot 
party polities; yet his comprehen- 
sive genius and the magnanimity of his 
nature proved too much for his polities. 
In despite of his exoteric opinions as a 
partisan, he was a genial humanitarian 
in his every nature, and though he 
‘booed to the great with a deference 
that would have satisfied even the 
fawning nature of Sir Pertinax Mae- 
Sycophant himself, he nevertheless 
preserved love for the people in his in- 
most heart, perhaps unknown to him- 
self, yet easily seen in his works. 
With a glorious historical gallery, he 
still selects his noblest characters from 
the ordinary peasantry or from a race 
borne down by oppression —Gurth and 
Edie Ochiltree, and honest Caleb and 
brave John Highlandman, and the stern 
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Covenanter and the sturdy lowland Scot. 
Byron was too much self-absorbed to 
be the advocate of any class of human 


beings. His devotion to the cause of 


the Greeks after all, may be regarded 
as a proof of his love for melo- dramatic 
display. ‘To die fighting for them had 
a charm that he cdald not resist ; nor is 
it unjust (as we conceive), looking at 
the character of the man closely, to 
suspect that vanity may have had no 
small share in inducing him to balance 
even probable defeat and death, as 
hardly a fair set-off against the glory 
of suffering martyrdom in behalf of the 
most ingenious nation of antiquity. 
The author of Childe Harold has paint- 
ed Liberty in captivating colors, but it 
is as a poetic declamation ; it does not 
read as the outpouring of the genuine 
feelings of the heart. Byron’s tem- 
porary junction with Shelley and Hunt 
must have been a hasty proceeding ; 
he called himself liberal, out of pique 
to those who thought a lord could not 
be a friend of the people. Moore loves 
Ireland and Irishmen, and can pour 
forth a perfumed melody of most poetic 
sighs over their wrongs, fit at least for 
a ‘lady’ s song, if not for a freeman’s 
battle-shout ; but we question if the 
wrongs of the Birmingham and Man- 
chester operatives occupy many of his 
thoughts. He lives in a bed of roses 
among the nobility and people of fashion, 
—why should any thought or concern 
for the starvation of unwashed artisans 


be admitted to crumple its leaves? Of 


Shelley much has and more might be 
written, but we shall not undertake the 
task at present. Crabbe, though a poet 
of this century, we cannot help regard- 
ing asa poe tof the last age. Where he 
is “conventional, a sin not often to be 
laid to his charge, he is of the school 
of Pope ; but his matter is as fresh and 
unlike the form of his writings as it is 
possible to be. Perhaps a wider differ- 
ence cannot easily be found than that 


which exists between the sentiments of 


Crabbe and the vehicle he has adopted 
for expressing them. In the structure 
of his verse, he has the point, the finish 
and the couplet of Pope; in his views 
of life, his pictures, satire, humor, he 
is perfectly natural, perfectly original. 
Crabbe paints in oil or water colors on 
canvas real scenes of some scope and 
character, while Pope copies an ori- 
ginal, in the most delicate of miniatures 

onivory. In pathos and religious sen- 


timent, he is far above Pope; in his 
delineation of familiar passion, the tra- 
gedy of domestic life, he has no model 
but nature. From the same source he 
drew his material for the delineation of 
a class never before dignified by poeti- 
eal description, the class of the village 
poor. Here he is admitted to be with. 
out an equal. Crabbe has hence be- 
come a classic, notwithstanding the 
rusticity of his subjects and the humble 
rank of his principal characters. He is 
a Poet of, but not strictly for, the People, 

Coming to living writers, professedly 
Poets for the People, we here meet 
something of a variety of taste and 
talent ; we find amongst them liberals 
and tories, cultivated scholars and plain 
peasants ; but they are all érue men. 
The peasant poet and the artisan 
rhymer compose a new order in the 
divine caste of poets ; among them, 
from Burns to the baker of Nismes, 
there are some dozen truly poetic 
names. ‘Three, of quite late appear- 
ance and, we believe, still living, are 
among the most distinguished, Elliott, 
Miller and Clare. We regret we have 
no specimens by us to present of the 
productions of the two latter; but we 
should fail to depict the Poet for the 
People, par excellence, did we omit the 
mention of Ebenezer Elliott. He is 
one of the very foremost men of Eng- 
land, at this present writing, and a bard 
of nature’s own making. <A manly 
writer, full of true feeling ; a poet of 
vast pathetic power in the drama of 
daily life, simple and sincere—an Eng- 
lish Burns, without his lighter and gayer 
gifts ; more domestic and religious, yet 
scornful and satirical in the right place, 
though affectionate and merciful to the 
erring. ‘The fine paper by J. B. Auld 
(in Arcturus Magazine, September, 
1841) is by tmany degrees the most 
thorough and delicate analysis of this 
poet we have ever seen, and contains 
the most eloquent eulogium upon him. 
In the course of this admirable critique, 
we read the following vindication of 
the Corn-Law Rhymer and the subjects 
of his muse, no less instinct with truth 
than colored by a rich and choice elo- 
quence, which we take pleasure in 
quoting :—* Let it not be said that this 
is a subject not heroic and suited for 
the poet, like the narrative of desolation 
on the field where nations drop in blood. 
Each one of these families, where the 
bread-tax has been a ban, with its world 
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of suffering and painful thoughts, suc- 
cessions of hope and fear, till death 
come, is a subject for our contempla- 
tion, a means to awaken our tears till 
the eyes run over and thrill the soul 
like a harp-string. Tell us that the 
great elder poets uprose in lofty ab- 
stractions, and far-removed allegories 
striving at the fountains of life, to 
purify the thought, teaching virtue 
rather than good manners, and their 
audience lawgivers, founders of cities 
and kings. Hach man is a world, each 
man a Jawgiver; some are poets, all 
ean learn of the poet; all love the 
flowers, and bless the hands that sow 
them, and the hearts that are God's 
best flowers, full of the perfume of love. 
But, then, this national starvation is no 
unheroic matter. Riding with noise- 
less steps like the pestilence, it chokes 
with its air-fingers the child, and sucks 
the marrow of the man. The Floren- 
tine poet could draw the sad dungeon, 
and condemning all tyranny in that one 
impious deed, make terror sempiternal, 


while the page should last that told of 


Count Ugolino and his children, some 
in manly strength, some in childhood, 
all murdered by famine. Oh, when 
Justice, at her day, reveals the suffer 
ings of England, scenes may show out 
more horrible than the Italian. Alas! 
for the sad subjects of our author, in a 
moiety of his productions. His Corn- 
Law Rhymes, one-half almost of the 
volume of his works, form a choral 


wail, expressing the effect upon him of 


this sad drama; where the impending 
fate is the corn-law tax, bringing a more 
startling action along than ever rose 
before the eyes and prompted the mo- 
dulated sobs of Theban or Argive chore- 
tide.” To confirm this, if it were 
necessary, numerous examples might 
be offered. There is that deeply in- 
teresting history, which bears the un- 
ostentatious caption, Come and Gone ; 
or this sad tale of true love and con- 
stancy. 


““ WILLIAM AND ANN: A BALLAD. 
BY THE CORN-LAW RHYMER, 


He went. 


“ He left me sad, and cross’d the deep, 
A home for me to seck ; 

He never will come back again ; 
My heart, my heart will break, 


‘ To see me toil for scanty food, 
He could not bear,’ he said ; 
But promised to come back again, 

His faithful Ann to wed. 


Bad men had turn’d into a hell 
The country of his birth : 

And he is gone, who should have stayed 
To make it heaven on earth; 

A heaven to me it would have been, 
Had he remain’d with me; 

Oh! bring my William back again 
Thou wild heart-breaking sea ! 


He should have stay'd, to overthrow 
The men who do us wrong; 

When such as he fly far away, 
They make the oppressor strong ; 

But oh! though worlds of cruel waves 
Between our torn hearts rise, 

My William, thou art present still, 
Before my weeping eyes! 


Why hast thou sought a foreign land, 
And left me here to weep ? 
Man! Man! thou shouldst have sent our 
foes 
Beyond that dismal deep! 
For when I die—who then will toil, 
My mother’s life to save? 
What hope will then remain for her ? 
A trampled workhouse grave ! 


He wrote. 


He did not come, but letters came, 
And money came in one; 
Sut he would quickly come, they said— 
‘When I,’ she sighed, ‘am gone !” 
Thenceforth she almost welcomed death, 
With feelings high and brave; 
Because she knew that her true love 
Would weep upon her grave. 


‘ No parish hireling,’ oft she said, 
‘ My wasted corse shall bear ; 
The hoarded labor of my hands 
Hath purchas’d earth and pray’r: 
Nor childless will my mother be.’— 
The dying sufferer smil’d— 
‘Thou wilt not want! for William’s heart 
Is wedded to thy child 


But death seem’d loth to strike a form 
So beautiful and young ; 

And o’er her long, with lifted dart, 
The pensive tyrant hung; 

And life in her seem’d like a sleep, 
As she drew nearer home ; 

But when she wak’d, more eagerly 
She ask’d, ‘Is William come !’ 


‘Is William come ?’ she wildly asked; 
The answer stil] was ‘ No !’— 

She’s dead ;— but through her closing lids 
The tears were trickling slow; 
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And like the fragrance on a rose 
Whose snowy life is o’er, 

Pale beauty lingered on the lips 
Which he shall kiss no more. 


He came. 


At length he came. None welcom’d him; 
The decent door was closed ; 

But near it stood a matron meek, 
With pensive looks composed ; 

She knew his face though it was changed, 
And gloom came o’er his brow ; 

€ They’re gone,’ she said, ‘ but you’re in 

time— 

They’re in the churchyard now.’ 


He reached the grave, and sternly bade 
Th’ impatient shovel wait : 

¢ Ann Spencer, aged twenty-five,’ 
He read upon the plate: 

Why didst thou seek a foreign land, 
And leave me here to die? 

That sad inscription seemed to say— 
And he made no reply. 


Her mother saw him through her tears, 
But not a word she said— 

Nor could he know that days had passed 
Since last she tasted bread : 

She stood in decent mourning there, 
Self-stayed in her distress ; 

The dead maid’s toil bought earth and 

prayer, 

Sleep on, proud Britoness! 


But thou, meek parent of the dead! 
Where now wilt thou abide ? 

With William in a foreign land? 
Or by thy daughter’s side ? 

Oh! William’s broken heart is sworn 
To cross no more the foam ! 

Full soon will men cry ‘ Hark! again! 
There now! they’re all at home !’” 


And pass not by this solemn strain of 


patient fortitude, magnanimous Hope, 
and unfeigned devotion : 


““ HYMN—THE POOR MAN’S DAY. 


“*Hail Sabbath! thee I hail, the Poor Man's 
Day !'—Grahame. 


*¢ Sabbath holy ! 
To the lowly 
Still thou art a welcome day : 
When thou comest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 
Help the poor man’s heart to pray. 


Sun-waked forest, 
Bird that soarest 
O’er the mute, empurpled moor, 
Throstle’s song that stream-like flowest 
Wind that over dew-drop goest, 
Welcome now the wo-worn poor. 


? 
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Little river, 
Young for ever! 

Cloud, gold-bright with thankful glee, 
Happy woodbine, gladly weeping, 
Gnat within the wild-rose keeping, 

O that they were as blest as ye! 


Sabbath holy ! 
For the lowly 
Paint with flowers thy glittering sod; 
For affliction’s sons and daughters 
Bid thy mountain’s woods and waters 
Pray to God, the poor man’s God! 


From the fever 
Idle never, 

Where, on Hope, Want bars the door; 
From the gloom of airless alleys, 
Lead thou to green hills and valleys 

Plundered England’s trampled poor, 


Pale young mother, 
Gasping brother, 
Sisters toiling in despair, 
Grief-bowed sire, that life-long diest, 
White-lipp’d child that sleeping sighest, 
Come and driok the light and air! 


Tyrants curse ye, 
While they nurse ye, 

Life for deadliest wrongs to pay; 
Yet, O Sabbath! bringing gladness 
Unto hearts of weary sadness, 

Still art thou the Poor Man’s Day. 


Sabbath’s Father! 
Wouldst thou rather 
Some would curse than all be blessed ? 
If thou hate not fruit and blossom, 
To the oppressor’s godless bosom 
Bring the poor man’s day of rest,— 


With its healing, 
With his feeling, 
With his humble trustful bliss; 
With the poor man’s honest kindness, 
Bless the rich man’s heart of blindness— 


Teach him what religion is!” 


Read next this noble religious pas- 
toral : 


“© FOREST WORSHIP. 


** Within the sun-lit forest, 
Our roof of bright blue sky, 
Where fountains flow and wild flowers 
blow, 
We lift our hearts on high; 
Beneath the frown of wicked men, 
Our country’s strength is bowing, 
But thanks to God! they can’t prevent 
The lone wild flower from blowing. 
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Hark, high above the tree tops, 
The lark is soaring free; 
Where streams the light through broken 
clouds, 
His speckled breast I see. 
Beneath the might of wicked men, 
The poor man’s worth is dying; 
But thanked be God in spite of them, 
The lark still warbles, flying. 


The preacher prays—‘ Lord bless us !’ 
« Lord bless us !’ echo cries ; 

‘Amen!’ the breezes murmur low, 
‘Amen!’ the rill replies : 

The ceaseless toil of wo-worn hearts, 
The proud with pangs are paying ; 
But here—O ! God of earth and heaven, 

The humble heart is praying! 


How softly, in the pauses 
Of song, re-echoed wide. 
The cushat’s coo—the linnet’s lay, 
O’er rill and river glide ! 
With deeds of evil men, 
The affrighted land is ringing ; 
But still, O Lord, the pious heart 
And soul-toned voice is singing. 


Hush ! hush !—the preacher preacheth, 
* Wo to the oppressor, wo !” 

But sudden gloom o’ercast the sun, 
And saddened flowers below. 

So frowns the Lord! but, tyrants, ye 
Deride his indignation ; 

And sce not, in his gathered brow, 
Your day of tribulation. 


Speak low, thou heaven-paid teacher! 
The tempest bursts above ; 
God whispers in the thunder—hear 
The terrors of his love ! 
On useful hands, and honest hearts, 
The base their wrath are wreaking ; 
But thanked be God! they can’t prevent, 
The storm of heaven from speaking. 


We conclude our extracts with this 
characteristic and noble Epitaph,hoping, 
with the critic, that it may remain long 
uninseribed on the tomb of its author, 
of whom it is most worthy, and by 
whom it may honestly be appropriated ; 


* EPITAPH, 


“} Stop, mortal! here thy brother lies, 


The poet of the poor; 

His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 
The meadow and the moor; 

His teachers were the torn breast’s wail, 
The tyrant and the slave, 

The street, the factory, the jail, 
The palace and the grave ! 
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The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm, 
He feared to scorn or hate, 

And honored in a peasant’s form 
The equal of the great. 

Bat if he loved the rich who make 
The poor man’s little more, 

Il could he praise the rich who take 
From plundered labor’s store. 

A hand ‘to do, a head to plan, 
A heart to feel and dare,— 

Tell man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are.”’ 


Milnes is a true Poet for the People, 
though not of them. He is a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a Tory of the Cole- 
ridgian school. A late Quarterly Re- 
viewer, in a notice of his poetry, speaks 
of him asa leading pupil of that school, 
which embraces some of the most in- 
telligent politicians and best instructed 
of the nobility of England. They are 
aristocrats of the more liberal tone; 
high-minded, pure, generous, and hu- 
mane. Their aim is not to remove, 
but keep up, in their original brightness, 
now sadly obscured, the best portions 
of the ancient institutions of the realm ; 
the strongest doctrines of Church and 
State, the fine feeling for loyalty, a 
poetic attachment to the great names 
of the past, and a philosophic reverence 
for the eternal and immutable truths of 
morality and religion. In their vene- 
ration for antiquity they are apt to over- 
look abuses rendered venerable by time, 
and to shut their eyes, dreading horri- 
ble innovations, on the glorious vista 
of future improvement. And yet asa 
class they are the wisest of the con- 
servatives, by far the most attached to 
the people, and what they are apt to 
suppose, their true interests, of all the 
conservative party. With their mas- 
ter, the great poet, they seek to ennoble 
the condition of humanity, to dignify 
the daily life of ordinary men, and to 
purify, strengthen and elevate the moral 
impulses of the mass. To such aspi- 
rations, worthily realized in living verse, 
our author brings a copious and varied 
scholarship, and a fruitful experience, 
the result of a high culture, wide read- 
ing and intelligent travel. He is, in 
general, a meditative rather than a de- 
scriptive writer; though he has fine 
passages of picturesque beauty. He has 
a ready facility of imitation, and his 
poems are conceived in the spirit and 
executed inthe manner of Wordsworth : 
a single stanza will decide this. It oe- 
curs in a poem, the Barren Hill ; 
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* Before my home, a long straight hill 
Extends its barren bound, 

And all who travel that way will, 
Must travel miles around ; 

Yet not the loveliest face of earth 
To living man can be 

A treasury of more precious worth 
Than that bare hill to me.” 


There are rhymes soft, flowing and 
pure, that remind the reader of Camp- 
bell, and occasionally of Halleck. 
There is a charming song on page 109 
of the first or second volume, we forget 


which, of the late London edition of 


Milnes’s Poems of Many Years, that 
reads like the capital translation of a 
fine poem by Goethe. And there are 


heroic ballads, worthy of the bards of 


old. It is not difficult hence to perceive 
that Milnes is rather a tasteful artist 
than a great original poet. Yet he has 
originality, if not much foree or any 
very great scope of invention. He has 
all the feeling and simplicity of a true 
poet, with a taste of delicate beauty. 
He has the genuine religious sentiment 
of a true poet, which is continually 
displaying itself, though in a most un- 
ostentatious manner. The _ historical 
incident relating to Charlemagne, so 


admirably versified, are a striking proof 


of this. Connected with this religious 
sentiment, or rather arising from it, a 
natural growth, is the loving sympathy 
with nature and man, the fresh sources 


of all poetry, and the unfailing test of 


the poetic fac ulty. In these requisite 
sciences of the poet, Milnes is deeply 
learned. Had we the volumes by us, 


we might readily turn to several strik- 


ing instances. We can recall two of 


special merit; the Violet Girl, for its 
intense humanity worthy of Words- 
worth, and the Patience of the Poor, 
with the entire series of Poetry for the 
People. He aims in verse at much the 
same thing that Channing’s pamphlets in 
prose aim at effecting—popular appeals 
to national sentiment, to the individual 
conscience, and to the universal aspira- 
tions of society. Indeed, our author, 
in these Poems for the People, realizes 
the idea of a poetic Channing, with 
more, to be sure, of a rigid conserva- 
tism, and less of the purely democratic 
spirit, in its best form, of our American 
philanthropist ; yet essentially a friend 
to and lover of his race, and a willing 
helper. The ideal we have referred to, 
has been struck out by a fine writer, 
an American and contemporary critic, 


and which we will below refer to in 
conclusion, in his own language. 
Milnes, we have admitted, does not 
belong to the firstclass of poets, but he is 
* eldest apprentice in the school of art.” 
He is a wise poetic teacher, one of that 
rare class so much needed to edueate 
the public feeling and direct the ener- 
gies of popular impulse. Such writers 
form the best practical moralists, and 
are the most popular. The few great 
poets soar too high and dive too deep 
for the mass of readers of whatever 
class. These hit the intellect of the 
people just between wind and water; 
being sufficiently above their audience 
to speak with authority, and far enough 
in advance to be the best fitted for 
leaders. 

We may add, though it may be con- 
sidered somewhat irrelevant, that Mil- 
nes is besides a poet for the scholar. 
He has fine antique imaginations of the 
past, and reverence for the memorials 
and monuments of national and personal 
greatness, that cannot fail to awaken 
the sympathies of the retired student, 
who knows nothing of political dis- 
tinctions, but worships all of the rem- 
nants of ever faded glory. Our poet 
has a fine chivalry of nature, that by 
no means unfits him for the advoeacy 
of the rights of his fellows: yet which 
adds an additional grace to the manii- 
ness of his thoughts and style, render- 
ing him an attractive author to those 
who might be repulsed by the homeli- 
ness of one class of his productions, 

Elliott and Milnes, different as they 
are in their individual capacity, in this 
divine pursuit seek the same end, the 
elevation of the people. ‘These two 
authors are the leading writers in this 
department of poetry in England. Yet 
there are other names that should be 
mentioned, and with respect. We 
would remark by the way, however, 
the existence of a subdivision of the 
class of Poetry for the People, and that 
is, the Poetry of Pauperism, a defence 

f Beggary, in its defensible aspects, 
overtaken by age, feeble health, a 
maimed body, the inability to procure 
employment, or any other unfortunate 

cause,—a recognition of the primal 
truth, that the highest worth may ac- 
company 


« Poverty, in whose uncomely weeds 
Oft gods go forth on earth to watch man’s 
words and deeds ;”’ 
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L —and when all is past, the struggle of 
life over, the pauper’s requiem. We 
t shall give some touching passages of 
; this strain. But, before we come to 


sadder rhymes, we have one inspiriting 


t song of Barry Cornwall to give the 
reader. Proctor, amid his “ fancies 
. and good nights,” his amorous dalliance 
; with the muse, seldom written for any 
| reader but the gay, the gallant and the 
t scholarly wit, is occasionally tender, 
) gentle, and mildly pathetic. Hence 
ms he struck vigorous notes to a right 
, | manly tune, in his famous Weaver's 
Song, and in the following poem : 
» 
l “THE LEVELLER. 
The king he reigns on a throne of gold, 
Fenced round by his ‘ power divine,’ 
P The baron he sits in his castle old, 
P Drinking his ripe red wine; 
But below, below, in his ragged coat, 
, The beggar he tuneth a hungry note, 
| And the spinner is bound to his weary 
| thread, 
1 And the debtor lies down with an aching 
; head. 
: So the world goes! 
: So the stream flows! 
t Yet there isa fellow, whom nobody 
. knows, 
: Who maketh all free 
On land and sea, 
1 And foreeth the rich like the poor 
to flee, 
p The lady lies down in her warm white 
A. lawn, 
And dreams of her pearléd pride ; 

7 The milkmaid sings to the wild-eyed dawn, 
5 Sad songs on the cold hill-side : 
p And the saint he leaves, while he prattles 
) of faith, 
;. Good deeds to the sinner, as scandal saith; 
t And the scholar he bows to the face of brass, 
> | And the wise man he worships the golden 

Ass ! 
; So the world goes! &c.” 
’ 
, Mrs. Southey’s humanity is a fair 
; set-off for her husband's v iolent politi- 
, cal prejudices, and the Pauper’s Death- 
" bed may go far towards excusing his 
. conservative sins and the repudiation 
; of his first political love, by the poet. 
J 


“ THE PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 


Tread softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll,— 
's Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 
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Stranger! however great, 

With holy reverence bow, 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state: 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 


That pavement damp and cold, 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone; 

A sob suppress’d—agen 

That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


Oh! change—Oh! wondrous change-— 
Burst are the prison bars— 

This moment, there, so low, 

So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars ! 


Oh! change—stupendous change! 
There lies the soulless clod; 

The Sun eternal breaks— 

The new Immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God.” 


From an occasional paper, we ex- 
tract “ The Pauper’s Drive,” by the 
Hon. Baptist Noel, who is an English 
clergyman of the Established Church. 
We have read several of this gentle- 
man’s prose pieces, but nothing, for 
cutting satire or eloquent feeling, com- 
parable to the following : 


“ THE PAUPER’S DRIVE. 


There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly 
round trot ; 
To the church-yard a pauper is going, I 
wot: 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has 
no springs, 
And hark to the dirge which the sad driver 
sings : 
* Rattle his bones over the stones; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody 
owns !” 


Oh, where are the mourners ? alas! there 
are none; 

He has left not a gap in the world now he’s 
gone; 


( 
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Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or 
man, 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as 
you can: 
* Rattle his bones over the stones; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody 
owns!” 


What a jolting and creaking, and splash- 
ing and din! 
The whip how it cracks! and the wheels 
how they spin! 
How the dirt, right and left, o’er the 
hedges is hurl’d ! 
The pauper at length makes a noise in the 
world ! 
* Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody 
owns !’ 


Poor pauper defunct ! he has made some 
approach 
To gentility, now that he’s stretch’d in a 
coach ! 
He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last : 
But it will not be long, if he goes on so 
fast. 
‘ Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody 
owns!’ 


You bumpkins ! who stare at your brother 
convey’d, 

Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid, 

And be joyful to think, when by death 
you’re laid low, 

You’ve a chance to the grave like a gem- 


man to go. 
* Rattle his bones over the stones; 


He’s only a pauper, whom nobody 
owns !” 


But a truce to this strain; for my soul it is 
sad 

To think that a heart, in humanity clad, 

Should make, like the brutes, such a deso- 


late end, 
And depart from the light without leaving 
a friend ! 


Bear soft his bones over the stones ; 
Tho’ a pauper, he’s one whom his 
Maker yet owns!’ 


We have introduced above, the name 
of Prince, the Manchester operative, as 
being, though entirely unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic, one of the most 
distinguished of that class of poets 
whom the present age has produced 
from the humblest ranks of life, as the 
expression of their wrongs, their woes, 
their aspirations and their resolves. 
He has published two editions of a 
volume entitled “ Hours with the 
Muses,” which, under the circum- 
stances of his position and life, is truly 
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a wonderful production. An accom. 
panying sketch of the life of the author, 
whose trade was that of a “‘ reed-maker 
for weavers,” presents a most pathetic 
and harrowing account of the privations 
through which he and his wife had, with 
extremest difficulty and exhausting toil 
of both, contrived to keep their family 
barely above the point of starvation, 
Were we not forbidden by our present 
limits, we would gladly place before 
our readers the materials for a full 
appreciation of his poetic merit Y 
numerous extracts which have struc 

us in the volume, as both characteristic 
and interesting. On an early occasion, 
however, we shall seek to make them 
more fully acquainted for themselves, 
with the poetry of both Prince and 
Clare. For the present, we confine 
ourselves to a single quotation from 
Mr. Prince's “ Lyries for the People.” 


‘“THERE IS BEAUTY ON EARTH. 
There is Beauty on earth, wheresoever 
our eyes 
May rest on the wonders that tell ofa 
God; 
For glory and grandeur look down from 
the skies, 
And loveliness breathes from the stream- 
let and sod ; 
But, alas for the Poor! they are grievously 
blind 
To the charms which have lived since 
creation begun ; 
For sorrow and ignorance brood o’er the 
mind, 
As the shadows of winter brood over the 
sun. 


There is Plenty on earth; for the soil that 
we tread, 
In reward of our labor, is sterile no 
more ; 
The broad lands are laden with fruitage 
and bread, 
That all may sit down and partake of 
the store; 
But, alas for the Poor! they may plant, 
they may sow, 
They may gather the grain, and the 
tillage renew; 
But the blessings which God has been 
good to bestow, 
Are torn from the millions to pamper 
the few. 


There is Freedom on earth; for a thousand 
glad wings 
In ecstasy sweep o'er the mountains and 
plains ;! 
The light from its fountain spontaneously 
springs, 
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The winds have no fetters, the waters 
no chains; 
But, alas for the Poor! they are shackled 
through life, 
They are bondsmen in word, and in 
action the same ; 
They are wed to the curse of toil, famine 
and strife, 
And a hope for the future is all they can 
claim. 


But a voice speaks within meI cannot 
control, 
Which tells of a time when these ills 
shall depart ; 
When knowledge shall win its bright way 
to the soul, 
And beauty, like music, shall soften the 
heart; 
When plenty shall wait on the labors of 
all, 
And pleasure, with purity, sweeten each 
hour; 
When freedom shall spurn degradation 
and thrall, 
And man rise exulting in virtue and 
power !” 


The idea of a contemporary critic, to 
which we have alluded above, is thus 
beautifully expressed. “ A series of 
poems, to express in popular verse the 
thoughts of Channing, in his writings 
for the elevation of the laboring classes, 
would be the best gift the American 
Poet could offer to his country; but 
they would require all the simplicity 
and refinement of soul to satisfy the 
most cultivated readers as well. It is 
a work not to be lightly done, but one 
worthy the best powers of Whittier or 
Bryant. Lines on such a_ subject 
should breathe a right manly indigna- 
tion toward the false control of social 
habits, a fiery expression of the will to 
be high-minded and noble; the words 
should ring in every line like the short, 
quick blows on the anvil. The poet 
should have a mental energy answering 
to the strong right arm of the laborer. 
Soldiers fight to the tune of national 
ballads and martial verse ; why may 
not the forest woodman have his verses 
echoing to the blows of the axe, or each 
artizan have his stock of poetry suited 
to the expression of hiscraft?” This 
is a noble suggestion, eloquently pro- 
posed. 

Among Ameriéan poets, “ The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,” of Longfellow, is a 
picture by a true hand ; and “ The Beg- 
gar” of Lowell is a fine poem in the se- 
cond order of Poetry for the People : 
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“THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ;} 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff froma threshing-floor. 


; 

, 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, { 
He hears his daughter’s voice, } 
Singing in the village choir, { 


And it makes his heart rejoice. r ‘ 

} 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, a 
Singing in Paradise! f 
He needs must think of her once more, i 
How in the grave she lies; DS 


And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Onward through life he goes ; Bi 
Each morning sees some task begin, j 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, i 

Has earned a night’s repose. 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, H 
{ 
{ 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thon hast taught! ni 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; HW 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped i 
Each burning deed and thought !” 7 


on t u 

“THE BEGGAR, mr 

A beggar through the world am I, 
From place to place I wander by ; i 


Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, i 
For{Christ’s sweet sake and Charity ! a 
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A little of thy steadfastness, 

Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me,— 

That the world’s blasts may round me 

blow, 

And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unmoved be. 


Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 

Enduring still through day and night, 

Rude tempest-shock and withering blight, 
That I may keep at bay 

The changeful April sky of chance, 

And the strong tide of cireumstance,— 
Give me, old granite gray. 


Some of thy mournfulness serene, 
Some of thy never-dying green, 
Put in this scrip of mine,— 
That grief may fall like snow-flakes 
light, 
And deck me in a robe of white, 
Ready to be an angel bright,— 
O sweetly mournful pine. 


A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling, light content, 
Give me, my cheerful brook,— 

That I may still be full of glee 

And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 

Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. 


Ye have been very kind and good 

To me, since I’ve been in the wood ; 

Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart; 
But good bye, kind friends, every one, 
I’ve far to go ere set of sun; 

Of all good thingsI would have part, 

The day was high ere I could start, 
And so my journey’s scarce begun. 


Heaven help me! how could! forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet ! 
Some of thy modesty, 
That flowers here as well, unseen, 
As if before the world thou’dst been. 
O give, to strengthen me.” 


The two poets have a right spirit on 
this deeply important topic, and we ex- 
pect something yet more stirring, of the 
same kind, from the author of “ Voices of 
the Night,” and the author of “A Year’s 
Life.” Some fine, manly and true- 
hearted poems, affording a fair presage 
of future distinction within the reach of 
the author’s capability, have appeared 
in this Review, from the pen of Mr. 
Andros, of New Bedford, Mass, some 
of which we should quote were they 
not already in the hands of most of our 
readers. “The Laborer,” by W. D 
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Gallagher, of Cincinnati, is also in a 
noble strain : 


“ THE LABORER. 


Stand up—erect ! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God !—who more? 
A soul as dauntless ’mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e’er wore. 


What then !—Thou art as true a Man 
As moves the human mass among; 
As much a part of the Great Plan 
That with Creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy ?—the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step, and averted eye? 
Nay! nurse not such belief. 


If true unto thyself thou wast, 
What were the proud one’s scorn to 
thee ! 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 
The light leaf from the tree. 


No :—uncurbed passions—low desires— 
Absence of noble self-respect— 
Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 
To that high nature which aspires 
For ever, till thus checked : 


These are thine enemies—thy worst ; 
They chain thee to thy lowly lot— 

Thy labor and thy life accurst, 

Oh, stand erect! and from them burst! 
And longer sufier not! 


Thou art thyself thine enemy ! 
The great !—what better they than 
thou! 
As theirs, is not thy will as free? 
Has God with equal favors thee 
Neglected to endow ? 


True, wealth thou hast not: *t is but dust! 
Nor place: uncertain as the wind! 
But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 

Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God! 

Thou art the peer of any man! 

Look up, then—that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod.” 


With our critic, we not only think 
this species of poetry would be the best 
gift of a great native poet, but we be- 
lieve it will be the great department of 
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American poesy. Our chef-d’euyres 
are to be in that province. For every 
new poem of this description, we look 
with lively interest. Whittier, by 
pre-eminence, we should select for the 
poet to execute this task, and next to 
him, Longfellow, who, with the same 
spirit and holy intention, has less vigor, 
to be sure, but more delicacy and 
scholarship. The vocation of such a 
writer is almost on an equality with the 
highest office that can be imposed on 
humanity, and his labors should be met 
by gratitude and love. The greatest 
bards of all time would not frown upon 
the humble attempts of the homeliest 
rhymer, so his verses had a life of their 
own and an independent origin. It is 
not essential that the Poet for the Peo- 


ple should be one of themselves; but 
that fact would certainly add weight to 
his teaching and lend an energy to his 
appeals, ‘The personal character and 
private life of such a man should be 
stainless ; his life one of labor and 
honorable exertion ; his benevolence 
bounded only by his means, which 
would be something more than merely 
pecuniary donatives, not neglecting 
those. With a pen informed by ex- 
perience, and exercised on the immortal 
themes of the poet and the philanthro- 
pist, with hope in his heart and love 
on his tongue, with the fire, the fervor, 
the frankness of genius, such we would 
gladly hail, the Poet of the People and 
the Poet of the Poor. 





NEW ENGLAND SUPERNATURALISM. 


BY J. G. 


WHITTIER, 


“There be no beggars in this country, but witches too many.” 


“ Yankee supernaturalism, forsooth !” 
sneers the reader: ‘* What has your 
peddling, speculating, ‘cute New Kng- 
lander to do with matters beyond and 
above the conception of his sharpened 
five senses? Can he afford to tenant 
his houses with ghosts, who never pay 
rent! Can he sell city lots in Dream- 
land’ In the midst of his steam-boats 


and rail-cars—in the whirl and buzz of 


his machinery—the rattle of his ‘no- 
tions’ —the chaffer of his bargaining,— 
ean he hear the low voice which speaks 
from the Invisible? Ever ina hurry 
—swallowing his food as he does his 
physic, as if to taste were perdition— 
driven through the loom of life like the 
steam-sent spindles of his factories— 
plunging from one speculation to ano- 
ther, as if the fiery foot of the Evil 
One were facging at his nether extre- 
mity,—what can he know of that deep, 
dark lore, that sublimated abstraction 
of soul, which has enabled the still, 
contemplative German to people even 
this material nineteenth century with 
the Shadows and Shapes of the World’s 
Childhood? With senses dulled to 
everything but the chink of the ‘ all- 


mighty dollar,’ and the true stamp of 


Josselyn'’s * Rarities of New England.” 


the genuine bank-note, is he not what 
Dr. Buchanan would call an ‘ unim- 
pressible subject’’—A man who has 
unconsciously revived the old Devil- 
worship of the early heretics—who 
bows down to the Demon of Thrift, 
according to the evangel of Dr. 
Franklin's Almanac—and has set up 
the money-changing temples of his 
faith all over the land, like altars of 
Baal in Jeroboam’s Israel,—What has 
he to do with the deep, silent workings 
of the inner life—the unsounded depths 
of that mysterious ocean, upon whose 
solemn shores the loud foot-falls of 
Time find no echo?” 

Nay, reader, this thrice-refuted 
abuse we will charitably pass to the 
account of thy ignorance of the facts 
in the case. Beneath the outward 
mask and habitude of the New Eng- 
land character there is a_ spiritual 
activity—an under-current of intense, 
earnest thought—an infinity of Belief— 
a capacity for Faith in its most trans- 
cendental possibilities. The careful 
observer will heed, above the din of 
practical and superficial Yankeedom, 
the low, deep questionings of the Fu- 
ture—the utterance of strange hopes 
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and fears, from spirits nervously con- 


scious, amidst the hurry and glare of 


life’s daily presentiments, of the grow- 
ing and deepening shadow of the 
Eternal and the Infinite. He will dis- 
cover no infrequent traces of the Old 
Superstition—that dark theory of the 
Invisible World, in which our Puritan 
ancestors had united the wild extrava- 
ganees of Indian tradition with the 
familiar and common fantasies of their 
native land ; and that gloomy, indefinite 
awe of an agency of Evil which their 
peculiar interpretations of the Sacred 
Volume had inspired ;—a theory which 
threw a veil of mystery over the plain- 
est passages of the great laws of the 
their 


universe—agitating entire com- 
munity with signs, and wonders, and 


dark marvels—poisoning the fountains 


of education, and constituting a part 
of their religion. He will find that we 
too, can 


* listen to our own fond thoughts 

Until they seem no more as Fancy’s chil- 
dren ; 

Yea, put them on a prophet’s robe, endow 
them 

With prophet-voices ;” 





—that our “ young men can see visions, 
and our old men dream ms.” 
What means, for instance, that strange, 
vast, unsubstantial fabric, rising sud- 


drea 


denly, like the genii-built palaces of 
heart of 


the Arabian Nights, in the 
Boston! Consider well that Temple 
of the Second Advent—its thronging 
thousands, with wild, awe-stricken 
faces turned towards the Fast, like 
Mussulmen to their Kebla, in hourly 
expectation of the down-rushing of the 
fiery mystery of the Apocalypse ; 
waiting with trembling eagerness and 
“ not unpleasing horror” to behold with 
the eye of flesh the tremendous pageant 
before which the elements shall melt 
and the heavens flee away—the Bap- 
tism of a World in fire! In what age 
or quarter of the world has the Super- 
natural in man taken a more decided 
and definite shape than this Look at 
the nightly gatherings of the “ Disciples 
of the Newness,”—gre y, thought-worn 
manhood, and young, ‘dre amy beauty, 
catching inspiration from the Orphie 
utterance of modern prophecy, and 
making glad the weary Present with 
sunny glimpses of a ‘l'ranscendental 
Millennium. Look’at Magnetism, with 
its fearfully suggestive phenomena, 
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enacting daily in our midst marvels 
which throw far into shadow the simple 
witchcraft of our ancestors. What 
are those but present manifestations of 
the unearthly and the superhuman 
bursting up through their crust of con- 
ventional and common-place exist- 
ence t 

Nor is this all. 
a superstition of the pa 
ies which has not 


hold 


There is scarcely 
st three centu- 
at this very time 


more or less upon individual 
minds among us. In the belief that 
facts illustrative of this will afford 
some amusement to the reader, I shall 
throw together such as occur to my 
mind, and which find in New England 
“a Jocal habitation.” They may be 
classed under the heads of Ghosts, 


Witches, Haunted Houses, 
and Visions, Warnings, &c. 

It has been said, with far more poetry 
than truth, that 


Trances 


“ The last lingering fiction of the brain, 
The church-yard Guost, is laid at rest 


again.”’ 
There is a lurking belief in nearly all 
minds, that there may be some truth in 
the idea of departed spirits revisiting 
the friends and places which were 
familiar to them in life. I am not 


disposed to enter into an argument in 
behalf of this belief. It does not lack 
greater and better names than mine in 
its support. For five thousand years 
the entire human family have given it 
credence. It was a part of the wild 
faith of the Scandinavian worshippers 
of Odin. It gave a mournful beauty to 
the battle-songs of the old Erse and 
Gaelic bards. It shook the stout heart 
of the ancient Roman. It blended with 
all the wild and extravagant religions 


of the East. How touching is that 
death-scene of Cyrus, as told by Xeno- 
phon, when the dying monarch sum- 
moned his children about him, entreat- 
ing them to love one another, and to 
remember that their father’s ghost 
would be ever at their side, to rejoice 


with their rejoicing, and sorrow with 
their sorrow! All nations, all ages, as 
Cicero de Divinatione justly affirms, 
have given full credit to this ghost- 
doctrine; and this fact alone, Dr. 
Johnson argues, fully confirms it. 
The Doctor himself believed in the 
ghost of Cock-lane. Luther saw, 
talked, and fought with spirits. Swe- 
denborg made them his familiar ac- 
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quaintances. Coleridge, and his friend, 
the Apostle of the Unknown Tongues, 
were spectre-seers. Against so much 
evidence shall we urge the apparently 
common-sense view of the subject, that 
the apparition of a disembodied spirit 
to the sensual organs of sight, hearing, 
and touch, is a solecism in philosophy, 
—a subversion of all known laws of 
matter and mind? What will that 
avail with the man who has actually 
seen a ghost’ Fact before philosophy 
always. If a man is certain he has 
seen the thing, there is an end of the 
matter. ‘“‘ Seeing,” as the old adage 
has it, “is believing.”” Disbelief under 
such circumstances would justly subject 
him to the charge which pious father 
Baxter brought against those who 
doubted in relation to Cotton Mather’s 
witches: “He must be an obstinate 
Sadducee who questions it.” 

For myself, I cannot dismiss the 
whole matter with a sneer. If I can- 
not believe, I cannot entirely disbelieve. 
Our whole being isa mystery. Above, 
below, around us, all is fearful and 
wonderful. The shadow of a solemn 
uncertainty rests over all. Who shall 
set limits to the capacity of the soul 
when its incarnation has ended, and it 
enters unfettered, unconfined, into a 
new state of being’ The objection, 
that whatever in its new sphere may 
be the condition and powers of the freed 
spirit, it can never manifest itself to 
mortal organs, lies with equal force 


against the scriptural account of angel 
visitations, and the apparition of Sa- 
muel. The angels which John saw in 
his awful prophet-trance on Patmos, 
were the spirits of those who had de- 
parted from this stage of being. 

The idea of such appearances has 
lent its deepest charms to American 
poetry and romance. What can be 
more beautiful than those lines of 
Longfellow ? 


« Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And like phantoms, grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon my parlor wall ; 


* Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 

The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


* With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes the messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 
* And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies.” 


The lamented Otway Curry—the 
few fragments of whose dreamy and 
mysterious poetry have given his me- 
mory a place in many hearts—has 
made this idea of spiritual visitation 
his familiar theme. ‘There is an ex- 
quisite beauty in the following, from 
his “ Armies of the Eve” :— 


* Not in the golden morning shall faded forms return, 

For languidly and dimly then the lights of memory burn ; 
But when the stars are keeping their radiant way on high, 
And gentle winds are whispering back the music of the sky. 


“ The dim and shadowy armies of our unquiet dreams, 

Their footsteps brush the dewy fern and print the shaded streams; 
We meet them in the calmness of high and holier climes, 

We greet them with the blessed names of old and happier times, 
And moving in the star-light above their sleeping dust, 

They freshen all the fountain-springs of our undying trust.” 


“ One of their fables of a church-yard carcass raised and set a strutting...—Bishop Warburton on 


Prodigies. 


“ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras—dire stories of Celeno and the harpies—may reproduce them- 
selves in the brain of superstition—but they were there before. ‘They are transcripts, types—the arche- 


types are in us and eternal.”"—Essays of Elia. 


I crosep my last sheet with a special 
reference to ghosts. Modern scepti- 
cism and philosophy have not yet routed 
out the idea of supernatural visitation 
from the New England mind. Here 


and there—oftenest in these still, fixed, 
valley-sheltered, unvisited nooks and 
villages,—the Rip Van Winkles of our 
progressive and restless population 
may be still found, devout believers 
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worthy of the days of the two Mathers. 
There are those yet living in this very 
neighborhood who remember, and re- 
late with an awe which half a century 
has not abated, the story of Ruth 
Blaye, and the Guost Coup! Ruth 
was a young woman of lively temper- 
ament and great personal beauty. 
While engaged as the teacher of a 
school in the little town of Southamp- 
ton, N. H. (whose hills roughen the 
horizon with their snowy outline within 
view of my window at this very mo- 
ment), she was invited to spend an 
evening at the dwelling of one of her 
young associates. Several persons 
were present, of both sexes. The sun, 
just setting, poured its soft rich light 
into the apartment. Suddenly, in the 
midst of unwonted gaiety, the young 
schoolmistress uttered a frightful 
shriek, and was seen gazing with a 
countenance of intensest horror at the 
open window ; and pointing with her 
rigid, outstretched arm at an object 
which drew at once the attention of her 
companions. In the strong 
sunset lay upon the sill of the open 
casement, a dead infant—visible to all 
for a single moment, and vanishing 
before the gazers could command 
words to express their amazement. 
The wretched Ruth was the first to 
break the silence. ‘ It is mine—MINE 
—ny cuiLp!” she shrieked; “ he has 
come for me!” She gradually became 
more tranquil, but no effort availed to 
draw from her the terrible secret which 
was evidently connected with the ap- 
parition. She was soon after arrested 


and brought te trial for the crime of 


child-murder, found guilty and executed 
at Portsmouth, N. H. | 
course vouch for the truth of this story 
in all respects. “TI tell the tale as 
*twas told to me.” 

Nearly opposite to my place of resi- 
dence, on the south side of the Merri- 
mack, stands a house which has long 
had a bad reputation. One of its re- 
cent inmates avers most positively that 
having on one occasion ventured to 
sleep in the haunted room, she was 
visited by a child-ghost which passed 
through the apartment with a most 
mournful and unbaby-like solemnity. 
Some of my unbelieving readers will 
doubtless smile at this; and deem it 
no matter of surprise that a young 
maiden’s slumbers should be thus 
haunted. As the old play-writer hath it: 
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‘She blushed and smiled to think upon 
her dream 

Of fondling a sweet infant (with a look 

Like one she will not name) upon her 
virgin knees.” 


An esteemed friend—a lady of strong 
mind, of the clear, common-sense cast, 
not at all troubled with nervous sensi- 
bility, and rather deficient in the organs 
of ideality and wonder than otherwise— 
has told me that while living with an 
aged relative, who was at that time in 
the enjoyment of her usual health, she 
was terrified by the appearance of a 
dead body lying by the side of her re- 
lative, who was quietly sleeping in her 
bed. The old lady died soon after, 
and my friend avers that the corpse as 
it lay betore her recalled in the most 
minute particulars her recollection of 
the apparition. She had seen the same 
before by the side of the living sleeper. 

A respectable and worthy widow 
lady, in my neighborhood, professes to 
be clearly convinced that she saw the 
spectre of her daughter a little time 
before her death, while she was yet in 
perfect health. It crossed the room 
within a few feet of the mother, in 
broad day-light. She spoke, but no 
answer was returned; the countenance 
of the apparition was fixed and sorrow- 
ful. The daughter was at that time 
absent on a visit to a friend. 

| could easily mention other cases, 
some of which have occurred in my 
immediate vicinity, but the above may 
serve as a sample of all. I can only 
say that the character of these ghost- 
seers, in most instances, precludes the 
idea of imposture or intentional false- 
hood on their part. Most readers will 
remember the account which, about a 
year ago, circulated through all the 
newspapers, of an apparition seen in 
Warner, N. H., by two men while 
watching by the bed-side of a dying 
A red, unnatural light filled 
the room; a stranger suddenly stood 
beside them, and fixed his eyes upon 
the dying man, who writhed and shrunk 
beneath their ghastly serutiny. On 
the disappearance of the spectre, the 
sick man made an effort to speak, and 
in broken words confessed that many 
years before he had aided in the mur- 
der of the man whose spectral image 
had just left them. 
I recollect rightly, was made under 
oath. It is but proper, however, to 


neighbor. 


This statement, if 
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mention, that it has been intimated that 
the spirit seen on this occasion was 
none other than one of Deacon Giles’s 
sprites of the distillery—one of those 
bottle-imps which play as fantastic 


tricks with those who uncork them, as 
Le Diable Boiteux of the old French 
novelist did with the student of Sala- 
manca. 


Il. 


—————‘ There are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress.""— Wordsworth. 


“ Our mothers’ mayds have so frayed us with an ugly Divil having hornes on his hedde, fire in hia 
mouth, and a tayle at his back, whereby we starte and are afraid when we heare one cry, Boh !”— 


Reginald Scott. 


Warnincs of death and disaster— 
signs and omens of approaching cala- 
mity—are as carefully noted at the 
present day in our rural districts, as 
they were in ancient Rome. ‘The 
superstition seems inwrought and per- 
manent—a part of the popular mind. 
I have rarely met witha person entirely 
free from its influence. Who has not 
at times, under circumstances of deep 
depression, nervous disparagement or 
physical illness, or in those peculiar 
moods of the spirit when even “ the 
grasshopper is a burden,” felt his flesh 
creep at the howl of a dog at midnight 
—the tick of a harmless insect in the 
wall—any unusual sight or sound the 
cause of which does not at once sug- 
gest itself—things in themselves trivial 
and meaningless, calling up dark and 
dread associations? ‘There are, I be- 
lieve, times when the most material 
sceptic of us reveals his deep and 
abiding awe of the invisible and the 
unknown ; when like Eliphaz the Te- 
manite, we feel a “ spirit passing before 
us, the form of which is not discerned.” 
For one, | confess there are seasons 
when I love to con over Increase Ma- 
ther’s Remarkable Provide nees, or Dr. 
More’s Continuation of Glanville, or 
any other chronicle of the marvellous, 
with which the divines of former days 
edified the people. I know very well 
that our modern theologians, as if to 
atone for the credulity of their order 
formerly, have unceremoniously turned 
witchcraft, ghost-seeing, and second 
sight, into Milton’s receptacle of ex- 
ploded follies and detected impostures : 


“Over the back side of the world far off, 
Into a limbo broad and large, and called 
The paradise of fools ;” 


—that indeed out of their peculiar pro- 
vince, and apart from the phenomena 
of their vocation, they have become 


the most thorough skeptics and un- 
believers among us. Yet, as Falstaff 
said of his wit, if they have not the 
marvellous themselves, they are the 
cause of it in others. In certain states 
of mind the very sight of a clergyman 
in his sombre professional garb, is 
sufficient to awaken all the wonderful 
within me. My imagination goes wan- 
dering back to the subtle priesthood of 
mysterious Egypt—I think of Jannes 
and Jambres—of the Persian Magi— 
dim oak-groves with Druid altars, and 
priests and victims rise before me. 
Caffre rain-makers, Lapland wind- 
wizards, Powahs and Medicine-Men, 
glide before me like spectres. For 
what is the priest even of our New 
England but a living testimony to the 
truth of the supernatural and the reality 
of the unseen—a man of mystery, walk- 
ing in the shadow of the ideal world— 
by profession an expounder of spiritual 
wonders? Laugh he may at the old 
tales of astrology and witchcraft and 
demoniacal possession, but does he not 
believe and bear testimony to his faith 
in the reality of that Dark Essence 
which Scripture more than hints at— 
which has modified more or less all the 
religious systems and speculations of 
the heathen world—the Arimanes of 
the Parsee, the Pluto of the Roman 
mythology, the Devil of the Jew and 
Christian, the Shitan of the Mussul- 
man—evil in the universe of goodness, 
darkness in the light of Divine intel- 
ligence—in itself the great and crown- 
ing mystery from which by no unnatural 
process of imagination may be deduced 
everything whieh our forefathers be- 
lieved of the spiritual world and super- 
natural agency? ‘That fearful being 
with his tributaries and agents—“ the 
Devil and his angels”—how awfully he 
rises before us in the brief outline 
limning of the sacred writers? How 
he glooms, “in shape and gesture 
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proudly eminent,” on the immortal can- 
vass of Milton and Dante? What a 
note of horror does his name throw 
into the sweet Sabbath psalmody of our 
churches’ What strange dark fancies 
are connected with the very language 
of our common law indictments, when 
our grand juries find under oath that the 
offence complained of has been com- 
mitted “ at the instigation of the devil ?” 

How hardly effaced are the impres- 
sions of childhood! Even at this day, 
at the mention of the Evil Angel, an 
image rises before me, like that with 
which I used especially to horrify my- 
self in an old copy of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. Horned, hoofed, sealy and fire- 
breathing, his caudal extremity twisted 
tight with rage, I remember him, illus- 


trating the tremendous encounter of 


Christian inthe valley where “ Apollyon 
strad¢ lle d over the whole breadth of the 
way.” There was another print of the 
enemy which made no slight impression 
upon me ; it was the frontispiece of an 
old, smoked, snuff-stained pamphlet, 
the property of an elderly lady (who 
had a fine collection of similar wonders, 
wherewith she was kind enough to 
edify her young visiters), containing a 
solemn account of the fate of a wicked 
dancing party in New Jersey, whose 
irreverent declaration that they would 
have a fiddler if they had to send to the 
lower regions after him, called up the 
fiend himself, who forthwith commenced 
playing, while the company danced to 
the music incessantly, without the 
power to suspend their exercise until 
their feet and legs were worn off to 
the knees! The rude wood-cut repre- 
sented the Demon Fiddler and his 
agonized companions literally stumping 
it up and down in “ cotillions, jigs, 
strathspeys and reels.” He would 
have answered very well to the descrip- 
tion of the infernal piper in Tam 
O’Shanter : 


** A winnock-bunker in the east 
There sat Auld Nick in shape o’ beast, 
A towzie tyke, black, grim and large, 
To gie them music was his charge.” 


To this popular notion of the imper- 
sonation of the principle of evil, we 
are doubtless indebted for the whole 
dark legacy of witcheraft, possession, 


demons, &c. How far that notion is 
now seriously maintained, I am not 
aware. Certain it is that no public 
renunciation of it from our great theo- 
logical authorities has been made. 
Failing in their efforts to solve the dark 
problem of the origin of evil, men fall 
back on the idea of a malignant being— 
the antagonism of good. Of this mys- 
terious and dreadful personification, we 
find ourselves constrained to speak 
with a degree of that awe and reye- 
rence which are always associated with 
undefined power and the ability to 
harm. “The devil,” says an old 
writer, “is a dignity, though his glory 
be somewhat faded and wan, and is to 
be spoken of accordingly.” Cudworth, 
in his Intellectual System, says that 
‘the inferior gods or demons being al] 
of them able to do us hurt or good, and 
being also irascible, and therefore pro- 
vokable by our neglect, it is our inte- 
rest to appease and pacify them.” 

I have seen persons in that state of 
the drunkard’s malady known as delj- 
rium tremens, who verily imagined 
they could see his Satanic Majesty 
hovering over them; but do not recol- 
lect of ever meeting with but one sane 
person who has been thus favored. He 
is a man of strong nerves, sound judg- 
ment in ordinary matters, and quite the 
reverse of superstitious. He states 
that several years ago, when his mind 
was somewhat “ exercised,” to use his 
own words, on the subject of his reli- 
gious duties, he was standing one 
moonlight evening in a meditative 
mood on the bridge which crosses Lit- 
tle River near its junction with the 
Merrimack. Suddenly he became sen- 
sible of a strange feeling, as if some- 
thing terrible was near at hand; a 
vague terror crept over him. “I 
knew,” said he, in relating the story, 
“that something bad and frightful was 
behind me—I felt it. And when I did 
look round, there on the bridge, within 
a few paces of me, a huge black dog 
was setting, with the face of a man—a 
human face, if ever I saw one, turned 
full up to the moonlight. It remained 


just long enough to give me a clear 


view of it, and then vanished; and 
ever since, when I think of Satan, I 
call to mind the dog on the bridge.” 


(To be continued 
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Twilight Musings. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN,. 


SLEEP. 


Sweerest of mysteries !—thy dews revive 
Hearts that seemed blighted by Toil’s wasting rime ; 

They start from thy embrace again to strive, 
And with new ardor breast the surge of Time. 

Blest interlude ! whose music conquers Care, 
Maternal sleep, how soon away from thee 

Does Life her young enchantments vainly wear, 
And all our sense of pleasure cease to be! 

Thou art the angel that doth come at night 
To set us free, as was the saint of yore ; 

The blessing that doth crown us for the fight, 
The fount perennial on a barren shore : 

Thine is the gift of dreams, the trance of love, 

And in thy breast Peace nestles like a dove. 


THE WILLOW. 


As o’er thy pendent leaves the zephyr flies, 
Lifting their silver lining to the light, 
Their mournful shiver, like a thousand sighs, 
Wakes in the heart a tremulous delight. 
Thy weeping vigil consecrates the grave, 
When through each trailing bough the moonshine gleams, 
And like hopes east upon Oblivion’s wave, 
Thy withered verdure flecks the autumn streams. 
What graceful meekness sways thy drooping form, 
Thou sylvan effigy of love and wo! 
In gentle patience yielding to the storm, 
The wisdom of a lowly trust to show : 
Of thee divinely sang Othello’s bride, 
And in thy shade the fair Ophelia died. 


THE BALCONY. 


Rare was the pastime o’er thy rail to lean, 

And gaze upon the motley ‘crowd below, 
Or trace the distant valleys broad and green, 

Girded by hills whose tops were bright with snow. 
It was a spot to muse ;—life’s waters beat 

Like a swift river in tumultuous flow, 
Winding capriciously beneath my feet, 

While flushed its wave with nature’s purest glow. 
But when around night’s balmy silence fell, 

Thou wert a par: adise, for by my side 
Stood one whose presence, like a grateful spell, 

That scene of tranquil beauty glorified : 
And now thy name wakes thoughts of love that seem 
Like the remembered music of a dream! 
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HONOR BRIGHT ; 


A STORY 


- ae it gently, Mary, and whoever it 
is, beg them for God’s sake to come 
again in the morning, if they have any 
business. I would not have him dis- 
turbed now, for all the wealth the loss 
of which has brought him to this!” 

But before unlatching the door of the 
humble little apartment where these 
words were spoken, in obedience to the 
knock from without by which they 
were occasioned, a brief survey of its 
interior and of its occupants will facili- 
tate the understanding of the story I 
have to tell. 

It was indeed an humble little apart- 
ment, being the front attic of a dingy, 


tumbling, poverty-stricken tenement, of 


two low stories, and wood long inno- 
cent of paint, situated in an out-of-the- 
way back street in New York. Slant- 
ing down on the 
about forty-five degrees made by the 
roof, through the long-rotted shingling 
of which the rain found an easy way in 
a copious leakage, marked by broad 
disecolorations of what seemed scarcely 
entitled to be called a ceiling, it was lit 
by a single dormer window, cut in the 
roof, and projecting a crazy and rat- 
tling frame, with a very imperfect sup- 
ply of broken panes, to receive such 
rays of the sun as did not disdain to 
look in upon so forlorn a spot of human 
wretchedness. In one corner a double 
mattrass was spread on the floor, un- 
supported by any such superfluity as a 
bedstead. A small semi-circular table, 
with a triangle of ricketty legs, stood 
out in the middle of the floor, under the 
light of the window—belonging to that 
generation of toilet-tables intended 
to stand against walls at the foot of 
looking-glasses, which were once com- 
mon enough, but which seem to have 
mysteriously disappeared within the 
last fifteen or twenty years. A poor 
little stove in the corner opposite to 
the bed—(for this kind of room can 
scarcely be said to have more than two 
corners,)—bore emphatic witness to the 
meagreness of the culinary operations 
for which it could be sufficient. An 
old rusty stove-pipe carried off into 


one side at anangle of 
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void space, through a circular hole 
pierced in the roof, that portion of its 
thin poverty of smoke that did not 
prefer to remain in the room,—for the 
most ample facilities for this latter 
purpose were afforded by its ill fitting 
joints, and the sieve-like perforations 
which in various places the rust had 
eaten through its venerable sides. It 
was singular indeed that any portion 
should ever adopt the latter choice, 
when it was free to go curling and 
careering off, in all the light curves of 
the fantastic grace of smoke, swaying 
to and fro and round and round, to the 
sportive eddying of every breeze of 
heaven, till it should melt itselfaw ay with 
very delight into the infinite expanse of 
blue beauty there. A couple of frag- 


mentary c hairs, with a scanty assort- 
ment of still more fragmentary crock- 


ery, completed the ménage of this far 
from sumptuous establishment,—the 
latter being ranged on the floor against 
the wall. Of the two former, one was 
oceupied by the person from whom the 

soft 
other 
rose-colored 


above words had proceeded, in a 
and cautious whisper ; over the 

lay a rich ball-dress of 
trimmed with blonde,—not indeed 
as its owner, impatient, after the glit- 
tering bewilderment of the scene for 
which it was designed, with heated 
frame and throbbing heart, to escape 
from the beautiful splendor of its im- 
prisonment, might have carelessly cast 
it there from her; but extended with 
scrupulous nicety over the bac k of the 
chair, evidently fresh from the hand 
whose humble toil had produced all its 
graceful elegance, to adorn another 
and perhaps less worthy form. And so 
it was; the young girl whom her 
mother had addressed | yy that loveliest 
of names, which religion and poetry 
have united to consecrate, had just 
finished it, adding its concluding stitches 
by the last rays of the sunset, whose 
fading glories she now stood at the 
little window to gaze upon, through un- 
conscious but fast falling tears. She 
had worked, worked, worked, on and 
on, with a bitter resignation of perse- 
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verance, ever since the first dawn of 
the approaching light of that same sun 
had awakened her from a scanty sleep. 
For the last hour or two it had been in 
entire stillness, suppressing as much 
as she could even the rustling of the 
rich fabric over which her silent sighs 
were breathed, and the quick sharp 
sound of the thread, as the little weapon 
of her labor plied the shining swiftness 
of its task, which was already delayed 
beyond the due hour of its delivery. 
But it was at last done, thank heaven ! 
and the poor seamstress rose from the 
unhealthy posture whose weary mono- 
tony hi id almost paralyzed her limbs, 
besides inducing pains in her chest 
which had of late alarmingly increased 
in frequency, to stand ereet by the win- 
dow for a few minutes of rest. Rest 
alike for body and spirit ;—for the 
one, from the simple change of posi- 
tion; for the other, by sending forth 
the thought so long tied captive as it 
were to he ‘r weary task by the thread 
that was its implement, to bathe its 
exhausted wretchedness in those golden 
floods of flame which yet lingered to 
witness of the departed glory. God 
be thanked for the Sunset—and espe- 
cially in the name of the Poor! There 
are none, indeed, among the most 
favored of the children of pomp and 
affluence, to whom it does not daily 
bring blessings whose inestimableness 
is only forgotten in their familiarity, 
and before whom it does not spread 
out—if they will but lift the eye and 
the soul from the grovellings of their 
cherished earth—a spectacle of blend- 
ed sublimity and loveliness, infinite in 
variety as in degree,to which no mil- 
lions of their millions could ever pur- 
chase anything approaching in rivalry. 
But to the sad son of toil, it brings 
others, of a peculiar comfort and bene- 
faction for him! While it one aks the 
chain that fetters him to his daily labor, 
and, with its angelic announcement of 
the hour of rest, sends him back, like 
the prisoner’s dream, for at least a 
brief and happy interval, to freedom 
and love and homme, it also, by the di- 
vinity of its own splendor hung out in 
the heavens to woo his eye, supplies in 
no small degree, that sustaining and 
renewing refreshment, which is still 
more needed by his exhausted spirit 
than by all the physical fatigue of his 
jaded limbs. The beautiful girl who 
now stood leaning her forehead against 
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the window—a pale young creature, 
with features slightly attenuated by 
confinement and fading health, and, 
alas, so early ! sadly care-stricken— 
was drinking in deeply and deliciously 
its soothing “influence ; and even while 
her pent feelings were overflowing in 
the silent tears that half-blinded her 
sight, an unconscious comfort was 
gradually distilling itself as a dew of 
heaven into her soul. She had but 
brief time indeed to linger there, but 
she could not wholly withstand the 
temptation of that unsurpassed mag- 
nificence of sunset. ‘The dress was to 
be carried home, to no small distance, 
and every moment of light now lost 
from that yet remaining duty was a 
moment of alarm and danger to be en- 
countered on her return by dark, un- 
friended and unprotected, through the 
streets. It was perhaps well that she 
was interrupted in the abstraction of 
her attitude and occupation. 

The other female, her mother, was 
sitting back in her chair, as she had 
been for upward of an hour, with her 
face resting on her hand, in that fixed pos- 
ture andair of meditation which isoften 
habitual with those advanced in years, 
whose lives have been crowded with 
solemn and sorrowful memories. Ab- 
jectly poor as was everything by 
which she was there surrounded—to a 
point of destitution to which even the 
pervading cleanliness could 
afford its wonted redeeming palliation 
—there was that about her which to the 
diseerning eye could not fail to speak 
the cultivated and noble-minded wo- 
man, and the true lady. 

But there was a third person in the 
room, not yet alluded to, except in the 
caution to silence contained both in the 
mother’s words and in the tone of their 
utterance. On the bed mentioned above, 
as spread out on the floor in one cor- 
ner of the little attic, lay an old man, 
asleep. His head rested on one arm, 
being turned sideways towards the 
room. A few thin gray hairs straggled 
about a forehead deeply furrowed, and 
very sharply defined in all its bony out- 
line, whose projection, increased by the 
grizzled thickness of his eye-brows, 
gave a cavernous appearance to the 
deep recesses of the eyes over which the 
lids were now closed. The ghastly 
paleness of his complexion, added to an 
extreme degree of emaciation and evi- 
dent feebleness, his breathing being 
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scarcely apparent either by motion or 
sound, produced a most painful effect, 
as the old man lay there, in his double 
helplessness of age and sleep. There 
is nothing lovelier, or sweeter to behold, 
than the slumbers of a child; I have 
never watched that of an old man with- 
out a peculiar feeling, far from agreea- 
ble though hardly perhaps easy to ex- 
plain. 

The old man was insane, though 
harmless. A sudden turn of fortune, 
followed by many troubles and fruitless 
struggles, had made him so. They 
were strangers in New York, so far as 
friends or even acquaintances were 
concerned, having come several years 
before from one of the West India isl- 
ands. Pride had kept them from ask- 
ing the charity of the almshouse hos- 
pital for his reception, even if the aflec- 
tions of wife and daughter, clinging 
only the closer as the need of their 
support and solace increased, would 
have permitted them to consign him to 
the treatment there to be expected. 
Bad enough at this day, the manage- 
ment of the insane in that hospital was 
worse then—(for the date of the oecur- 
rence here related is about seventeen 
yearsago). ‘The care of him occupied 
the whole time, and even overtasked 
the broken health, of his wile, while 
the needle of the daughter supported 
them all—such a support as it was—as 
it could be. This task was cruelly in- 
creased in severity by the extravagant 
requisitions constantly prompted by the 
crazy fancies of the bed-ridden old 
man, to the gratification of which they 
sacrificed everything short of the last 
necessaries of life for themselves. Ma- 
ry could never leave her mother, to 
whom she was often indispensable 
through the course of the day, for the 
care of their common burthen ; to the 
old man, too, it seemed like the with- 
drawing of the atmospheric air when- 
ever her absence was prolonged beyond 
an hour ortwo; she could therefore only 
do such work as she could carry home— 
that home of which she was all the 
hiness as well as 


blessing and the brig 
its so support. 

carrying it out herself, to the various 
destinations where it was due, often 
entailed an exposure to the weather 
which, in our severe and variable cli- 
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mate, together with the closeness of 


her confinement andthe nature of her 
incessant toils, had stamped its very 


Lhe obligation of 


manifest effect on her health. Poor 
girl'—she would not probably be long 
kept from that last repose, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. About a couple of 
months before, she had had a severe 
and protracted attack of pleuritic inflam. 
mation, brought on by a cold caught 
one bitter night, which she had had 
double reason to remember, from the 
dastardly persecution of a scoundrel in 
the streets, whose lascivious eye had 
been attracted by her pale but striking 
loveliness of face and person, in the 
glare of a shop-window, as she wag 
hurrying along laden with a bandbox, 
How much she had had to suffer in this 
way, herself only knew, as she never 
breathed a syllable of it to her mother 

This illness of hers had reduced them 
toa point of destitution much below 
that at which she had till then managed 
to keep them up. ‘The sacrifice of 
everything, piece after piece, down to 
the condition in which we now find 
them, had been entirely inadequate to 
the necessary expenses of such a ca- 
lamity. ‘Their rent for several months 
unpaid, they found theinselves compel- 
led to move, as soonas her convales. 
cence made it possible, and before it 
made it prudent, to their present mise- 
rable lodgings; where the apartment 
above described, and a kind of nonde- 
script garret closet, with floor room for 
her pallet, and a few nails for her 
clothes and bonnet, now pe rforce suf- 
ficed a family once surrounded with 
every luxury that taste could desire and 
opulence supply. ‘They were turned 
out by the mandate of the rent-collector 
of one of our millionaires of New York. 
They were assisted gratuitously in 
their removal, by an old sawyer, who 
had once sawed and carried up for them 
a hali-load of che ap wood. He had 
charged them then only half price for 
the service ; and though he had made no 
remark upon it, yet the look with which 
Mary accompanied the payment of his 
very moderate demand, spoke her full 
intelligence of his generosity, and her 
gratitude tor it Now this little sum 
was more to him than would have been 
the whole year’s rent of their apart- 
ments to their wealthy owner. He 
ever after had a kindly eye upon them, 
and in many trifling ways helped them 
essentially through her sickness, and 
from time to time rendered them vari- 


ous little convenient services. He 
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loved them ever after his first act of 


kindness to them; so it is very apt to 
be; and thus did his own honest old 
heart receive from them a hundred-fold 
more good than it gave. It is a pity 
this thing is so little understood in the 
world,—the rich might so easily make 


themselves so much happier than they . 


generally are. ‘The name of the mil- 
lionaire and his agent I forbear to men- 
tion—for the y are ‘very respect: ible’ 
people ; - that of the poor wood-s: wwyer | 
only regret that I am not able to. But 
it has its place in a higher record than 
this page. 


In obedience to her mother’s direc- 
tion, Mary moved noiselessly to the 
door, casting as she went an anxious 
glance on the sleeper, who already ex- 
hibited signs of being disturbed, turning 
restlesslv half over, with a convulsive 
twitching of the muscles of the mouth 
as though about to speak. She raised 
the latch, and looked out inquiringly 
into the twilight gloom of the species 
of garret hall from which their little 
attic opened. The visitor whose knock 
had thus summoned her to the door 
was certainly an unwonted one. A 
young man, with a gentlemanly air and 
an agreeable though not remarkably 
handsome countenance, stood outside 
of their humble threshold. He was an 
entire stranger, and the young girl, 
who, in her exposed and friendless con- 
dition, had had much to annoy and 
alarm her from the attentions of young 
men of similar fashionable appearance, 
by her first impulse half closed the 
door, though still looking the inquiry 
she did not speak, as to the nature of 
his business. 

“Ts it—can it be here, that Mr. 
H lodges '” asked the young man 
after a moment’s hesitation, his own 
countenance anxious and agitated. 

“My father is extremely unwell, 
and at present asleep,” was the reply, 
ina voice of much sweetness, though 
ina very soft whisper, “he cannot on 
any account be disturbed at this mo- 
ment. If you will have the goodness 
to cal! or send in the morning, my mo- 
ther-———_”’ 

“Come in—come in, Fitzgerald!” 
exclaimed a shrill and eager voice from 
within, and Mary was startled, as she 
looked around, to behold her father sit- 
ting half upright on his mattrass, and 
straining his eyes as though to pierce 
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through the wall and door that inter- 
vened between him and the stranger, 
their balls glittering, and his whole face 
working strongly with an excitement 
unlike the usual ravings of his insanity. 

‘““Come in! I know your voice! I felt 
you approaching! And I see you now 
as you stand there, though the door is be- 

tween us! I see you with your blue eyes 
and your fair hair just as when we were 
boys together ! Come in, I say !”—with 
a wild and increasing vehemence that 
was almost a scream—* Come in, and 
let me give you the curse of my very 
heart !—let me give it you once before 
I die!” 

**He cannot be crossed now—cost 
what it will, you must come in, sir, 
and make every allowance for the state 
you find us in—and him,” were the 
rapid words of the wife of the old man, 
as she started quickly forward, and 
drew the young stranger into the room, 
whose threshold the pride of the de- 

cayed family would certainly never 
have allowed him under other cireum- 
stances to cross. 

The young man, white with deep 
emotions of his own, obeyed mechani- 
cally. A single glance cast round the 
apartment, and then on the maniac face 
that glared fiercely though impotently 
upon him from the bed in the ¢ orner, 
sufficed to disclose to him the full ex- 
tent of the suffering, past and present, 
of which all that he saw was at once 
the result and the reeord. 

‘Gracious God! So bad as this! 
But thank heaven that I am here at 
last!” 

The old man paid no attention, or at 
least made no reply to his words, but 
looked at him with a wild earnestness 
of gaze, which seemed to denote a con- 
fused struggling between reason and 
madness in his brain. A dark and 
bitter expression soon shot from the 
shadowy depths of his eyes, and rested 
on his tight and skeleton-like lips. By 
an association of ideas, not surprising in 
his disordered state of mind, he con- 
founded the young man who stood be- 
fore him with his father, to whom in 
appearance and voice he happened to 
bearastrong resemblance. The circum- 
stance of ns feeling, or fancying that 
he felt, his approach, I leave to be ex- 
plained by such philosophy as the 
reader may choose for himself. The 
effort he had already made had exhaust- 
ed his feeble strength, and he now again 
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lay back, with his head resting on the 
bosom of his daughter, who had quick- 
ly kneeled to support and soothe him, 
and whose arm now encircled his neck, 
as with a gentle tenderness of caress- 
ing she pressed the soft and cool white- 
ness of her palm to his hot forehead. 

“ Dearest father,” she spoke, striving 
to win his eye to her own, ** be compos- 
ed—there is nothing to fear—nothing 
to alarm or distress you—and oh, if 
you love me, do not curse anybody— 
anything ? 

But he paid no apparent heed to her, 
pressing her face backward out of the 
line of sight between him and the 
stranger, though doubtless not free 
from some soothing influence from her 
sweet and pious filial ministration ; for 
when he at length spoke, his words were 
perfectly coherent and even calm, with 
no other appearance of insanity than the 
confusion of persons. 

“ Fitzgerald!” he said, in a voice 
hoarse but distinct, “ You have come 
at last, to see what you have done, and 
to take my dying curse for it! I trust- 
ed everything to you, and you ruined 
me. I might have forgiven that, though 
you knew the endorsements I had to 
pay for you wholly beggared us—] 
might have forgiven that, if you had not 
again become rich after your bank- 
ruptey, and then refused to pay me! 
Whether your bankruptcy was honest, 
you only know. I don’t believe it was. 
Whether it was or not, yet when you 
again acquired fortune by your suc- 
cessful speculations, it was mine by all 
just right, even though the law had ex- 
tinguished all other claim than upon 
your honor. Before that court you 
could never get discharged, while I 
was in the poverty you had brought me 
to. When I wrote to you, you denied 
my right, and offered me only a pitiful 
sum as a charity, which, already 
destitute as I was, 1] threw back into 
your face with the scorn it deserved. 
And when I at last made my way here, 
to seek you and confront you in your 
iniquity, you were gone! You would 
not have dared to meet me! You knew 
I could not pursue you over half of 
Europe, and you made your health and 
the education of your boy the pretext 
for avoiding me. And now you have 
come back at last, Fitzgerald, looking 
just as when we left college toge ‘ther. 
It is curse enough to blight your soul 
for ever, here and hereafter, to see what 
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you see here—and I will not add to it, 
for the sake of this dear child and of 
those old days when I loved you so. J 


have sometimes been not quite in my 
right mind, | believe—but | am now— 
I am now—and—— 

The old man’s eye here wandered 


round and sought that of his daughter, 
whose tears were falling fast and warm 
over the grey hairs that were resting 
on her “ Mary, dear,” he 
continued, “ this is Fitzgerald. You’ye 
had a hard time of it—but God will 
bless it all to you—as I bless you, de ‘ar! 
It has been all his doing. I suppose 
he’s heard that | was dying—and as it 
was he who has killed me, he has come 
to see it through. And he’s come, look. 
ing just as in old times; he knew that 
| then shouldn't be able to curse him. 
But tell him to begone. I am not to 
be with you long, and his presence 
makes it feel dark and cold. ‘Tell him 
to begone, or I will curse him so that 
it will eat like fire through the very 
marrow of his for all he has 
brought on you—on you and your poor 
ee r—where is she '—where are you, 


shoulder 


bone 8, 


Catharine ?’—and the thin skeletop- 
hand that was disengaged wandered 
feebly about over the bed-clothes in 


search of the faithful partner who had 
shared the wo as the weal of his now 
fast ebbing life. A film on his is eyes pre- 
vented him from seeing her, as she was 
already sitting on the foot of the bed, 
where the well nigh heart-broken woman 
now seized his hand passionately be- 
tween her own, and throwing herself 
forward, so as to bury her face in the 
coarse old coverlet, pressed it convul- 
sively to her lips and her aged bosom. 

“ Dear father,” said the girl, strug- 
gling with her own sobs for utterance, 


‘you are agitated now—you will be 
better soon—as for us, we have nothing 


to complain of, and we are perfectly 
contented, if you would only be so. 
Never care for all the wealth we have 
lost—don’t we make it up in love '— 
and it’s all a mistake that poverty is so 
hard to bear. God is with us up here 
as well as in the beautiful home where 
we were once so happy, as we will be 
once more as soon as you get well 
again, as you are now going to do. 
And then life is after all so short, and 
we love each other so much! You 
see, sir,” she added, turning aside to 
the stranger, “the impossibility of 
speaking to my father on any business 
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now. We can only beg you to comply 
with his own wish, and leave us that he 
may recover his tranquillity. ‘To-mor- 
row, perhaps- 

“J can wait for no morrow,” ex- 

claimed the young man, “ for the pur- 
nose that has brought me he Te espe- 
ejally afterall | have now seen '’’—and 
he cast himself down on one knee by the 
side of the old man, bending over 
earnestly as though to implore his 
attention : 

* You have taken me for my father, 
—I am, indeed, all that remains of him, 
for he has preceded you to the grave 
from which I trust that you may yet be 
long spared. Believe that it is he that 
speaks and acts in me, since it is as his 
representative, and in behalf of all his 
better nature, that | have come—come 
to do you the justice only too long 
delayed. It is not long since I knelt 
by his death-bed ; you occupied his last 
thoughts, and the remembrance of all 
you have reproached me with _— 
heavily on his heart in that hour—as 
indeed, it had long done. The imei 
of the world and the maxims of the 
world’s law justified him in all he did ; 
and others declared him even liberal in 
the offers he made to you, which you 
rejected. It was for me that his heart 
was set on the wealth he had ——— 
subsequently to his former misfortunes 
in which you were so unhappily in- 
volved, and it was this that w: arped his 
judgment and his conscience to admit 
the worldly sophistries which persuaded 
him that he acted only according to his 
own proper rights and his first duties 
to his family. But he was never at 
ease on the subject, and though J can- 
not say that he gave me any directions 
I could understand, yet, in the wander- 
ings of his last hours, your name was 
much on his lips; and I do not doubt 
that he had the desire to do you justice 
in his heart, even though it might be 
hard for him to sacrifice my inheritance 
to that object. But for me that is not 
hard, and I have lost no time in finding 
you, and am here in his name to sur- 
render to you the last cent of the pro- 
perty which is rightfully yours. It is 
an ample opulence, though it still falls 
short of your loss and your due. I, 
therefore, shall reserve nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing. I only lament the im- 
possibility of ever making any atone- 
ment for all that you have suffered 
through the past delay of this restitu- 





tion. God knows he had never any 
idea of the extremity to which you 
were reduced. I landed but this morn- 
ing, and have spent the whole day in a 
very difficult search to trace you out, 
from the clue contained in the last let. 
ter of yours which | found among my 
father’s papers. I even passed by the 
door of my own betrothed bride, which 
I did not suffer to divert me from the 
sacred path of my first duty. Being 
my father’s executor, as well as heir, 
that first duty is to apply his estate to 
the payment of his just debts. And 
now I have nothing more to say than 
to entreat forgiveness for my father’s 
error, whose act of atonement—not yet 
too late, thank God!—you must con- 
sider this to be.” 

He rose again to his feet, and, draw- 
ing from his bosom a long and thickly- 
filled pocket-book, laid it on the bed 
before the old man, who had kept his 
eyes fixed upon him through all this, 
though with an expression from which 
it was difficult to judge whether he 
rightly understood what he heard. 

‘This is not all,” he continued, “ but 
in money and certificates and various 
forms of evidence, it is all that was 
immediately within my reach to convey 
or control. A very brief delay will 
suffice for the rest. I now leave you 
—again e ntreating % your heart’s forgiv e- 
ness for my father’ r’s memory—lI leave 
you, richer myself than I ¢ -rossed your 
threshold ; for I have removed the 
tarnish that rested on the jewel worth 
far more than all that we alth unjustly 
mine, the jewel of my Honor Bright.” 

And, without waiting for reply, the 
visitor, who had thus so unexpectedly 
descended, as it were, from the skies 
in a shower of gold, into that little 
chamber of a destitution that was all 
but starvation, was gone, and his hasty 
step alone was heard as he made his 
way down the stairs of the creaking 
and crazy old tenement. 

Charles Fitzgerald, after the very 
foolish piece of business he had just 
seen fit to transact, was at some little 
loss what next to do with himself when 
he stood once more out in the fresh 
cool air of an early spring evening. 
Not that there could be much hesitation 
in his mind as to the spot which should 

naturally attract the step of a young 
lover after a separation of many months 
from the beautiful mistress to whom he 
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was engaged ; but it began to press 
upon him, as a subject of serious 
thought, what might be the effect in that 
quarter, of his present altered position 
in point of worldly wealth. Of the dis- 
interestedness and fidelity of his Helen’s 
own devotion he scorned to admit a 
possible suspicion ; that her parents 
would look upon the matter in exactly 
the same sublimated point of view was 
far from being equally certain. It was 
in Italy they had met, accidentally, on 
their travels through that sunny land 
alike of ancient and modern romance, 
and it was within the shadow of the 
Coliseum that the vow of eternal truth 
had been plighted by the beautiful and 
brilliant young creature towards whose 
dwelling his footsteps now turned— 
it must be confessed with a less eager 
speed than seemed perfectly proper 
under the circumstances. In faet, he 
decidedly hesitated and lingered, and 
was half inclined to shrink, for that 
evening, from the ordeal of the crisis 
he had to meet, and to betake himself 
to his hotel, and address to Helen’s 
father, Mr. S——, a frank statement 
of his present reduced—nay, destitute 
condition. Yet what could he say? 
He was firmly resolved never to cast 
on his father’s memory the reflection 
which would attend an avowal of the 
cause or mode of his sudden loss of his 
property ; it would be sufficient to state 
that his estate proved to be absorbed 
by a debt with which it was encum- 
bered. And what prospect of suitable 
support could he exhibit, for one who, 
though herself possessed of no fortune, 
was accustomed to all the 
expense of a distinguished Ael/e in the 
most fashionable circles of New York 
society? For commerce he had none 
of the qualifications of either training 
or taste, even if any favorable access 
to its more lucrative departments were 
open to him. Educated to no particu- 
lar profession, he saw no other resource 
at hand than could be drawn out from 
the slender point of the pen,—at least 
for the interval of many years that 
must elapse before he could study and 
establish himself successfully in the 
practice of medicine, upon which his in- 
clination had fixed itself,—(his amateur 
studies had turned themselves consider- 
ably in that direction, perhaps in con- 
sequence of the invalid state of health 
in which his father had lived for several 
years ; especially while in Paris, from 
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the admirable opportunities afforded by 
its lectures and institutions.) A long 
engagement, dependent for its con- 
summation on the precarious contin- 
gencies of his unpromising fortunes, 
certainly was not a prospect likely to 
recommend itself very strongly to the 
worldly and ambitious parents of his 
Helen. Of her own truth, indeed, he 
had no misgivings, and in the sanctity 
of the relation in which they already 
stood together, our poor friend con- 
ceived himself to possess already a 
claim of high and holy right upon her 
duty as well as her love, which was 
now beyond the reach of any parental 
authority. He had 
her abandoning him for the loss of the 
wealth he had once delighted to lay at 
her feet, than ifthe engagement which 
had plighted their mutual faith together 
had been, indeed, that marriage which 
he regarded as but the external expres- 
sion and consummation of the higher 
mystery of the spiritual union. Alas, 
for so luxuriant a verdure of youthful 
simplicity and romance ! 

Plunged in all the perplexities of 
these conflicting hopes and fears, his 
step was slow and vacillating, and he 
had already sauntered about the streets 
on his way to his destination for thrice 
the time necessary to achieve its dis- 
tance, when he felt himself slightly 
brushed in passing by the projecting 
band-box constituting the burthen of 
some belated milliner girl, who hurried 
by him, in the direction, with a 
step whose trembling rapidity seemed 
to betoken as much trepidation as 
haste. The cause of this presently 
appeared. A young man followed her 
with an evidently pursuing step, and 
overtaking her a very short distance 
ahead, attempted to pass his arm 
round her waist, addressing to her some 
words of insolent gallantry, which, 
being spoken in a low tone, did not 
reach the ear of the now attentive ob- 
server, who was but a few steps behind. 
The reply he heard distinetly : 

* Sir, your dastardly persecutions of 
one whom you know to have no pro- 
tector, are as base in you as they are 
hateful to me. Begone, or else re 

“ Nonsense, my sweet little—— 

The sentence thus begun might have 
proved as elegant a specimen of that 
department of rhetoric as its author 
appeared to be of the fashion of the 
day in his dress and air, but it was un- 
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no more idea of 
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fortunately lost to the world, having 
never proce seded any further than these 
words of exordium. T'wo or three 
quick strides—a hand on a collar—a 
circular swing from a vigorous arm 
nerved by a hearty good will—and the 
individual in question lay much more 
quiet than ¢ omfortable, in the adjacent 
gutter, stunne -d by a violent blow on his 
forehead from the curb-stone as he fell. 
He had barely time for an instantaneous 


glance of recognition at the author of 


this impertinent and most unjustifiable 
intrusion into other people’s business. 
“JT am most happy, Miss H 
was our young friend’s address to the 
terrified girl, who was again hurrying 
on, not more than half conscious of the 
state of the case, “to have saved you 
from such brutal insult. Permit me to 
see you safely to your destination—and 
also to relieve you from this load, 


” 





which has been heretofore a badge of 


honor to you, but which I trust you 
will never have to carry again. 


Mary could not decline the arm of 


the generous protector whom she now 
recognized, though she resolutely re- 
fused the latter part of his request. In 
the course of the walk yet before her, 
as soon as she had sufficiently re- 
covered from her trepidation, she ex- 
plained that as the dress she had just 
completed had been promised and relied 
upon for a special purpose this evening, 
she had felt it a duty still to carry it 
home, having no means of sending it. 
No change had taken place in her 


father, who continued in the same half 


unconscious state; she had left him 
with reluctance, and was extremely 
anxious to hasten back to him. As 
they were at this time in the neighbor- 
hood of the Park in Broadway, he called 
a earriage, into which he handed her, 
and seating himself beside her, asked 
for the direction to be given the driver. 

“ No. — Greenwich street,” was the 
reply. 

“Mr. S *st Andis the dress for 
Miss Helen?” was his quick question, 
in surprise at so singular a coincidence. 

“Yes,” answered his companion, 
“and I have had to work hard to get it 
ready for a ball at her own house, at 
which she is to wear it this evening.” 

“Why, it is her—,” but he checked 





himself,—* it is there I was myself 


going ; and that has caused the good 
fortune of my meeting you, as our route 
was the same.” 
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‘“‘ She is indeed a beautiful creature, 
and there will be no one there who can be 
compared with her,” presently said the 
soft and melancholy music of the voice 
beside him. A few moments of silence 
ensued, and if Charles Fitzgerald’s ear 
had been as quick as had been his hand 
a short time before, he might have 
heard what bore at least some faint re- 
semblance to the echo ofa sigh. Per- 
haps it was for her own exclusion from 
such scenes, and from the conscious 
contrast between her position and that 
of the brilliant girl to whose triumphs 
in them she was so humble a minister. 
Perhaps—but what subject of specula- 
tion could be more idle and empty than 
a poor seamstress’s sigh! And yet if 
our foolish friend had only known it, 
there was that in the pale and care- 
worn young daughter of humility and 
toil, of whose presence he was scarcely 
conscious, which was worth all the 
bewitching fascinations that had en- 
slaved him to the feet of Helen S . 
ten times—yea, ten thousand times 
over. 

When they reached the door, he 
handed out his companion, with a me- 
chanical politeness which did not pre- 
vent her quick woman’s intelligence 
from perceiving full well how little 
thought of her accompanied the act, 
absorbed as he was in the agitation of 
this proximity to the presence of an- 
other, who was the sole engrossing 
object of his warm and passionate 
affections. His resolution for the pre- 
sent was quickly formed. It would be 
improper for him to intrude at this 
exact moment on the family ; the ball- 
room of her own house would be no 
place for either explanations or any 
manner of scene with Helen or her 
parents; the matter must, therefore, 
perforce be deferred till the next day. 
In the mean time, however, he could 
indulge in the delight which was not to 
be foregone, of seeing her, and for the 
whole evening, on what he knew to be 
always a theatre of her most brilliant 
glory. He therefore hastily pencilled 
a card, “ Be not surprised at the ap- 
pearance of a guest who, if une rpected, 
trusts he will not be unwelcome, in 
C. F.”—and handing it to the servant 





who opened the door, to be given to 
Miss Helen, hurried away, forgetting 
in his own excitement even the proper 
salutation of parting to his companion. 
The latter was admitted by the servant, 
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who supposed thei: to have accidentally 
met on the steps; she had half turned 
round to give a timid and confused ex- 
pression to her thanks for his kindness, 
when she perceived his back already 
turned. Why, when she was ushered 
into the presence of the young lady 
whom she found worked up to a fever 
heat of impatience and anxiety for her 
appearance, why was there a tear in 
the poor dress-maker’s melancholy eye, 

an unwonted flush on her usually pale 
cheek, and a choking sensation in her 
throat that almost debarred utterance 
to the apology with which she explained 
her delay, on the ground of her father’s 
severe illness' Her own patience in 
return was pretty severely tried, during 
the course of the rather hurried attir- 
ing of the angry beauty,—of whom we 
may be permitted to doubt whether her 
treatment of her humble dependant 
would have been exactly what it was, 
had she known that this was the last 
occasion of her officiating in that capa- 
city, and that to-morrow morning’s sun 
was to rise upon her as one of the 
wealthiest heiresses in town ;—made 
so, too, by the same act which, beggaring 
her lover, made a very serious and un- 
pleasant change in her own position 
and prospects. At last, however, the 
process of the toilette was complete, 
and she stood before her tall Psyche 
glass, about as magnificent a specimen 
of a ball-room belle as ever came from 
the united hands of her Creator and 
her mantua-maker. It was not till 
then, from the bustle at that time pre- 
vailing in the lower regions of the 
establishment, that she received the 
card to whose pencilling the reader and 
the humble seamstress by her side 
were witnesses. The sudden kindling 
of her eye, the exhilaration of her whole 
countenance, following quickly on the 
first exclamation of surprise and plea- 
sure that escaped her, would have 
sufficed to reveal to the latter the sub- 
stance of its meaning, even if circum- 
stances had not already so oddly put her 
in possession of the whole secret of the 
relation between her and the writer. 
As she took her leave and descended 


the stairs, catching passing glimpses of 


the brilliantly lit splendor of the rooms, 
so soon about to be filled with all their 
gay tumult of delight, I know not 
why or how it was—at least she did 
not—but she felt her heart sunk toa 
point of depression it had never known 


Honor Bright ; 
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in the worst hour of their past misfor- 
tunes, and something nearer to enyy 
filled and embittered it, for the happier 
lot of the beautiful creature whom she 
had helped to make more beautiful, for 
the meeting soon to take place with 
one whom she already half regretted 
that she herself had ever met. As 
she threw herself back in the corner of 
the carriage, which was still waiting 
for her, the ejaculation escaped her— 
“Ah, I wonder if she knows what a 
noble heart she has devoted to her! 
God bless him! I trust she is worthy 
of him 7” : 

Now she had no business to be 
thinking about him at all—for he cer. 
tainly was not of her—especially as it 
was not three hours since she had first 
seen him. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that the circumstances had been 
rather unusual, and there are often in- 
tense hours more than equivalent to 
common years. Considering, too, that 
her life had been at so solitary 
and so severe—her heart so sadly pent 
and prisoned in, a heart naturally full of 
a sweet and noble tenderness, yearning 
for its own development in the sympa- 
thy of another, ohh h is often ealled 
romance,—considering these and some 
other palliating circumstances not 
worth dwelling upon, I hope that our 
poor friend may be pardoned a little 
piece of folly as yet only nascent and 
slight, and easily within the control of 
her better sense, if she only has the 
sense to exert it. However, as she 
approached her home, every other 
thought soon faded from her mind but 
that of her father, whom she had left 
in a condition justifying the anxiety 
with which she hurried on the coach- 
man, and sprang from the carriage, 
when, after some difficulty in finding 
the place, he at last drew up before 
the right door. 

Her 
evil that 


once 


vas too soon and too sadly 
verified. I shall not delay my narrative 
by dwelling on the that night 
witnessed by the wretched little apart- 
ment in which it opened. It will suffice 
briefly to say that the old man breathed 
his last in the arms of the heart-broken 
widow and child, even before all the 
gay guests in the house of revelry had 
quitted the scene of their sple ondid 
pleasure. The excitement of the inci- 
dent of the afternoon had extinguished 
the faint ray that was already so feebly 


scene 


anxiety was a presentiment of 
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flickering in his lamp of life. He 
died in the happy delirium of being 
again in their former home, in full en- 
joyment of his recovered wealth. The 
grie f which poured its agonies over his 
death-bed, seemed al] that grief can 
be. At any other time the blow would 
have pierced perhaps less deeply than 
at this moment, just when so strange 
and blessed a fortune had brought to 
them the end of their past sufferings, 
and the prospect of compensation tor 
them all. Such are often the inscru- 
table combinations of the wisdom at 
which we can only wonder, obey, and 
adore. As a victim to the calamity 
which had brought him to the state in 
which we found him, the sacrifice of the 
poor ol 1 man was complete. What the 
wrong had left undone, its reparation 
finished. ‘The narrative of this fact 
may not be wholly useless, if it should 
suggest to one in that class of whom it 
were easy to enumerate many—namely, 
men revelling in wealth, after bank- 
ruptcies or forcible compositions with 
creditors—to inquire into some of the 
consequences resulting from the ruin 
of which he perhaps has been the 
author; and then to answer truly to 
his own heart of the duty commanded 
to him by the sacred law of Honor 
Bright. 

Helen’s ball went off superbly; it 
was probably to be the last of the sea- 
son, and everybody worth having was 
there. She was herself never so be- 
witching, and Charles Fitzgerald was 
never so bewitched. Their engage- 
ment was not yet public; yet in spite 
of her effort to restrain any visible ex- 
pression of her delight in the meeting, 
no one who had witnessed the quick 
flush of cheek, brow, and bosom, the 
melting brightness of eye, and eager 
trepidation of voice with which she 
received his address, and expressed 
her gratification at his return so much 
earlier than he had intended, would be 
likely to guess very wide of the truth— 
even without knowing anything of the 
silent pressure of hands which was 
within nobody’s cognizance but their 
own. Her parents were all cordiality 
and pleasure. It was a mateh which 


they looked upon with entire satisfac- 
tion; for their future son-in-law was 
considered even more wealthy than he 
really was, or rather had been; and 
though Mr. 8 


lived in elegant 


style, he had nothing to spare for a 
marriage portion—nay, would have 
been somewhat put to it had he been 
called upon to settle his own extensive 
“eredit system” affairs, and to pay up 
even his honest debts. The proper 
condolenees on the death of the father 
of Charles were uttered with a manner 
almost as sincere as if he had not been 
in his heart delighted that the latter was 
thus placed at once in the full posses- 
sion of his large fortune. Charles was 
more than once on the point of taking 
him apart and disclosing on the spot 
the true state of the case, but still 
shrank and postponed, and yielded to 
the familiar volubility with which the 
satisfied old gentleman ran on, without 
perceiving the slight degree of embar- 
rassment and distraction which would 
not have escaped a nicer observer. 

‘* But where’s Tom?” he at last 
exclaimed, looking round the room for 
his son,a young man of about Charles’s 
own age, whom he had not yet seen, 
that exemplary youth not having been 
of the party on the European tour in 
which our friend’s acquaintance with 
the S————._ family had been formed. 
‘“Where’s Tom? He'll be delighted 
to see you. Ah, there he is!”’—as a 
handsome young man entered the room, 
with a pale face, and a clouded counte- 
nance, which on the present oceasion 
was very disagreeably added to a cer- 
tain sensual expression about its lower 
part, the result and evidence of a dis- 
solute habit of life. Over his right 





temple was a long and broad piece of 


court-plaster, surrounded by a pretty 
extensive neighborhood of inflamed 
redness, to which he had been applying 
every restorative in his power, and over 
which the soft and shining blackness 
of his curls was drawn down as far as 
possible, though not quite effectually 
for concealment. The old gentleman 
promptly effected a rather hasty intro- 
duction of the future brothers, being 
himself in the act called off by the en- 
trance of a guest to whom he had reason 
to be anxious to offer particular atten- 
tion. It was well that such was the 
case, for both would have been rather 
embarrassed to explain their mutual 
start of surprise and the very unfrater- 
nal constraint of manner which neither 
could entirely dissemble. The fact 
was that each recognized the other, 
though they had interchanged but a 
single rapid glance in the street about 
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two hours before ; fortunately, however, 
neither supposed the recognition mu- 
tual. They were soon relieved from 
a rather cold and awkward conversation 
—(brothers rarely like much their 
handsome sisters’ lovers)—by the ap- 
proach of one of young S "s as- 
sociates, accosting him with a saluta- 
tion of— 

“Why, Tom, where the d—— did 
you get that patch! What serape have 
you been after now ?” 
~ Qh, it’s nothing,” was the answer ; 
“a cursed scoundrel, with a beam like 
Goliah’s spear over his shoulder, was 


exercising his rights as a citizen of 


this free and independent country, by 
clearing his way along the sidewalk 
for about six feet before him as he 
went. As I was hurrying home this 
evening, and turning a corner suddenly 
in the dusk, I had the luck of running 
foul of his advanced works, and long 
before the lightnings had stopped play- 
ing about my eyes, he was out of sight, 
and out of reach of what he would 
otherwise have got.” 

Perhaps the keenest pain which the 
young man feltfrom his wound, was, 
that from its nature and circumstances 
he could not openly resent it against its 
author. His own position in the mat- 
ter would be everything that was ri- 
diculous as well as disgraceful. I, 
however, he was compelled to stomach 
the injury, it turned sour enough there ; 
and before the end of five minutes he 
hated Charles Fitzgerald with a cor- 
diality that would have enchanted Dr. 
Johnson. 

But I must despatch my story rather 


faster. Nothing more of importance 
oceurred that evening, and Charles 


took his leave, with an engagement to 
call the next morning—(for three 
o’clock, A. M., is still by courtesy part 
of last evening). At the breakfast- 
table, however, the next day, a letter 
was placed in Mr. S ~s hand, 


which somewhat changed the aspect of 


things, and took that worthy old gentle- 
man very considerably aback. Charles 
stated his penniless position with no 
extenuation, though accompanied with 
the expression of sanguine hopes 
from the future he chalked out for 
himself. The letter enclosed a note 
for Helen, which her considerate 
parents (after due consultation, in 
which her brother bore an emphatic 
part) kindly determined to withhold 
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from her for the present, till they could 
see their way a little more cle arly as to 
the line of action to be pursued, in the 

‘case which was now so materially 
altered by “ circumstances.”’ But why 
linger over details'—The upshot of 
the whole was exactly as everybody 
but a hallucinated lover would have 
expected. Charles was very politely, 
and of course very properly, eut t adrift. 
Fortunate ly for Helen, the engage- 
ment that had been made in It: ily was 
not known beyond the circle of the 
parties—except,as we have above seen, 
to one insignificant hitle person. He 
was not admitted to see Helen on that 
day, on the plea of indisposition, and 
on the following morning the family 
were on their way fora visit to W ashing- 
ton. The brother was particularly ve- 
hement in insisting that the engage- 
ment must be utterly forgotten, and 
thus had the satisfaction of avenging 
the wound on his forehead before 
had yet begun to heal. Helen her- 
self was not allowed much agency in 
the matter,and had neither the strong 
character, nor the true 
f love, to sus- 


he was 





nobleness of 
and deep enthusiasm o 
tain her in the feeble attempt s 
at first disposed to make to remain 
faithful to her lover. Before a fort- 
night was over came to see the 
affair in its proper light, and though 
very sorry for “poor Charles!” 
(“poor Charles,” she should have said) 
—yet what could she do in the 


she 


face of 


the fifth commandment, which treats 
of honor to father and mother, and 
length of days in the land? Before 


three months she was engaged to a 
rich and dashing southerner, with 
whom their acquaintance was formed 
at Washington and renewed at Sara- 
toga; and she is now the mother of 
half-a-dozen children and the mistress 
of as many hundred negroes,—and 
whether in all those capacities she has 
been or is a happy woman or not, I 
neither know nor care. 

Our foolish young friend had the 
disease of the heart natural to his 
position, with pretty serious severity, 
but he passed through with whole 
bones, as many a still more unhappy 
lover has done. His own conscious 
rectitude and nobleness, with the in- 
dignant contempt he could not but feel 
for the conduct of which he was the 
object, did much to sustain him under 
the cruelty of the blow,—though he 
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lied five hundred times to himself, in 
the assurances he as many times most 
positively made to that individual, that 
he cared nothing about it, and that he 
was on the whole rather glad than not. 
Not that he continued to love Helen. 
Any such sentiment rapidly disappears 
when that reverence which is the true 
foundation of love was once fairly un- 
dermined. But there are no griefs 
like those with which a young heart 
unshrines and casts forth its idols, false 
as it may discover them to have been. 
His purpose in regard to the restitu- 
tion he felt himself to owe to the 
H———’s, he was resolved to carry 
fully out ; nor could the strenuous op- 
position of the latter, who urged him 
to retain half, affect his purpose. His 
reasoning was very simple—very sim- 
ple, of course, in a double sense. The 
money was not his—it was theirs; he 
had no more right to keep it, than he 
would have to take it by an act of dis- 
honesty. Nor was there any reason 
why his pride should stoop to accept 
the gift of a portion of it at their 
hands, any more than from other stran- 
gers; length of possession but magni- 
fied the injury which justice bade him 
repair ; and when he recalled that con- 
dition of destitution of which he had 
had a single but sufficient glimpse, he 
felt that the only atonement he could 
make to his own feelings, was by 
stripping himself to the last cent of ail 
the unrighteous wealth which had been 
for so many wretched years withheld 
from its true owners. And he was 
the more fixed in his determination to 
accept nothing, because he fancied that 
it would be taking advantage of a gen- 
erosity of feeling awakened on their 
part by what on his was an act of mere 
necessary right and duty,—that it would 
seem as though he were only frac- 
tionally honest and honorable. He 
claimed only secrecy respecting the 
whole transaction, for the sake of his 
father’s memory; and in the few in- 
terviews with the widow requisite for 
the arrangement of the business, he 
had almost to force her full compli- 
ance with his determined will in the 
matter. Such was his reasoning; in 
the logic of which, I confess, it is hard 
to find the flaw, though it must be to- 
tally false and foolish, judged by its 
results, on the reductio ad absurdum 
method,—at least so all the world would 
say, and all the world must be right. 


The intervention of some legal diffi- 
culties and delays made it several 
weeks before the whole was arranged 
—and it did him no harm to have a 
duty of this nature within that period 
to divert a part of his thoughts from 
his other troubles. He saw the 
H *s no more than was absolutely 
necessary, notwithstanding their own 
desire to cultivate a more frequent and 
friendly intercourse. ‘There was some- 
thing morbid, perhaps—certainly ex- 
cessive, in the pride that constituted 
one of the principal elements of his 
conduct. At any rate, it was a pride 
of no ignoble nature. He at last found 
himself the denizen of a cheap garret 
lodging, a student in the office of one 
of the ablest and best of the very 
respectable medical faculty of New 
York, and the owner of nothing on earth 





more than about a hundred volumes of 


books—a tolerable gentleman’s ward- 
robe—a ream of paper for review, 
magazine, and newspaper writing—a 
brave and sanguine spirit—a firm trust 
in God and in good—a heart a little 
bruised, but far from broken—and his 
Honor Bright. 





The above blank line represents a 
period of five years. The H ; 
continued to reside in New York, 
though the spacious and elegant abode 
in which they were now established in 

John’s square, contrasted somewhat 
with that in which the opening of this 
narrative found them. Charles Fitz- 
gerald was one of the rarest, though 
perhaps the most welcome of its visit- 
ors. Indeed, his habits of studious la- 
bor and seclusion made him but seldom 
visible in general society. He had de- 
voted himself with zealous industry to 
the wide range of study connected with 
the vocation he had undertaken, at the 





same time that no slight application of 


labor in other modes was necessary for 
his support. He had notwithstanding 
accomplished himself to an unusual 
degree in the fascinating lore of his 
profession, which he had been now for 
two years admitted to practise—that is 
to say, if he could get anybody to 
practise upon ; by no means an invaria- 
ble concomitant of a young physician’s 

diploma. It must be confessed that his 
still continued studies were not very 
often interrupted by the summons of 
patients,—excepting of the unpaying 
poor, upon whom every young man. 
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who chooses may acquire any amount 
of the “ experience” necessary to gain 
him admission to the sick room of the 
rich ;—and many a time, in the course 
of the explorations into which he was 
thus led, was the occasion of his first 
close acquaintance with poverty in its 
own home, recalled to his mind by the 
parallel spectacles of destitution brought 
under his eye. 

It was on his return pretty late one 
evening from one of these too frequent 
scenes, while the voice of blessing 
was yet in his ears, poured forth from 
the very soul of a mother whose child 
he had saved from a condition of se- 
vere pain and peril—(remaining for the 
greater part of the day by its side, 
watching the fluttering breath of its 
doubtful life, and almost worshipped as 
an angel of light descended like a reve- 
lation into the midst of that human 
wretchedness and wo)—that Charles 
Fitzgerald found on the table of the 
small apartment that constituted as well 
his office as his lodging, a note in a 
handwriting familiar enough to him, 
but which caused him an emotion as he 
opened it, which it might take longer 
space to analyze than | have now to 
spare. And yet it was a note from an 
elderly lady, and was very brief and 
simple in its tenor : 





“Mrs. H presents her kindest re- 
gards to Dr. Fitzgerald, and will be much 
obliged if he can spare her an hour this 
evening, when she will be alone in the 
hcve and pleasure of seeing him. 

“ Thursday morning, Oct. 23." 


“ What can it mean '” was our young 
friend’s meditation. “1 have not done 
more than leave a card there for nearly 
six months. She must have thought it 
strange—and yet there is nothing but 
kindness in the note. She cannot have 
suspected—no, | have taken good care 
that nobody should ever suspect—— 
but I must go, if it is not too late.”’ And 
glancing at his watch he made a hur- 
ried change in his dress, and before the 
expiration of twenty minutes he was 
seated in a deepand luxurious easy chair 
by a famous blazing coal fire, with Mrs. 
Hi 
similar personal comfort—though evi- 
dently enough in no corresponding state 
of mental composure. His reception 
had been marked with a kindness that 
was even affectionate, though there 
was at once melancholy and embar- 
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rassment in the good old lady’s counte. 
nance and manner. 

It was some time before she ap- 
proached the subject that had led to the 
note whose summons placed him there, 
It was a matter in which, after apolo- 
gizing for his delay, though without 
explaining the cause of his lateness, he 
was of course passive. 

“] have troubled you with this re. 
quest,” she at length said, ** because J 
could not bring myself to leave this 


place—this country—without again 
seeing you.” 
“Leave this country!” exclaimed 


her listener, whose heart was already 
throbbing so tumultuously that it was 
not easy for him to command a tone 
of calmness in his voice. “ Leave this 
country '—Is it possible '—and when! 
and why ?” 

“As for the when,” was the reply, 
“ we sail for Havre on the Ist—that is, 
if Mary is able then to undergo the ex- 
ertion. The why, too, is probably suffi- 
ciently answered in that ;”—and the 
mother’s eyes filled with tears, and the 
quivering of her lip spoke the emotion 
to which it gave no other expression. 

“ee ,’ she resumed, “ gives 
me but faint encouragement, though the 
voyage, the change, and the climate of 
the south of Italy, afford us now our 
only chance. Indeed, I have been long 
anxious for her to go, but have never 
been able to overcome her own repug- 
nance, till now she has at Jast yielded the 
only point on which she had ever op- 
posed herself to my wishes. If we 
ean reach Europe, I shall then have 


some hope.” 


“ 





There was a whole life’s history 
of complete identification of heart, 
soul, everything, between two hae- 


man beings, all in all to each other, 
and to each other alone, shadowed forth 
in that unconscious form of expression, 
“afford us now our only chance.” 

Charles Fitzgerald had, no doubt, 
been much exhausted by his long wateh- 
ing by the bed of the sick child that 
day. ‘The reader will not, therefore, be 
surprised that his face was now con- 
siderably whiter than had been the 
sheet on that same bed; and that if he 
did not fall either to the right or the 
left, he owed his upright posture in his 
easy chair, much more to the ample 
sides of that inestimable article of fur- 
niture, than to any inherent ability of 
his own to maintain it. 
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“Ts she so ill as that?” he at length 
spoke in a pusky voice, after a tew 
moments of mutual silence. “I had 
heard that she was not well for some 
time, and had been anxious for some 
mode of hearing about her—but— 
but 

“ But you did not adopt the very 
simplest and obvious mode of gratify- 
ing any such desire that you might have 

entertained. My manners have strange- 
ly belied the warmest and deepest feel- 
ing of my heart, next to those which 
are bound up in her—nay, I should have 
been sadly wanting in justice as well as 
in gratitude—if you would not always 
have been the most welcome visiter that 
You crossed it 





crossed my threshold. 
once before under circumstances which 
could not but make it for ever as free to 
you as your own.” 

~ «You have indeed always been most 
kind, and I have been gratefully sensi- 
ble of it,’ was his reply ; “ but side by 
side with your own manifestations of a 
desire to afford me the pleasure of visit- 
ing you as an intimate friend, how 
could I shut my eyes to the equally 
marked absence of any participation in 
such a desire on the part of Miss 
H t And if I have felt that I at 
once complied with her manifest pre- 
ference on that point, and perhaps— 
perhaps—perhaps consulted a pruden- 





tial regard to my own tranquillity of 


mind, the rareness of the visits in which 
I have indulged myself can searcely be 
a subject of surprise to you. Such a 
person as Miss H was scarcely to 





be seen too much with impunity ; and if 


I meant ever to succeed in my profes- 
sion, I believe it was better to—to—in 
fact, you know well enough, madam, 
that the wisest prayer ever placed on 
human lips is, ‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’ 

He smiled a very faint and sickly 
smile, as he thus alluded to hypothetical 
dangers which the young hypocrite 
meant to convey the idea that he had 
successfully avoided and resisted. If, 
however, he believed that he deceived 
his present listener, as he so often had 
tried to deceive himself, he was vastly 


mistaken. 

I shall not dwell longer ona con- 
versation in which both the parties 
seemed to consume a very unnecessary 
length of time in avoiding coming to a 
direct and full understanding. If on 
other occasions his visits had been 


short as well as reserved, neither of 
these characteristics applied to the 
present one; for not only berore he 
took his departure had he unbosomed 
to his vis-d-vis aforesaid, depths of his 
heart to which he had often vowed that 
no human eye should ever penetrate ; 
but as he descended the ste ps of the 
house—another man than he had as- 
cended them—old Time, in impatience 
at an evening call so improperly pro- 
tracted, gave a single indignant stroke 
with his foot on the bell of the neigh- 
boring steeple of St. John’s, making a 
most emphatie proclamation of the fact 
that it was one o’clock of to-morrow 
morning. 

The sum and substance of the whole 
matter was, that the two very foolish 
young people with whom our story con- 
cerns itseli—as so many others do in 
this mad world—had been for a long 
time at a great deal of trouble at once 
to misunderstand and to deceive each 
other. She would rather have had her 
heart torn out with red-hot pincers than 
betray how deeply, how devotedly she 
had allowed it to become filled with the 
image of one whom she believed worse 


than indifferent to her. The effect of 


sucha state of things on the deportment 
of a proud and sensitive woman I need 
not describe—especially as she was so 
often placed on the rack lest her mo- 
ther’s pressing anxiety to attract his 
visits might be the subject of a suspi- 
cion of which the sansinlieg: was tor- 
ture. He, too, had long loved her, with 
an attachment in comparison with 
which his former imaginative passion 
for the superficial brilliancy of a beauti- 
ful coquette seemed the merest of child’s 
play. But he was firmly convinced 
that she made a studied effort to dis- 
courage any possible indulgence ot 
such a sentiment, and, it must be con- 
fessed, he sometimes had very good 
apparent reason for such a_ belief. 
Shy and sensitive, as well as full of all 
noble and tender feeling, he was also 
characterized, as has perhaps been 
before seen, by a pride running almost 
into the morbid in its excess. He was 
utterly poor; and though too full of a 
manly and lofty self-respect ever to 
feel that that circumstance could de- 
grade him in the slightest degree below 
the level of any woman that treads the 
earth, though the jewels of a crown 
might flash from her haughty brow, yet 
in spite of himself he obeyed an insen- 
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sible influence keeping him away from 
one in relation to whom the blasphem- 
ing world might impute a mercenary 
motive, so long as he felt what he re- 
garded merely as a disposition and 
tendency to love, and not as the divine 
passion itself. The very fact, 
the circumstances which had created 
the disparity in this respect, enriching 
her on the basis of his poverty, rather 
increased this influence ;—might it not 
look as if he would thus reclaim what 
he regretted to have surrendered ‘'—or 
like an abuse of the vantage ground 
given him by that former justice of his 
own, in which even he could not but 
feel that there was no small proportion 
of generosity mingled, by extorting as 
it were from gratitude that which 
should only be voluntarily bestowed by 
love '—or—in short he reasoned and 
acted very much like a simpleton, and 
was justly punished accordingly. 

The consequence was eventually 
what we have seen. Mary’s health 
had never been quite satisfactory since 
the date of the opening of this history ; 
and she insensibly 
away, till she at last reached the state 
in which we have again found her, and 
which, alas! too sadly justified her 
mother’s apprehensions that she might 


not be able to endure the exertion of 


that voyage which afforded the sole 
means of attaining her only apparent 
chance of restoration. ‘There was but 
this one subject on which there was any 
want of confidence on her part with her 
mother. It was a fault for which she 
suffered severely—perhaps not unjustly. 
The latter, however, entertained a sus- 
picion but little short of moral certainty. 

Yet how could she interfere ‘—What 
could she do '—passive as the female 
side of the question is always bound to 
be in these matters. Her invitation to 
Charles Fitzgerald, which we have seen 
to lead to all this disentanglement, was 
made without Mary’s knowledge, and 
had for its object that which she pro- 
fessed, the desire to see him before a 
parting which would probably be for 
ever; together with that of again 
pressing upon him the acceptance of a 
portion of the wealth whose amount, 
already even largely increased by an 
enhancement of values, was fourfold 
more than sufficient for their most 
freely indulged wishes. ‘The latter 
duty indeed had been strongly urged 
on her by Mary herself, though he was 


Honor Bright ; 


too, of 


consumed herself 
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never to know of any participation of 
hers in the affair. Whether at the 
bottom of the good old lady’s heart— 
with all her stateliness and all the 
positiveness with which she would 
have disclaimed it—whether there wag 
not, | say, slight, half-formed 
idea, or hope, or notion, that by some 
possibility of possibility, the result of 
this interview might be somewhat ip 
the direction we have actually seen it 
to take—will only be known in that 
day when even the subtlest secret, 
lurking beneath the dee pest fold of un- 
consciousness in the very heart har- 
boring it, will be brought forth to the 
radiance of a stronger light than our 
sun, 

On the next morning, and every 
succeeding day, the neighbors might 
have remarked, and no doubt did, that 
another physician besides good, dear, 
and invaluable old Dr. F———, had 
been called in to a consulting attend- 
ance on the invalid at No. And 
certainly no physician in the city was 
ever half so devoted in the frequeney 
and length of his visits, as young Dr. 
Fitzgerald. ‘That is one advantage of 
the young medicos, who have plenty of 
time on hand to do full justice to every 
one of the few patients whose summons 
make their “ angel visits” to the cob- 
webbed solitude of their offices. 

As third parties, especially of the 
masculine gender, are usually excluded 
from the professional interviews be- 
tween “the doctor” and a fair and 
young patient, I am unable to give the 
reader any account of what took place 
on any of these occasions,—nor should 


I if | could. 


some 


On the morning of the Ist, the day 
fixed for the departure for Europe, a 
singular scene was visible to the eyes 
of a very small number of persons 
present, in the front parlor in St. John’s 
square. Those witnesses consisted of 
a half-dozen intimate friends, including 
the Rev. Dr. E , who was in his 
robes. The last stroke of the hour of 
ten had scarcely died away on the ear, 
when the door opened, and Mary 
H—— entered, sup ported—nay , almost 

carried—between Charles Fitzgerald 
and her mother. Alas, how changed! 
—yet still how lovely, though in that 
marble be vauty which seems to belong 
tothe Angel of Deathalone! They led 
her to a seat prepared for her reception, 
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and she smiled with a faint, sweet 
brightness on those around, which, 
with the thought of her condition and 
inevitable prospect, brought tears into 
every eye. Could it be possible? 
Had she indeed come thus, as though 
in a shroud for her white wedding 
garment, to be married! It was even 
so. She had not even the strength to 


stand upright for the performance of 


the solemn and melancholy joy of the 
ceremony, and she remained sitting, 
while Charles stood by her side. 
When it was concluded, and those 
whom God had joined together were 
now beyond the power of man to sunder, 
though death seemed almost waiting at 
the door to part them—so far as death 
ean part that holy and mystic Dual 
Unity—as the Husband bent over to 
impress his first kiss on the pallid lips 
of his Wife, even while his tears 
streamed warm and fast over the 
transparent whiteness of her forehead, 
she whispered in his ear, in a tone 
tremulous as well from delight as from 
weakne SS 

“T am content to die now ! 

Before the sun of that day had set, 
they were far away on the heaving 
bosom of the Atlantic. 


One exact year from the date of the 
above occurrence, on a soft and wari 
autumn afternoon bene ath the deep 
blue of an Italian sky, two persons 
might have been seen lingering some 
time after a number of other visitors, 
travellers apparently like themselves, 
within the solemn grandeur of the Co- 
liseum’s stupendous enclosure. The 


one of them, a lady, bore the marks of 


a certain delicacy of health, though 
there was still no want of color in her 
cheeks and tender lips, of a roundness 


in the light grace of her form, or of 


buoyancy in its wavy movement. She 
leaned on the arm of her companion as 
they sauntered around silently, as 
though both were under the spell of the 
awful genius of the place, with that 
quiet and confiding repose which always 
so beautifully bespeaks the happy wife. 
He at last led her toa fragment of a 
broken column which afforded a very 
convenient seat for two. 

“You are fatiguing yourself too 
much, Mary,” he said ; “ and you must 
remember that this day twelve months 
I was admitted to the double authority 
of your travelling physician as well as 


that dearer title which I would not 
exchange for the throne of all this 
magnificent Europe. I therefore pre- 
scribe that you sit down and rest on 
this pillar, and listen to a story I have 
brought you here to tell you.” 

“Provided it is a short one, for 
mother will be lonely and anxious, if 
we remain much longer,’ was the 
answer, in a voice whose clear and 
firm though soft melody of tone was 
very different from the teeble whisper 
which was the last sound we heard 
from it. 

“Very well—it’s short enough. 
This is the very spot, this very fallen 
fragment of a column, where I once 
imagined that ideal of which I have 
now the dear real actually in my arms. 
Helen S— sat precisely where you 
do now ;"—(he smiled as his wife in- 
voluntarily moved her seat as far as its 
limited space permitted)—* Ah, what a 
fascinating creature she was! But 
she could never have got beyond the 
threshold of the temple in w hose inmost 
depth you are now enshrined. That 
was but the first nascent blossom in the 





yearning soil of the young heart—I 
have now reaped the rich and blessed 
maturity of the fruit!” 

Charles Fitzgerald (of course I have 
disguised the real name) is living now, 
with the beautiful and lovely wife 
whom he sometimes points to with 
pride as a living trophy of his skill and 
care in his old profession, which he no 
longer practises otherwise than ocea- 
sionally. From the portico of a beau- 
tiful residence on the banks of the 
North River, she can now enjoy, no 
longer alone and no longer through 
tears, the contemplation of those fading 
glories of the day which on our first 
acquaintance with her she was gazing 
upon through the dingy panes of a little 
miserable attic window. If she has 
lost the other of the two companions 
who were then the inmates with her 
of that unforgotten abode of virtuous 


suffering and striving, other objects of 


the happiest and tenderest affections 
have come to compensate and console 
the heart of the mother for the affliction 
of the daughter. And surrounded by her 
and them, I have never heard Charles 
Fitzgerald complain of the brave sacri- 
fice he once made to preserve his 
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’ THE DYING SYCAMORES. 
; BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 
A speavty like young womanhood’s 


Upon the green earth lies, 


And June’s sweet smile hath waked again 


t All summer’s harmonies 


The insects hum their dreamy song, i 
The trees their honors wear, 

And languid with its perfume spoils 
Sighs the voluptuous air. 


A gorgeous wealth of leaf and bloom 
' Enchants the dazzled sight ; 
And over earth and sky there smiles 
A Presence of delight. 


From yon sad dying Sycamores, 
Alone a shadow falls,— 

As from the ghastly form of Death, 
In Egypt's banquet-halls. 


Against the soft blue sky they stand, 
Their naked limbs outspread, 

And to the throbbing life around, 
They murmur of the dead. 


Spring, with its soft and odorous air, 
Hath breathed on them in vain, 

Nor sun, nor dew, nor summer shower, 
Shall bid them bloom again. 


Oh, stately monarchs of the wood, 
What blight hath o’er ye passed ? 

What canker in your noble hearts ? 
What spell is on ye cast! 


I watch ye where a thousand forms 
With life and beauty glow, 

Till half 1 deem that on ye lies 
Some weight of human woe. 


Ye emblem many a weary heart, 
In this fair world of ours, 

For they that love not are like ye, 
Oh, dying Sycamores! 





Providence, R. I. 
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EL VERDUGO.* 


Tue clock of the little town of Menda 
had just struck midnight. At that mo- 
ment, a young French officer was lean- 
ing over the parapet of a terrace which 
horde sred the gardens of the castle of 
Menda, plunged in a profounder depth 
of abstraction than seemed habitual to 
the thoughtlessness of military life— 
but never were hour, site and circum- 
stances more propitious to meditation, 
Above his head, the beautiful sky of 
Spain stretched its dome of dark azure. 
The twinkling of the stars and the soft 
radiance of the moon cast a capricious 
light over an ex juisite v valley which 
lay in all its wealth of loveliness at his 
feet. Resting upon an orange-tree in 
full blosson, the young chef- ~de-batail- 
lon could see, a hundred feet below, 
the town of Menda, which seemed to 
have nestled itself for shelter from the 
north winds at the foot of the cliff on 
which the castle was built. Turning 
his head, he could behold the sea, 
whose sparkling waters enclosed the 
landscape like a broad belt of silver. 
The castle itself was illuminated. The 
joyous confusion of sounds from a ball, 
the music of the orchestra, the laughter 
of some of the officers and their part- 
ners in the dance, reached his ear, sof- 
tened into harmony by the distance, 


and blended with the far-off murmur of 


the waves. The fresh coolness of the 
night infused a new energy into his 
frame exhausted by the heat of the 
day ; while the gardens were planted 
with trees so odoriferous and flowers 
of such exquisite sweetness, that the 
young man fancied himself, as it were, 
plunged in a bath of every delicious 
perfume. 

The castle of Menda belonged to a 
grandee of Spain, who, at that period, 
was residing in it with his whole fami- 
ly. During the whole of this evening, 
the eldest of his daughters had directed 
her looks towards the officer with an 
interest blended with so deep a sad- 
ness, that the sentiment of pity ex- 
pressed by the beautiful Spanish girl 
might well have given rise to the 


young Frenchman’s revery. Yet how 
dare to imagine the possibility that the 
daughter of the most haughty and fas- 
tidious noble in Spain could ever be 
bestowed on the son of a Parisian 
shop-keeper : 

The French were held in detesta- 
tion. ‘The marquis having been sus- 
pected by General G , the governor 
of the province, of being engaged in 
plotting an insurrection in favor of Fer- 
dinand VII., the battalion commanded 
by Victor Marchand had been placed 
in cantonments in the little town of 
Menda, to hold in check the surround- 
ing country, which belonged to the 
Marquis de Léganés. A recent des- 
patch from Marshal Ney gave reason 
even to apprehend that the English 
might shortly land on the coast, and 
pointed out the marquis as a man en- 
gaged in correspondence with the cabi- 
net of London. So that, notwithstand- 
ing all the hospitable weleome with 
which the latter had received Victor 
Marchand and his soldiers, the young 
officer kept himself vigilantly on his 
guard. 

While directing his steps towards 
that terrace, to which he went for the 
purpose of observing the state of the 
town and the country entrusted to his 
supervision, he had meditated on the 
problem how he ought to interpret the 
friendship which the marquis had never 
ceased to manifest towards him, and 
how to reconcile the tranquillity of the 
country with the anxieties of his gene- 
ral; but, for the last few minutes, all 
these thoughts had been driven from 
the mind of the young commandant by 
a feeling of prudential caution and by 
a very legitimate curiosity. 

He had just observed a considerable 
number of lights in the town. Now, 
notwithstanding it was the festival of 
St. James, he had that very morning 
commanded that every fire should be 
extinguished at the usual hour pre- 
scribed by his general regulations. 
The castle alone had been exempted 
from that order. He could perceive, 
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indeed, here and there the gleam of his 
sentries’ bayonets at their accustomed 
posts ; but there was something solemn 
in the silence that prevailed, and no- 
thing announced that the Spaniards 
were plunged in the intoxication of a 
festival. 

After seeking in vain to explain this 
general violation of his orders on the 
part of the inhabitants, the offence 
seemed to him the more strangely mys- 
terious as he reflected that he had en- 


trusted to some officers the charge of 


the police and the rounds of the night. 
With the impetuosity of youth, he was 
about to leap down by a breach in the 
terrace to effect more rapidly the de- 
scent of the rocks, and the sooner reach 
a little post of the guard which was 
stationed at the entrance of the town, on 
the side next the castle, when he was 
arrested by the sound of a slight noise. 
He fancied that he heard the gravel 
of the alleys grate beneath the light 
step ofa woman. He turned his head 
back, but saw nothing; his eyes were 
struck, however, by the extraordinary 
whiteness of the ocean. He suddenly 
perceived there so fatal a spectacle, 
that he stood motionless with surprise, 
accusing even his senses of deception. 
The glancing rays of the moon enabled 
him to distinguish a crowd of sails at a 
considerable distance. A thrill shot 
through his frame, and he tried to con- 
vince himself that this terrible vision 
was only some optical illusion produced 
by the capricious play of the waves 
and the moonlight. 

Atthat moment a hoarse voice uttered 
his name. The officer looked toward 
the breach, and he there saw the head 
of the soldier by whom he had been 
attended to the castle raised slowly and 
cautiously in the air. 

“Ts that you, mon commandant ?” 

“ Yes. Well, what!” answered the 
young man in a low tone, warned by a 
sort of presentimenttoact w ith mystery. 

‘Those scamps down there are 
twisting about lke worms!—and [ 
have hastened to communicate to you, 
if you will permit me, the little obser- 
vations I have made.” 

6 Speak,” replied Victor Marchand. 


*“T have just been following one of 


the people of the eastle who directed 
his steps this way with a lantern in his 
hand. Now a lantern isa devilishly sus- 
picious thing, for I have no idea that 
that good Christian there has any occa- 
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sion to light pious tapers at this hour of 
the night. They want to devour us, 
said I to myself, —and I set about eye- 
ing him pretty closely. And so, mon 
commandant, I discovered, h: urdly three 
paces from here, on a plat form of rock, 
a certain pile of faggots—— 

A terrible ery echoed through the 
town and interrupted the soldier. A 
sudden glare flashed over the face of 
the commandant. ‘The poor grenadiery 
at the same instant received a bullet in 
his head and felldead. A fire of straw 
and dry wood blazed like a conflagra- 
tion within ten steps of the young man, 
The musical instruments and the laugh- 
ing voices were hushed in the saloon 
of the ball. The festal gaiety had 
suddenly given place to a silenc ‘e as of 
death, interrupted only by groans. The 
report of a cannon boomed over the 
ocean’s plain of light A cold sweat 
started to the young officer’s forehead. 
He was unarmed. He understood at 
once that all his soldiers had perished 
and that the English were about to 


land. He saw himself dishonored if 
he survived—he saw himself dragged 
before a council of war—and then he 


measured with his eye the depth of the 
valley. He was inthe act of plunging 
off, when his hand was seized by that 
of Clara. : 

. Fly '’ she said, “ my brothers are 
behind me. At the foot of the rock, 
down there, you will find Juanito’s swift 
Andalusian. Fly ! 

She pushed him forward. The 
young man, half stupified, looked at her 
fora moment. But presently, yielding 
to the instinet of self-preservation 
which never abandons even the strong- 
est man, he plunged among the trees in 
the direction indicated, and sprang 
across the wall, before trodden by no 
other feet than those of the wild goats. 
He heard Clara erying to her brothers 
to pursue him—he heard the steps of 
his assassins—he heard the bullets of 
several shots whizzing by his ears—but 
he succeeded in reaching the valley, 
found the horse, leaped upon him, and 
disappeared with the rapidity of light- 
ning. 

In a few hours the young officer 
arrived at the head-quarters of General 
G The latter was at table with 
his staff. 

“I bring you my head!” cried the 
chef-de-bataillon, as he made his ap- 
pearance pale and exhausted. 
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He sat down, and related the horrible 
adventure. His narrative was received 
with a fearful silence. 

“You have been more unfortunate 
than criminal,” at last replied the ter- 
rible general. ‘“* You are not responsi- 
ble for the crime of the Spaniards ; 
and unless the marshal shall decide 
differently, I acquit you of blame.” 

These words afforded but feeble con- 
solation to the wretched officer. 

“When the Emperor shall come_to 
know this !’—he exclaimed. 

“He will want to have you shot,” 
said the general; “but we shall see. 
However, no more of this,” he added, 
in a severe tone, “ except to draw from 
it a vengeance which shall strike a 
salutary terror upon this country of 
treachery.” 

An hour after, a whole regiment, a 
detachment of cavalry, and a train of 
artillery, were on their march. The 
general and Victor marched at the head 
of thiscolumn. The soldiers, informed 
of the massacre of their comrades, 
were filled with an unexampled fury. 
The distance that separated the town 

of Menda from the headquarters was 
traversed with a miraculous rapidity. 
On the route the general found whole 
villages in arms. “Eve ‘ry one of these 
miserable hamlets was reduced to ashes, 
and their inhabitants decimated. By 
some inexplicable fatality, the English 
vessels had remained lying to, with- 
out advancing,* so that the town of 
Menda was surrounded by the French 
troops with scarcely a blow struck. 
The inhabitants, seized with consterna- 


tion, and seeing themselves destitute of 


that aid which the appearance of the 
English sails had seemed to promise 
them, offered to surrender at discretion. 
By one of those acts of self-devotion 
which have not been rare in the Penin- 
sula, those concerned in the assassina- 
tion of the French, foreseeing, from 
the well-known cruelty of the general, 
that Menda would probably be given to 
the flames, and its whole population put 
to the sword, proposed to the general 
to give information against themselves. 
He accepted their offer, adding to it 
the condition that all the inhabitants of 
the castle, from the lowest valet to the 
marquis, should be delivered into his 


hands. This capitulation being agreed 
upon, the general promised to pardon 
the rest of the people of the town, and 
to prevent his soldiers from sacking or 
setting it on fire. An enormous con- 
tribution was imposed on it, and the 
richest inhabitants surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners to guaranty its 
payment, which was to be consummated 
within twenty-four hours. 

‘The general, having taken every 
precaution necessary for the safety of 
his troops, and provided for the defence 
of the country, refused to billet his sol- 
diers in the houses. He encamped 
them, and then ascended to the castle, 
of which he took military possession. 
All the members of the family of Lé- 
ganes, consisting of his wife, two 
daughters and three sons, together 
with the servants, were placed under 
careful guard, and pinioned. The gen- 
eral ordered the prisoners to be shut 
up in the saloon in which the ball had 
taken place. The windows of that 
apartment embraced a view of the ter- 
race that overhung the town. The 
staff was established in a neighboring 
gallery, where the general first held a 
council of war on the measures to be 
taken to oppose the landing of the 
English. 

After having despatched an aide-de- 
camp to Marshal Ney, and given orders 
for the erection of batteries on the 
coast, the general and his staff turned 
their attention to the prisoners. Two 
hundred Spaniards whom the inhabi- 
tants had delivered up were immedi- 
ately shot upon the terrace. After 
this military execution, the general 
commanded as many scaffolds to be 
planted on the terrace as there were 
persons in the saloon, and the execu- 
tioner of the town to be brought to the 
spot. 

Taking advantage of the interval to 
elapse before the service of dinner for 
the staff in the gallery of the castle, 
Victor Marchand went to see the pris- 
oners. Presently he returned to the 
general. 

“T come,” he said in a voice of 
strong emotion, “ to ask favors.” 

* You!” answered the general, with 
a tone of bitter irony. 

* Alas!” replied Victor, “they are 


* It was afterwards ascertained that these vessels carried only artillery, and that 
they had outsailed the rest of the transports. 
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melancholy favors. The marquis, see- 
ing the scaffolds planted there, has in- 
dulged the hope th it you would for his 
family change that mode of death. He 
entreats you that the nobles may be 
decapitated.” 

“ Be it so,” said the general. 

“They ask also that the consola- 
tions of religion be afforded them, and 
that they may be released from their 
bonds. They promise to make no at- 
tempt at escape.” 

‘*T consent,” said the general, * but 
you will be answerable for them.” 
~ The old man, moreover, offers you 
the whole of his fortune if you will 
pardon his young son. . 

“ Indeed !” re plie d the chief; “ but 
his fortune already belongs to King 
Joseph.” He paused. A scornful 
smile wrinkled his brow, and he added : 
“T will even go beyond their wishes. 
I guess the importance of the last re- 
quest. Very well!—let him purchase 
the perpetuation of his name, and let 
Spain preserve forever the memory 
both of their treachery and their pun- 
ishment. I grant a pardon, and the 





whole of that fortune, to whichever of 


his sons shall perform the office of the 
executioner. Begone—and nota word 
more on the subject !” 
Victor remained thunder-struck. 
Dinner was served. All the officers, 


seated at table, satisfied the demands of 


a hunger sharpened by fatigue. One 
only of their number was wanting from 
the circle; it was Victor Marchand. 
After a long hesitation he proceeded 
to the apartment in which were mourn- 
ing the proud family of Léganes. He 
entered. He cast a mournful glance 
over the spectacle now presented by 
that saloon where the evening before 
he had seen the gay and brilliant heads 
of the two young girls and the three 
youths whirling in the stream of the 
waltz. He shuddered as he thought 
that they were soon to roll to the 
ground, severed by the sword of the 
headsman. The father and the mother, 
the three sons and two daughters, pin- 
ioned to gilt sofas, remained in a state 
of perfect motionlessness. Eight ser- 
vants were standing in silence, with 
their hands bound behind their backs. 
These fifteen persons were gravely 
contemplating each other, and their 
eyes scarcely betrayed the emotions 
by which they were harrowed. A 
profound resignation, mingled with re- 


gret for the failure of their enterprise, 
was depicted on some of the brows. 
They were guarded by soldiers, them- 
selves motionless, and respecting the 
grief of these cruel enemies. A 
movement of curiosity animated every 
countenance on the appearance of Vie- 
tor. He gave orders to unfasten the 
condemned captives, and hastened him- 
self to loosen the cords which secured 
Clara a prisoner to her chair. She 
smiled mournfully. ‘The officer could 


not help lightly touching in the process. 


the elegant and fresh arms of the 
young maiden. He looked with ad- 
miration on the dark wealth of her 
hair, and her lithe form,—for she wag 
indeed all Spanish; she had the Span- 
ish complexion, slightly dark; and 
Spanish eyes, with long curve ‘d lashes 
and a pupil blacker than a rave n’s wing, 

“ Have you succeeded ?” she said to 
him, with one of those funereal smiles 
in which there is still something of the 
young girl. 

Victor could only answer with a 
groan. He looked in turns at the 
three brothers and at Clara. The one, 
the eldest, was thirty years old. Small, 
not well made, with a haughty and dis- 
dainful air, he still was not withouta 
certain nobleness of manner, and did 
not seem entirely a stranger to that 
delicacy of sentiment which once made 
the gallantry of Spain so celebrated. 
He was named Juanito. The second, 
Felipe, was about twenty years old. 
He resembled Clara. The third was 
not above eight. A painter would 
have found in the features of Raphael 
something of that Roman constaney 
which David has given to the children 
in his republican pages. ‘The old 
marquis had a head covered with white 
hairs, which seemed to have escaped 
from some picture of Murillo’s. 

At this sight, the young officer shook 
his head, despairing of seeing the gen- 


eral’s bargain accepted by either of 


these persons. lowe ver, he sum- 
moned courage to confide it to Clara. 
She shuddered at first, but iit re- 
sumed her calmness of countenance, 
and went to throw herself on her knees 
before her father. 

“Oh!” she said to him, “ make Ju- 
anito swear that he will faithfully obey 
the commands you shall give him. We 
shall be contented.” 

A sensation of hope thrilled through 
the aged mother ; but as soon as, lean- 
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ing over toward her husband, she had 
heard the horrible disclosure of Clara, 
she fainted. 

Juanito understood the whole, and he 
sprang like a lion in his cage. 

Victor took it upon himse If to send 
away the soldiers, after having obtained 
from the marquis his assurance of en- 
tire submission. ‘The domestics were 
led away and delivered to the execu- 
tioner, who hanged them all. 

When the family had no other spee- 
tator than Victor, the old father arose. 

* Juanito!” said he. 

Juanito, understanding his father’s 
command, made no other reply to it, 
than by an inclination of the head ex- 
pressive of refusal. He sank back 
upon his chair, and looked at his 
parents with a dry and terrible eye. 

Clara came and sat upon his knees, 
and with a cheerful air— 

“Dear Juanito,” she said, passing 
her arms around his neck, and kissing 
his eye-lids, “if you knew how much 
sweeter this death would be to me 
bestowed by you, I should not have to 
submit to the odious touch of the exe- 
cutioner’s hand. You will rescue me 
from the evils that awaited me, and—— 
dear Juanito, you were not willing to 
see me belong to any one well, 
then 

The velvet softness of her eyes cast 
a glance of fire upon Victor, as though 
to re-awaken in Juanito’s heart his 
hatred of the French. 

“Courage !"’—said his brother 
Philip to him; “ otherwise our family 
is extinct.” 

Clara suddenly rose, the group 
which had gathered round Juanito 
opened, and he saw his aged father 
erect before him, who cried with a 
solemn voice : 

‘Juanito, | command you! 

The young count remaining motion- 
less, his father fell upon his knees to 
him. Involuntarily, Clara, Raphael, 
and Philip imitated him, and all, with 
hands outstretched towards him who 
was to save the family from oblivion, 
seemed to repeat the father’s words : 

“My son, can you be wanting in a 
Spaniard’s ene rgy and a true sensibili- 
ty? Will you leave me longer on my 
knees, and ought you to think of your 
own life or your own sufferings ? 
Madam, is this my son?” added the 
old man, turning round to the mar- 
chioness, 











“* He consents !” cried the mother in 
despair; for she perceived Juanito 
make a motion of the eye-brows of 
which she alone understood the mean- 
ing. 

Mariquita, the second daughter, was 
on her knees, pressing her mother in 
her feeble arms ; and as her eyes were 
streaming with hot tears, her little 
brother Raphael came to rebuke her. 

Atthat moment the confessor of the 
castle entered. He was immediately 
surrounded by the whole family. They 
led him to Juanito. Victor, unable 
longer to support this spectacle, made 
a sign to Clara, and hastened to at- 
tempt a last effort with the general. 
He found him in an excellent humor, in 
the midst of the feast, and drinking a 
delicious wine with his officers, whose 
conversation was beginning to sparkle 
with merriment. 

An hour after, a hundred of the 
principal inhabitants of Menda were 
assembled on the terrace, according to 
the order of the general, to be wit- 
nesses to the execution of the Léganés 
family. A detachment of soldiers was 
stationed to guard the Spaniards, who 
were ranged under the scaffolds from 
which the domestics of the marquis 
had been hung, so that their heads 
nearly touched the feet of these martyrs. 
At thirty paces in front of them stood a 
block and flashed a cimeter. 

The executioner was there, in case 
of refusal on the part of Juanito. 

Presently, in the midst of the most 
profound silence, the Spaniards heard 
the advancing steps of several persons, 
the measured tread of a picquet of 
soldiers, and the light sound of their 
muskets. These different noises were 
mingled with the gay voices from the 
revelry of the officers, just as shortly 
before the dances of a ball had disguised 
the preparations for a sanguinary 
treachery. Every eye was turned to- 
wards the castle, and the noble family 
of Léganés was seen advancing witha 
firmness almost incredible. One alone, 
pale and nerveless, was leaning upon 
the priest, who was lavishing upon this 
man, the only one who was not to die, 
all the consolations of religion. The 
executioner understood, as did every- 
body, that Juanito had aecepted his 
place for a single day. The old mar- 


aiid his wife, Clara, Mariquita, and 
his two brothers, came to kneel down 
at a few steps from the fatal spot. 
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Juanito was led by the priest. When 
he reached the block, the executioner, 
pulling him by the sleeve, took him 
aside, and probably gave him some in- 
structions. 

The confessor placed the victims so 
that they might not see the execution ; 
but they were true Spaniards ; they 
held themselves erect and firm. 

Clara rushed forward the first to- 
wards her brother.—‘ Juanito,” she 
said to him, “ have pity on my want of 
courage. Begin with me!” 

At that moment the hasty steps of a 
man were heard approaching. Victor 
arrived on the spot of this scene. 
Clara was already on her knees, and 
already her white neck invited the 
cimeter. The officer grew pale ; but 
he found strength to hasten up to her. 

“* Stop !” he said, “ the general grants 
your life if you will be my wife !” 

The Spanish girl flashed upon the 
officer a glance of scorn. “ Come, Juan- 
ito!” she said, inadeeptone of voice. 

Her head rolled at Victor’s feet; 
and the marchioness de Léganés suf- 
fered a convulsive movement to escape 
her, as she heard the heavy sound of 
the cimeter ; it was the only indieation 
of her feelings. ; 

“Am I right this way, my dear 
Juanito ?” was little R: uphae ‘I's inquiry 
of his brother. 

“Ah! you weep, Mariquita 
Juanito to his sister. 

“Oh! yes!” answered the young 
girl; “I am thinking of you, poor 
Juanito. Ah! how unhappy you are 
going to be without us !” 

Presently appeared the tall figure of 
the marquis. He looked at the blood 
of his children; he turned towards the 
mute and motionless spectators; he 
stretched out his hands toward Juanito, 
and said with astrong voice : 


said 
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“ Spaniards! I bestow upon my son 
my paternal blessing! May it ever be 
with him! Now, marquis, strike with- 
out fear, as you are w ithout reproach !” 

But when Juanito beheld his mother 
approach, supported by the confess- 
or: 

‘She nourished me !"’ he cried, and 
his voice wrung a cry of horror from 
the assembly. ‘The noise of the feast, 
and the gay laughter of the officers 
were hushed at that fearful ery. 

The marchioness, comprehending 
that Juanito’s strength was exhausted, 
sprang at a bound over the balustrade, 
plunging down to be crushed to déath 
upon the rocks. A ery of admiration 
Juanito had fallen in a swoon. 


arose. 


“General,” said an officer, half-in- 
toxicated, “* Marchand has just been 
telling me about that execution.—I bet 
that you did not command it.” 

“Do you forget, gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed General G———, “‘ that in a 
month five hundred French families will 
be in tears, and that we are in Spain? 
Do you want to leave our bones here t™ 

After this speech, not a single officer 
was found, not even a sous-lieutenant, 
who dared to empty his glass. 

Nothwithstanding all the respect 
with which he is surrounded ; notwith- 
standing the title of En. Verpvueo,* 
with which the King of Spain is said 
to have enriched the name of the Mar- 
quis de Léganeés, he remains a prey to 
grief, living in solitude, and rarely al- 
lowing himself to Bowed 
down beneath the burthen of his sub- 
lime crime, he to await with 
impatience the time when the birth of 
a second son will give him the right to 
rejoin the shadows by whom he walks 
ore ver surrounded. 


be seen. 


seems 


* El Verdugo, the executioner. 
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MR. CHANNING’S POEMS.* 


Tus little volume is a pledge that the 
author need not owe any advantage to 
the eminent name he wears, but is 
ready to add, to the distinction which 
already encircles it, the fame of poetry. 
It is a collection chiefly of occasional 

ms on domestic, private, and per- 
sonal topics, with poems of sentiment 
and reflection, and one or two narra- 
tive pieces; all very short, but a 
skilful reader will readily detect in 
them the presence of the authentic 
gifts of music and of fancy. All 


critics know that in the multitude of 


writers one who can write English is 
rare ; and much more rare is one who 
ean master the keys of rhythm, and 
express himself naturally in verse. 
The author of these poems has 
achieved this mastery in the easy and 
novel structure of his metrical style, 
which, though often falling into the 
popular forms, as into blank verse, or 
Into the common octosyllabie quatrains, 
keeps a new character in these old 
Meantime, many of his metres 
singular beauty. 


forms. 
are original and of 
Especially, we catch some 
that peculi ar lyric eloquence which 
the old dramatists, and Herrick, and 
even Donne drew from our rugged and 
hissing lancuage, which is like an ex- 
quisite nerve communicating by thrills, 
and which we sometimes fear to be a 
Jost art. Equally with his music, we 
enjoy the activity of the fancy in these 
thoughtful poems, which never keeps 
the beaten road, but by its beautiful 
invention of methods and outlets, com- 
municates a feeling of freedom and 
power, which the lovers of poetry will 
hear as the ringing of a wind-harp. 
But the samples of his thought which 
the author of this book has afforded us, 
few though they be, betray higher 
gifts than melody and fancy. There is 
a delicacy and refinement in this mind, 
which put the reader at once at school 
in the most agreeable of disciplines, 
as it requires much culture to appre- 
hend them. Far from being popular 
verses, we should rather say that this 
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strains of 


was poetry for poets, and would be 
valued in proportion to the poetic taste 
of its readers. It has given us to 
think how much sincerity is an indis- 
pensable element of high poetry ;— 
that the author should give us his 
proper experiences, neither more nor 
less, and should tell us not what men 
may be supposed to feel in the presence 
of a mountain or a cataract, but how 
it was with him. The truth must be 
spoken without reference to the reader 
or hearer, or to anything which is not 
the life of the poem itself. The writ- 
ing shall have no foreign reference, 
but shall be a vent and voidance of 
things the man has at heart. Poetry 
thus written, we shall find wholly new, 
the latest birth of time, the last obser- 
vation which the incarnate Spirit has 
taken of its work. This honesty 
comes only by highest endowment. 
Men utter follies, not because they 
pre fer them, but from want of thought. 
The poet is preoccupied with the 
facts before him, and speaks well be- 
cause the fact is too strong for him, 
and will not allow him to babble. 
That gratification this poetry will 
afford, as it is not conventional, but 
is stamped with truth. This veracity 
makes the value of the whole book ; 
it is made up of the simplest expres- 
sions of a gentle and thoughtful mind, 
its privatest knowledge and feeling. 
Much of it seems to be poetry of love 
and sentiment, fruits of a fine, light, 
gentle, happy intercourse with his 
friends; the poet obviously and con- 
sciously idealizing his portraits, be- 
cause his interest is not in that which 
they are in the world, but in what they 
are to his genius. And the imagery 
has the same genuineness; it is not 
borrowed from the great poets, but, 
though sometimes a little whimsical or 
surprising, is the form which the 
thought clothed itself in, and which 
required some courage to adopt. 

As we loitered among these Dorian 
measures, we have figured the author 
as a person of wayward habits, early 
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wisdom, and affectionate speech, with 
a tone that is tremulous with emotion 
like a flower in the wind ; as one— 


«Who drew fine pictures on the swim- 
ming air ; ” 


—as one who loves— 


“To see the early stars, a mild sweet 
train, 
Come out to bury the diurnal sun; ” 


—who walks in the grove by the col- 
umns of the temple, whilst— 


“ Faaned them the softly entering, sing- 
ing air;” 


—who sees Beauty passing through the 


field ;— 


*: And dances on the sward the capering 
light, 

And all the swinging herbs love her soft 
steps ;” 


—who stands in the breezy meadow as 
in his home ;— 


« The wind is feeling in each gentle bell, 
I and my flowers receive this music 
well ” 


—and in very deed leading the true 
and beautiful life of the flowers them- 
selves : 


« A life well spent is like a flower 

That had bright sunshine its brief hour; 
It flourished in pure willingness, 
Discovered strongest earnestness, 

Was fragrant for each lightest wind, 
Was of its own particular kind, 

Nor knew a tone of discord sharp ; 
Breathed alway like a silver harp, 

And went to immortality, 

A very proper thing to die.” 


But he has not only these strains 
pure and untiring as the summer-wind 
itself, but a sterner, autumnal, and even 
wintry music, when he expresses his 
impatience of the unmeaning conven- 
tions of cities, the lowness of our 


social aims, and the equal paltriness of 


our concealment and our display, and 
bids the aspirant— 


« Boom like the roaring, sunlit waterfall, 
Humming to infinite abysms; speak loud, 
speak free ! ” 


—or when he contemplates the mnyste- 
ries of humanity, the spiritual life, and 
the spectre death, with equal depth of na- 
ture to their own. He pauses at birth- 
days as “the solemnest days of our 
bright lives,” at the marriage festival, 
at the advent and the parting of hu- 
man life ;— 


That I was father to so fair a child, 

And that her mother smiled on me go 
long, 

I think of now as passing gods’ estate, 

I am enraptured that such lot was mine, 

That mine is others’. ” 


Witha keen sympathy with nature, he 
now mingles his sigh with that of the 
melancholy autumn : 


« Summer is going, 
Cold wind is blowing, 
Tale of the autumn—the autumn so drear; 
No sower is sowing, 
No mower is mowing, 
Seed is sown, harvest mown, time almost 
sere. 


Flowers are fading, 
Autumn’s wreath braiding, 
To deck the sad burial—sad burial lone; 
The bees have done lading 
And finished their trading, 
Honey made, cellars laid, hive almost 
grown. 


Gray clouds are flying, 
Gray shades replying, 
Soon shall come mourning—mourning so 
pale, 
And the babe shall be crying, 
And the mother be sighing, 
Coldly lie, coldly die, in the arms of the 
gale.” 


—now bursts into brief ejaculation of 
happiness, as he glances a glad eye 
round over the wealth of beauty which 
is all his, and ours, and every man’s ; 


‘* A dropping shower of spray, 
Filled witha beam of light,— 
The breath of some soft day,— 
The groves by wan moonlight,— 
Some rivers flow, 
Some falling snow, 
Some bird’s swift flight ;— 


A summer field o’erstrown 
With gay and laughing flowers, 
And shepherd’s clocks half-blown, 
That tell the merry hours,— 
The waving grain, 
The spring soft rainx— 
Are these things ours ?” 
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he poor man draws him to true sym- 
pathy, and gives occasion to stanzas of 
a plain and earnest eloquence : 


« Like a lion at bay, 
Like a cold still day, 
Stands the poor man here, 
Few friends has he, 
And fewer they be 
With the turn of each year; 


Who can buy him no house, 
Who cannot carouse, 
Nor his neighbors delight ; 
Whose cabin is cold, 
Whose vestment is old, 
Whose heart only shineth bright. 


They eye him askance 
With a feeble glance, 
Half shake him by the hand,— 
*Tis the poor man, he 
Hath no gold to give to me; 
There are richer in the land. 


But the sun shineth fair 

Through the blue-woven air, 
To the poor man’s mind ; 

His ears are all ready, 

And his hearing is steady, 
As rushes the wind. 


The seed he puts in earth, 

Of its fruit hath the birth; 
‘Tall waves the fragrant flower; 

He hath carved a broad stone 

That the time may be known; 
The dial telleth him the hour. 


The birds over his head 
Their broad wings spread, 
Their songs to him they sing; 
The brook runs him to meet, 
And washeth gently his feet, 
While the meadows their joys bring.” 


The wisdom of self-trust and of gen- 


erous sentiment, and the feeling of 


sweet veneration for woman, pervades 
the book, and is excellently expressed 
in the poem entitled “ Reverence” 


* Asan ancestral heritage revere 

All learning, andallthought. The paint- 
er’s fame 

Is thine, whate’er thy lot, who honorest 
grace, 

And need enough in this low time, when 
they, 

Who seek to captivate the fleeting notes 

Of heaven’s sweet beauty, must despair 
almost, 

So heavy and obdurate show the hearts 

Of their companions. Honor kindly then 


Those who bear up in their so generous 
arms 

The beautiful ideas of matchless forms; 

For were these not portrayed, our human 
fate,— 

Which is to be all high, majestical, 

To grow to goodness with each coming 
age, 

Till virtue leap and sing for joy to see 

So noble, virtuous men,—would brief de- 
cay ; 

And the green, festering slime, oblivious, 
haunt 

About our common fate. Oh honor them! 


But what to all true eyes has chiefest 
charm, 

And what to every breast where beats a 
heart 

Framed to one beautiful emotion, to 

One sweet and natural] feeling, lends a 
grace 

To all the tedious walks of common life, 

This is fair woman,—woman, whose ap- 
plause 

Each poet sings,—woman, the beautiful. 

Not that her fairest brow, or gentlest form 

Charm us to tears; not that the smoothest 
cheek, 

Where ever rosy tints have made their 
home, 

So rivet us on her; but that she is 

The subtle, delicate grace,—the inward 
grace, 

For words too excellent; the noble, true, 

The majesty of earth ; the summer queen: 

In whose conceptions nothing but what’s 
great 

Hasanyright. And, O! her love for him, 

Who does but his small part in honoring 
her; 

Discharging a sweet office, sweeter none, 

Mother and child, friend, counsel and re- 
pose >= 

Nought matches with her, nought has 
leave with her 

To highest human praise. Farewell to 
him 

Who reverences not with an excess 

Of faith the beauteous sex; all barren he 

Shall live a living death of mockery. 


Ah! had but words the power, what could 


we say 
Of woman! We, rude men, of violent 
phrase, 
Harsh action, even in repose inwardly 
harsh ; 


Whose lives walk blustering on high stilts, 
removed 

From tll the purely gracious influence 

Of mother earth. To single from the host 

Of angel forms one only, and to her 

Devote our deepest heart and deepest mind 

Seems almost contradiction. Unto her 
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We owe our greatest blessings, hours of 
cheer, 

Gay smiles, and sudden tears, and more 
than these 

A sure perpetual love. Regard her as 

She walks along the vast still earth; and 
see ! 

Before her flies a laughing troop of joys, 

And by her side treads old experience, 

With never-failing voice admonitory ; 

The gentle, though infallible, kind advice, 

The watchful care, the fine regardfulness, 

Whatever mates with what we hope to find, 

All consummate in her—the summer 
queen. 


To call past ages better than what now 

Man is enacting on life’s crowded stage, 

Cannot improve our worth; and for the 
world 

Blue is the sky as ever, and the stars 

Kindle their crystal flames at soft-fallen 
eve 

With the same purest lustre that the east 

Worshipped. The river gently flows 
through fields 

Where the broad-leaved corn spreads out, 
and loads 

Its ear as when the Indian tilled the soil. 

“The dark green pine,—green in the win- 

ter’s cold, 

Still whispers meaning emblems, as of old; 

The cricket chirps, and the sweet, eager 
birds 

In the sad woods crowd their thick melo- 
dies; 

But yet, to common eyes, life’s poetry 

Something has faded, and the cause of this 

May be that man, no longer at the shrine 

Of woman kneeling with true reverence, 

In spite of field, wood, river, stars and sea 

Goes most disconsolate. A babble now, 

A huge and wind-swelled babble, fills the 
place 

Of that great adoration which of old 

Man had for woman. In these days no 
more 

Is love the pith and marrow of man’s fate. 


Thou who in early years feelest awake 
To finest impulses from nature’s breath, 
And in thy walk hearest such sounds of 
truth 
As on the common ear strike without heed, 
Beware of men around thee. Men are foul, 
With avarice, ambition and deceit ; 
The worst of all, ambition. This is life 
Spent in a feverish chase for selfish ends, 
Which has no virtue to redeem its toil, 
But one long, stagnant hope to raise the 


self. . 
The miser’s life to this seems sweet and 
fair ; 


Better to pile the glittering coin, than seek 
To overtop our brothers and our loves. 
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Merit in this? Where lies it, though thy 
name 

Ring over di-tant lands, meeting the wind 

Even on the extremest verge of the wide 
world. 

Merit inthis? Better be hurled abroad 

On the vast whirling tide, than in thyself 

Concentred, feed upon thy own applause, 

Thee shall the good man yield no rever- 
ence; 

But, while the idle, dissolute crowd are 
loud 

In voice to send thee flattery, shall rejoice 

That he has ’seaped thy fatal doom, and 


known 

How humble faith in the good soul of 
things 

Provides amplest enjoyment. O my 
brother, i 


If the Past’s counsel any honor claim 

From thee, go read the history of those 

Who a like path have trod, and see a fate 

Wretched with fears, changing like leaves 
at noon, rae 

When the new wind sings in the white 
birch wood. 

Learn from the simple child the rule of life, 

And from the movements of the uncon- 
scious tribes 

Of animal nature, those that bend the wing 

Or cleave the azure tide, content to be, 

What the great frame provides,—freedom 
and grace. 

Thee, simple child, do the swift winds 


obey, 

And the white waterfalls with their bold 
leaps 

Follow thy movements. Tenderly the 
light 


Thee watches, girding with a zone of 
radiance, 

And all the swinging herbs love thy soft 
steps.” 


He sees the footsteps of death in all 
parts of nature, in the sea, the fields, 
the rivers, and the hills ;— 


“ The air is full of men who once enjoyed 
The healthy element ;” 


—and he challenges the approach of the 
Angel with the most considerate tran- 
quillity : 


“Thou art not anxious of thy precious 
fame, 

But comestlike the clouds soft stealing on; 

Thou soundest in a careless key the name 

Of him, who to thy boundless treasury is 
won ; 

And yet he quickly cometh ; for to die 

Is ever gentlest to both low and high. 

Thou therefore hast humanity’s respect ; 
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They build thee tombs upon the green hill 
side, 

And will not suffer thee the least neglect, 

And tend thee with a desolate sad pride ; 

For thou art strong, O death! though 
sweetly so, 

And in thy lovely gentleness sleeps wo. 


O what are we, who swim upon this tide 

Which we call life, yet to thy kingdom 
come ? 

Look not upon us till we chasten pride, 

And preparation make for thy high home ; 

And, might we ask, make measurely ap- 
proach, 

And not upon these few smooth hours 
encroach ;— 

T come, I come, think not I turn away ! 

Fold round me thy gray robe! I stand 
to feel 

The setting of my last frail earthly day; 

I will not pluck it off, but calmly kneel; 

For I am great as thou art, though not thou, 

And thought as with thee dwells upon 
my brow. 

Ah! might I ask thee, Spirit, first to tend 

Upon those dear ones whom my heart 
has found, 

And supplicate thee, that I might them 
lend 

A light in their last hours, and to the 
ground 

Consign them still,—yet think me not too 
weak,— 

Come to me now, and thou shalt find me 
meek, 

Then let us live in fellowship with thee, 

And turn our ruddy cheeks thy kisses pale, 

And listen to thy song as minstrelsy, 

And still revere thee, till our hearts’ 
throbs fail, 

Sinking within thy arms as sinks the sun 

Below the farthest hills, when his day’s 
work is done.” 


Especially we are struck with his 
bold prayer to that “ unceasing river” 
of consciousness, “ that from the soul’s 
clear fountain swiftly pours,” and the 
piercing music with which he seems to 
sound lower than plummet line those 
mysterious deeps, in the poem entitled 
“The Poet’s Hope :” 


“ Flying,—flying beyond all lower regions, 

Beyond the light called day, and night’s 
repose, 

Where the untrammelled soul, on her 
wind-pinions 

Fearlessly sweeping, defies my earthly 
woes ;— 

There,—there, upon that infinitest sea, 

Lady, thy hope,—so fair a hope, summons 
me. 


Fall off, ye garments of my misty weather, 

Drop from my eyes, ye scales of time’s 
applying ; 

Am I not godlike ? meet not here together 

A past and future infinite, defying 

The cold, still, callous moment of to-day ? 

Am I not master of the calm alway ? 


Would I could summon from the deep, 
deep mine, 

Glutted with shapely jewels, glittering 
bright, 

One echo of that splendor, call it thine, 

And weave it in the strands of living light; 

For it is in me, and the sea smiles fair, 

And thitherward I rage, on whirling air. 


Unloose me, demons of dull care and want, 

I will not stand your slave, I am your king; 

Think not within your meshes vile I pant 

For the wild liberty of an unclipt wing; 

My empire is myself, and I defy 

The external; yes! I rule the whole, or 
die. 


All music that the fullest breeze can play 

In its melodious whisperings in the wood, 

All modulations which entrance the day 

And deify a sunlight solitude ; 

All anthems that the waves sing to the 
ocean 

Are mine for song, and yield to my de- 
votion. 


And mine the soft glaze of a loving eye, 

And mine the pure shapes of the human 
form, 

And mine the bitterest sorrow’s witchery, 

And spells enough to make a snow-king 
warm ; 

For an undying hope thou breathest me,— 

Hope which can ride the tossing, foaming 


sea. 


Lady, there is a hope that all men have, 

Some mercy for their faults, a grassy place 

To rest in, and a flower-strown, gentle 
grave ; 

Another hope which purifies our race, 

That when that fearful bourne forever past, 

They may find rest,—and rest so long to 
last. 


I seek it not, I ask no rest forever, 

My path is onward to the farthest shores— 

Upbear me in your arms, unceasing river, 

That from the soul’s clear fountain 
swiftly pours, 

Motionless not, until the end is won, 

Which now I feel hath scarcely felt the 
sun. 


To feel, to know, to soar unlimited, 
Mid throngs of light-winged angels 
sweeping far, 
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And pore upon the realms unvisited, 

That tesselate the unseen, unthought star, 

To be the thing that now I feebly dream 

Flashing within my faintest, deepest 
gleam. 


Ah! caverns of my soul! how thick your 
shade, 

Where flows that life by which I faintly 
see,— 

Wave your bright torches, for I need your 
aid 

Golden-eyed demons of my ancestry ! 

Your son though blinded hath a light 
within, 

A heavenly fire which ye from suns did 
win. 


And, lady, in thy hope my life will rise 
Like the air-voyager, till I upbear 
These heavy curtains of my filmy eyes, 
Into a lighter, more celestial air; 
A mortal’s hope shall bear me safely on, 
Till I the higher region shall have won. 


O Time ! Odeath! I clasp you in my arms, 
For I can soothe an infinite cold sorrow, 
And gaze contented on your icy charms, 
And that wild snow-pile, which we call 


to-morrow ; 
Sweep on, O soft, and azure-lidded sky, 


Earth's waters to your gentle gaze reply. 


I am not earth-born, though I here delay ; 

Hope’s child, I summon infiniter powers, 

And laugh to see the mild and sunny day 

Smile on the shrunk and thin autumnal 
hours ; 

I laugh, for hope hath happy place with 
me, 

If my bark sinks, *t is to another sea.” 


Meantime, whilst we ascribe the 
high merits of truthfulness ‘to this 
poetry, we are to say in honesty that 
when the poet fails, it is by departure 
from it. We think we find in certain 
passages a breaking faith with the 
reader, a certain want of intellectual 
integrity, which clouds and embarrasses 
the poem. He begins with one design, 
and the suggestion of a rhyme or an 
image diverts him from his first pur- 
pose, and the piece loses unity of cha- 
racter and impression, however cun- 
ningly the transition and change of 
argument is covered up. 

We must not extend our criticism to 
the analysis or quotation of particular 
poems further than we have already 
done, though we are much tempted by 


Mr. Channing’s Poems. 
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that palette of costly colors, the sony 


af “The Sibyl to her Lover.” It is, 
we fear, an example of the poetic 
infidelity just spoken of, that here the 
author’s fancy was too strong for him, 
and after a struggle or two, he gave 
himself up to the delight of improvis- 
ing, Or, as we say in music, of fantasy- 
ing on the piano, to see what would 
come of it. Yet it is like a quarry of 
gems, and will easily win grace for its 
poetic invention. 

We regret, moreover, many inferior 
blemishes, such as some quite needless 
licenses or negligences of speech and 
imperfect sentences, some unnecessary 
irregularities of metre, and redundant 
or defective lines. One of the most 
pleasing pieces is the “ Earth-Spirit,” 
trom which the following extract, with 
which we conclude our notice of this 
rare and delicate volume, may remind 
the reader of Herrick (quite uncon- 
sciously, we are sure, on the part of 
the author). 


‘*T have woven shrouds of air 
In a loom of hurrying light, 
For the trees which blossoms bear, 
And gilded them with sheets of bright; 
I fall upon the grass like love’s first kiss, 
I make the golden flies and their fine bliss, 
I paint the hedge-rows in the lane, 
And clover white and red the pathways 
bear, 
I Jaugh aloud in sudden gusts of rain, 
To see the ocean lash himself in air; 
I throw smooth shells and weeds along 
the beach, 
And pour the curling waves far o’er the 
glassy reach; 
Swing birds’ nests in the elms, and shake 
cool moss 
Along the aged beams, and hide their loss. 
The very broad rough stones I gladden too; 
Some willing seeds I drop along their 
sides, 
Nourish the generous plant with freshen- 
ing dew, 
Till there, where all was waste, true 
joy abides. 
The peaks of aged mountains, with my 
care, 
Smile in the red of glowing morn elate; 
I bind the caverns of the sea with hair, 
Glossy, and long, and rich as king’s 
estate; 
I polish the green ice, and gleam the wall 
With the white frost, and leaf the brown 
trees tall.” 








THE TWO 


Tue history of the life and death of 
Dr. Faustus, who sold himself to the 
devil, once gave a tragedy to the Brit- 
ish stage, long amused the nursery, 
and within the last half-century has 
been made, by the genius of the Ger- 
man Goethe, to furnish food for reflec- 
tion to every thinking man of letters. 
In the following essay to examine the 
two great dramas which have been 
built upon the legend, the writer must 
begin by warning the reader, that 
Goethe is to him a sealed volume. 
Our first acquaintance with his Faustus 
was through the French of M. Stapfer 
of Belgium; this, with the English 
version of Dr. Anster, we humbly pre- 
sume to hope, gives a thorough idea of 
the original. Every important passage 
has been subjected to a new translation 
by dissatisfied scholars, but we appre- 
hend that the differences which exist 
between them are rather characteristic 
of the peculiar train of thought of the 
correcting critic, than the detection or 
correction of serious error. We 
have, for example, a translation of the 
Walpurgis Night, by Shelly, varying 
considerably from that of Dr. Anster ; 
and yet this gentleman does not hesi- 
tate to say in his preface, that had he 
not anticipated the publication of Shel- 
ly’s poem, he should have hazarded 
asking the permission of his relatives 
toreprint the fragments from his poems, 
rather than venture himself on a trans- 
lation. Confessing thus candidly our 
ignorance of the original, we must pray 
the reader to put as much faith in Dr. 
Anster as we do ourselves, and shall 
not hereafter apologize for quoting from 
his book. 

Of the original legend we must also 
acknowledge our ignorance. Some- 
time about 1590. “The Tragical 
History of the Life and Death of Dr. 
Faustus,” written by Kit Marlowe, was 
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exhibited by the Lord Admiral’s serv- 
ants.[ Marlowe, whose brief career 
of thirty-one years was in point of 
time contemporaneous with Shakspeare, 
is as an author or dramatist his prede- 
cessor. His is the first great name in 
the annals of British dramatie litera- 
ture. He helped to found the stage, 
and then sank into obscurity, his light 


being dimmed by the superior lustre of 


his immortal successor. The excel- 
lency of Faustus was undoubted, but it 
was forgotten in the surpassing great - 
ness of Hamlet and Macbeth. The 
legend again resumed its dominion in 
the nursery and around the winter’s 
hearth, until the great German poet 
invested it with a new dignity, and it 
then began to be recollected that an 
inglish poet had formerly handled the 
same subject. A brief notice of each 
is the object of the present article. 
There is not, however, much ground 
whereon to institute a comparison be- 
tween the two poems. The English 
poem is a tragedy, written for the stage, 
and formerly acted. ‘The German has 
very little more of the drama about it 
than the dialogue, the scenery, and 
what may be called stage directions. 
The English drama has all the simpli- 
city of the sixteenth century, the Ger- 
man all the refinement of the nine- 
teenth. The Faustus of Marlowe is a 
man, a mere man; a man in all his 
strength, and in all his weakness; a 
man who claims our sympathy even 
while he sins, for his sins are natural, 
tangible, and (for it is hard to rid our- 
selves of hereditary superstitions) pos- 
sible. The hero of Goethe is, we 
think, something less than a man. 
Protoundly learned, he is yet the slave 
of profound ignorance. ‘The Faustus 
of Marlowe knows that sorrow must 
follow sin, and justly reproaches no one 
but himself for his own misery; that 


* The Tragical History of the Life and Death of Doctor Faustus, written by Ch. 


Marlowe. 1590 
Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery. 
Anster, LL.D. London. 1835. 


Translated from the German of Goethe. 


By John 


t Marlowe was slain in May, 1593, by Francis Archer. 


t The royal theatres were not patented until the accession of James I. 


Before that 


time the theatres were under the patronage of some powerful nobleman, 
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of the German, on the contrary, seems 
never to consider himself aught but as 
a puppet in the leading-strings of his 
master, and showers unavailing re- 
proaches upon his infernal guide for 
every mishap which common sense 
should teach him to be the inevitable 
result of his own folly. The Faustus 
of Marlowe is at least blinded by sin, 
that of Goethe sins by shutting his 
own eyes. The English poet seems to 


have had a keen sense of the truth of 


divine revelation, the German to have 
viewed it as an object of cold and 
wordy criticism,— 

The emptiness of human learning 
fills the mind of Marlowe’s Faustus 
with dissatisfaction and disgust. A 
misunderstanding of a text of Scripture 
wherein all men are included under sin 
drives him to despair, and tempts him 
to add to his other sins the deeper one 
of magic. We have said that he was 
blinded by sin. We do not desire to 
enter into a theological controversy on 
the influence of sin over a man’s con- 
duct. The apprehension of the con- 
sequences of sins already committed, 
involves him more deeply : 


*‘Seeing Faustus hath incurred eternal 
death, 

By desperate 
deity.” 


thoughts against Jove’s 


This is the motive which impels him. 
As to the rest, he sins with open eyes. 
The devils lure him with no delusive 
joys in expectancy. The truth, the 
naked truth they are compelled to tell 
him, as to their own misery and their 
lost happiness. 

We give a part of his dialogue with 
Mephistopheles. * 


* Faustus.—Who is this Lucifer, thy lord ? 

Mephostophilis.—Arch regent, and com- 
mander of all spirits. 

Faustus.—Was not that Lucifer an angel 
once ? 

Mephostophilis.—Yes, Faustus, and most 
dearly loved of God. 

Faustus.—How comes it then that he is 
Prince of Devils? 

Mephostophilis—Oh! by aspiring pride 
and insolence, 

For which God thrust him from the face 
of heaven. 

Faustus—And what are you that live 
with Lucifer? 


— —_—— 


* The modern name. 
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Mephostophilis.—Unhappy spirits that live 
with Lucifer, 

Conspired against our God with Lucifer, 

And are for ever damned with Lucifer, 

Faustus.—W here are you damned ? 

Mephostophilis.—In hell. 

Fausius.—How comes it then that thou 
art out of hell? 

Mephostophilis.—Why this is hell, nor am 
I out of it. 

Think’st thou that I, that saw the face of 
God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells 

In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 

O Faustus ! leave these frivolous demands, 

Which strike a terror to my fainting heart.” 


In Faustus’s reply we have a trait 
of his vanity, as well as the reasons 
which urge him to bargain with Lucifer, 
notwithstanding the terrible truths re- 
vealed by the demon ; 


“ Faustus.—What! is great Mephosto- 
philis so passionate 

For being deprived of the joys of heaven}! 

Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude, 

And scorn those joys thou never shalt 
possess. 

Go, bear these tidings to great Lucifer: 

Seeing Faustus hath incurred eternal death 

By desperate, thoughts against Jove’s deity, 

Say he surrenders up his soul 

So he will spare him four-and-twenty years, 

Letting him live in all voluptuousness, 

Having thee ever to attend on me; 

To give me whatsoever I shall ask ; 

To tell me whatsoever I demand; 

Toslay mine enemiesand to aid my friends, 

And always be obedient to my will.” 


The good and bad angels of Faustus 
enter the lists. The one urges him 
onward, the other admonishes repent- 
ance and prayer. Even the devil dares 
not lie. When asked what good the 
possession of Fautus’s soul would do 
to Lucifer, the candid answer is, “ So- 
lamen miseris socios habuisse doloris,” 
a phrase best translated by the vulgar 
adage—* Misery loves company.”— 
Wealth and honors, sensual delights, 
gain the victory over the better angel 
of the unfortunate Doctor, and the com- 
pact with Lucifer is signed, sealed, and 
delivered with all the formalities of a 
regular legal transaction. 





Marlowe calls him Mephostophilis. 
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Let us now turn to the German 
drama. We pass over the prologue, 
evidently borrowed from the book of 
Job. It is difficult to avoid the idea of 
blasphemy in perusing it, and yet per- 
haps it would be difficult to produce a 
sentence or even a line, which would 
warrant the accusation. The admirers 
of Goethe defend him by the example 
of the earlier dramatists, who abound 
insimilar scenes. This defence would 
be conclusive were the poem contem- 
porary with those whose example is 
quoted to defend it. ‘The moral senti- 
ments are progressive ; the preacher 
who should now use the language of 
Olivier Maillard, would be deprived of 
his pulpit. Yet Maillard was no un- 
worthy precursor of Luther. But to 
return from our digression: Mephis- 
topheles asks and obtains from God 
permission to tempt his servant Faustus. 
It is impossible not to fall into the track 
of every critic on Faustus, and inquire 
what was the grand idea intended to be 
conveyed by the writer. A great critic 
himself, the poet is in spite of ourselves 
made to pass through the same ordeal 
to which he has subjected others. If 
in Marlowe we find that he has dealt 
out poetical justice, we care very little 
about the moral. In Goethe, on the 
contrary, we care little for any sort of 
poetical justice, but involuntarily ask 
what system of philosophy the poet in- 
tends to inculeate. We naturally look 
for this in the prologue. Faustus is 
held forth as a good man. He is the 
servant of Der Herr, and he, at least, 
in giving permission for the temptation 
of his servant, announces a sentiment 
which we cannot avoid believing is to 
be the moral of the poem, but which 
is singularly and fatally falsified at 
every step in the subsequent career of 
the subject of the experiment : 


* From his source divert 
And draw this spirit captive down with 
thee, 
Till baffled, and in shame thou dost admit, 
A good man, clouded though his senses be 
By error, is no willing slave to it. 
His consciousness of good, will it desert 
The good man ?—yea, even in his darkest 
hours 
Still doth he war with darkness, and the 
powers 
Of darkness ;—for the light he cannot see 
Still round him feels; andif he be not free, 
Struggles against this strange captivity.” 
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Marlowe, as we have already seen, 
makes Faustus embrace the study of 
magic from despair at the consequences 
of sin. The Faustus of Goethe is 
introduced to us as a proficient in the 
black art. At his call, spirits answer 
from the “ vasty deep,” and he holds 
familiar converse with them. He is 
oppressed with a sense of the littleness 
of his own nature, the natural limits to 
the acquisition of knowledge drives 
him to distraction. Life to him is 
clothed in the darkest habiliments. 
The same unhealthy spirit which made 
Childe Harold imagine himself unhap- 
py, or rather which prevented him 
from becoming happy, is our hero’s. 
And here we see a marked difference 
between the terms of the compact he 
makes with Lucifer, and that entered 
into by the hero of the English drama- 
tist. The latter, undisturbed by the 
self-inflicted woes of a sickly imagina- 
tion, barters for pleasure. Viewing 
eternity as lost, he makes an effort to 
enjoy time. The former, on the con- 
trary, defies the power of Lucifer even 
for worldly pleasure : 


“Comfort and quiet!—no, no! none of 
these 

For me;—I ask them not—I seek them 
not. 

If ever I upon the bed of sloth 

Lie down and rest, then be the hour in 
which 

I so lie down and rest, my last of life. 

Canst thou by falsehood or by flattery 

Make me one moment with myselfat peace, 

Cheat me into tranquillity? Come, then, 

And welcome life’s last day—be this our 
wager !” 


A safe compact this with Lucifer, 
and one which shows a better know- 
ledge of the consequences of sin than 
was possessed by Marlowe’s Faustus 
As his good angel was continually 
urging him to repentance, so the man 
who wilfully commits evil will forever 
be attended by the stings of a remorse- 
ful conscience. 

But we have anticipated. The 
drama is considerably advanced before 
we arrive atthe compact with Mephis- 
topheles. The opening seene is a 
beautiful one, and the poet has added to 
its beauties by the introduction of an 
unexpected jeu de théatre. Faustus is 
introduced to us on Easter even, re- 
flecting painfully on his own condition. 
The reputation he enjoys among men, 
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affords him no solace against his own 
consciousness of his inferiority. A 
deep sentiment of humility would have 
directed him into the path of happiness. 
But he aspires to climb to a higher 
sphere through the portal of death ; 
and he madly proposes to inflict death 
upon himself. 


** Find life where others fear to die ; 
Take measure of thy strength, and 
burst— 
Burst wide the gate of liberty ; 
Show by man’s acts, man’s spirit durst 
Meet God’s own eyes, and wax not dim; 
Stand fearless face to face with Him !” 


Our limits will not permit us to fol- 
low him through the beautiful and 
melancholy monologues with which 
the drama opens; but we must make 
room for the following scene, in which 
the recollection of his infancy snatches 
the fatal goblet from his lips. Pre- 
sumption makes him dare to be a sui- 
cide,—a beautiful touch of nature re- 
calls him to life : 


** —-My last draught this on earth I 
dedicate, 
(And with it be my heart and spirit borne !) 
A festal offring to the rising morn. (He 
places the goblet to his mouth.) 


Bells heard and voices in chorus. 


EASTER HYMN.—CHORUS OF ANGELS, 


Christ is from the grave arisen ! 
Joy is His. For him the weary 
Earth hath ceased its thraldom dreary, 
And the cares that prey on mortals : 
He hath burst the grave’s stern portals: 
The grave is no prison : 
The Lord hath arisen. 


Fcustus.—Oh those deep sounds! those 
voices rich and heavenly! 

How powerfully they sway the soul, and 
force 

The cup uplifted from the eager lips! 

Proud bells, and do your peals already ring 

To greet the joyous dawn of Easter morn ? 

And ye, rejoicing choristers, already 


Flows forth your solemn song of consola- 
tion ! 

That song, which once from angels’ lips 
resounding 

Around the midnight of the grave, was 
heard 


The pledge and proof of a new covenant ! 


Hymn continue 1.—Chorus of women. 


We lail him for burial 
*"Mong aloes and myrrh: 
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His children and friends 

Laid their dead master here. 
All wrapt in his grave dress 
We left him in fear— 

Ah, where shall we seek him? 
The Lord is not here! 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


The Lord hath arisen! 
Sorrow no longer ; 
Temptation hath tried him, 
But he was the stronger. 
Happy, happy victory ! 
Love, submission, self-denial 
Mark’d the strength’ning agony; 
Mark’d the purifying trial. 
The grave is no prison: 
The Lord hath arisen. 


Faustus.—Soft sounds that breath of hea- 
ven! most mild, most powerful, 
What seek ye here? Why will ye come 
to me 

In dusky gloom immers’d ? 
speak 

To hearts of soft and penetrable mould ! 

I hear your message, but I have not faith— 

And miracle is Faith's beloved offspring ! 

I cannot force myself into the spheres 

Where those good tidings of great joy are 
heard ; 

And yet, from youth, familiar with the 
sounds, 

E’en now they call me back again to life; 

Oh! once, in boyhood’s time, the love of 
heaven 

Came down upon me with mysterious kiss, 

Hallowing the stillness of the sabbath- 
day ! 

Then did the voices of those bells, melo- 
dious, 

Mingle with hopes and feelings mystical; 

And prayer was then, indeed, a burning 
joy! 

Feelings resistless, incommunicable, 

Drove me a wanderer through fields and 
woods. 

The tears gushed hot and fast—then was 
the birth 

Of a new life and a new birth for me; 

These bells announced the merry sports 
of youth, 

This music welcomed in the merry spring; 

And now am I once more a little child, 

And old Remembrance, twining round 
my heart, 

Forbids this act, and checks my daring 
steps— 

Then sing ye forth—sweet songs that 
breathe of heaven! 

Tears come, and Earth 
child again.” 


Oh! rather 


hath won her 


We shall not follow the Doctor 
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tempt him by Mephistopheles. The 
poon that he requires is only rapturous 
excitement. The brawls of a tavern 
only fill him with disgust; in the 
witch’s retreat he drinks the elixir of 
life, and becomes sensible to the pas- 
sion of love. 

As soon as Margaret appears upon 
the scene, we feel ourselves fascinated ; 
it is no longer possible to lay down the 
book. But the fascination is one of 
painful interest. She is represented 
as being in the humble walks of life, 
and it is, perhaps, this very circum- 
stance which, by exposing an additional 
weakness, gives her a strange claim 
upon our sympathy. It is an imperfect 
sympathy, however. Young, tender, 
ignorant, confiding, passionate, we see 
her rushing on to destruction. He who 
seeks her love, can be guided only by 
an unhallowed instinct. Knowing this, 
we dare not, cannot sympathize with 
any of those sweet emotions which, 
caused by a purer sentiment, would 
have formed one of the most attractive 
pictures of female devotion. She is 
touchingly drawn throughout. Her 
artless prattle with Faustus before she 
falls, teaches us that a heart so tender 
and confiding must surely be worth the 
devotion of a true and manly bosom ; 
and we shudder at the reflection, that 
invisible and infernal agents are at 
work to crush it. Her wo at her fall, 
and the fatal consequences which follow 
it, (the death of her mother and the 
assassination of her brother,) are heart- 
rending in the extreme ; and have not, 
however, for her the wholesome and 
consoling sympathy with which we 
compassionate the frailties of others ; 
we feel that the dreadful agonies which 
she endures in the cathedral, when, 
while others are praying, an evil spirit 
comes to torment her, are but the na- 
tural goadings of remorse, and it is 
with a sort of melancholy pleasure that 
we behold her firmness, (of rather mad- 
ness, for it is madness which the poet 


depicts,) in resisting the efforts of 


Faustus to save her from her prison 
and the awful consequences of child- 
murder, feeling assured that the power 
of the evil one over her has passed 
away, and that though human laws 
shall punish, pardon and salvation may 
await her hereafter. 

Were we to follow merely our fancy 
in making a quotation, we would insert 
almost every passage in which Mar- 
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garet appears ; we must, however, be 
moderate, and shall give at a venture 
the following extract from one of her 
first conversations with Faustus; the 
topics may raise a smile in those 
whose taste is based on the dialogues 
of fashionable novels; we have, how- 
ever, the deepest reverence for the 
unsophisticated nature, the bewitching 
artlessness, which she here exhibits : 


“* Margaret.—Think of me when you are 
gone, 
A moment, now and then—of you 
I shall have time enough to think. 
Faustus.—Y our time is passed then, much 
alone ? 
Margaret.—Why, yes; and then our house 
affairs, 
Poor though they be, bring many cares. 
*7 * * © My days, somehow, 
Are tolerably quiet now. 
My brother earns a soldier’s bread 
Abroad ;—my little sister’s dead. 
Trouble enough I had with her, 
Yet cheerfully would I incur 
Ten times the toil—so dear was she. 
Faustus.—A very angel, if like thee! 
Margaret.—Even from its birth, the child 
I nurst— 
And so it loved me from the first. 
Born to distress,—its father torn 
Away by death, ere it was born. 
My mother, worn out by disease— 
We long had given her up for gone— 
Recovering faintly by degrees, 
Came slowly, very slowly on. 
She had no strength—she could not think 
Of nursing it—and so, poor thing, 
I reared it; for its natural drink 
With bread and water tried to bring 
The creature on—and thus my own 
It seemed to be, and mine alone— 
Lay on my arm, and on my breast 
Would play and nestle, and was blest. 
Faustus.—That must have been the purest 
joy. 
Margaret.—Y et there were hours of great 
annoy— 
Its cradle was by my bedside; 
It kept me half the night awake. 
To make it quiet, when I tried, 
At times must I get up, to take 
The little urchin into bed : 
This would not do—then must I rise, 
Walk up and down with measured tread, 
And seek with songs to hush its cries. 
Then daylight brought its tasks to me : 
Ere dawn must I at washing be— 
Go to the market,—light the fire : 
And, if I felt the trouble tire 
On one day, *twas the same the next— 
I felt dispirited and vext 
At times; but I was wrong in this; 
For, after all, his labor is 
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What gives a poor man’s food its zest, 
And makes his bed, a bed of rest.” 


If the poet had designed to represent 
intense selfishness, he could not have 
selected a better instance than Faustus. 
Even the burst of human passion which 
comes to wound him in his eager pur- 
suit after Margaret, only renders this 
grovelling instinct more palpable. His 
very remorse seems to give a zest to 
his unbridled passions. Ie feels that 
he is a selfish wretch, and with most 
devilish arguments lulls himself into a 
sort of compromise with better feelings. 
He knows that he can only ruin he ry 
and consoles himself with the prospect 
of speedy destruction to both : 


“ Her too, her—her peace—her joy— 

These must I undermine ?—these, too, 
destroy ? 

Hell! Hell !—this victim also!—Thy sup- 
port, 

Devil! and the dreadful interval make 
short! 

What must be, be it soon! Let the crush 
fall 

Down on me of her ruin—perish all— 

She—I—all these wild thoughts together ! 


We have already said that his com- 
pact with Lucifer was a safe one. 
Whether this was or was not the 
moral intended to be conveyed by the 
poet, every line of Faustus teaches us, 
that he who puts himself under the 
protection of the Spirit of Evil, must 
be unhappy. He asks not for happi- 
ness,—he defies the power of Satan to 
procure him comfort and quiet. All 
that he wants is rapturous excitement, 
and he is willing to yield up his life the 
very day that he shall have felt con- 
tent. And we find that unalloyed rap- 
ture never comes to bless him. Even 
the mighty and absorbing passion of 
love cannot make him forget himself. 
That he should have turned with disgust 
from the orgies of an alehouse is only 
in consistency with his previous cha- 
racter; but the ardent worshipper of 
knowledge might have been lured by 
the motley exhibition of a W alpurgis 
Night. Here, however, humanity 
comes to his aid; and the image of 
Margaret, degraded, disgraced and 
condemned for his sake, awakens the 
man from his dream of rapture, and 
rouses him to a sense of his own con- 
dition. 

Mephistopheles is a devil of the 


eighteenth century. Unlike his pre- 
decessor in the English drama, he js 
too polite to name places which would 
shock the ears of delicacy. He is the 
impersonation of the school of philoso- 
phy which flourished during the last 
century. His convincing argument isa 
sneer; the most serious truth is con- 
troverted by a scoff. ‘The school that 
gave birth to Candide, is only brought 
out in stronger colors in the character 
of the German devil. We congratu- 
late the world that this school has be- 
come a matter of history. Its philoso- 
phy was calculated only for the hour of 
prosperity ; it brought no consolation to 
the afflicted; no hope to the unfortu- 
nate. 
We feel bound to enter our dissent 
against those very enlightened com- 
mentators who see in Faustus the por- 
traiture of a man led by a blind destiny. 
It is, we think, unjust to the author, 
and a bad moral is unnecessarily ex- 
tracted from a book which might be 
made to teach a good one. That he 
abandons himself to his own wayward 
fancy is indisputable ; but we are un- 
able to discover anything that teaches 
or encourages the idea of fatalism. 
Faustus is introduced to us a free 
agent. He falls, indeed, most rapidly 
into temptation ; but we cannot discover 
that he had to encounter any evil save 
that of his own unbridled will. Resist 
the devil and he will flee from you, is 
not only the dictate of Revelation, but 
the teaching of experience. Faustus 
makes not the slightest effort at resist- 
ance—nay, he courts temptation. Re- 
morse ever bids him disenthral himself 
from his hateful companion, but an in- 
herent depravity chains him in bond- 
age. The same de pravity causes 
Werter, another hero of Goethe, to 
live encouraging a lawless passion, 
and to die a martyr to it. This sort 
of fatalism is the same which governs 
every man who dares not make an 
effort. The will to be free, wanted 
only the energy of resolution to accom- 
plish its purpose. The history of 
Faustus, in this respect, is merely the 
history of every man who has made 
shipwreck of fine prospects by the want 
of energy to turn his talents and ac- 
quirements to a good account. Goethe 
has, in another work, controverted the 
doctrine of fatalism. In his “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” one of his characters uses 
the following language :—‘ He alone 
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is worthy of respect, who knows what 
is of use to himself and to others, and 
who labors to control his self-will. 
Each man has his own fortune in his 
hands, as the artist has a piece of rude 
matter, which he is to fashion to a cer- 
tain shape. But the art of living 
rightly, is like all arts; the capacity 
alone is born with us; it must be 
learned and practised with incessant 
care.” 

We return to Marlowe’s Faustus. 
One of the most distinguished French 
writers of the age, in a very brilliant 
chapter, wherein he traces the analogy 
between architecture and printing, has 
characterized Shakspeare as a Gothic 
eathedral. The grand and imposing 
whole, made up of an infinite variety 
of motley and even ludicrous details, is 
not inaptly typified by one of those 
stupendous monuments of the middle 
ages. In Shakspeare the analogy is 
perfect; the grandeur of the whole 
prevents the details from obtruding 
themselves too glaringly. In Marlowe 
we discover an architect of equal 
power, but of less skill. There is too 
much of the ludicrous; it forms too 
essential a part of the whole. It would 
be tedious to follow Faustus through 
his mad career of folly. His sports 
are the mere tricks of the wanton boy. 
There is little malice in his mischief ; 
it is rather the heedlessness of an 
urchin bent on amusement. His sel- 


fishness has not the offensive traits of 


the characteristic of the German 
Faustus; he has a heart still for his 
friends. He is not an isolated being. 
He is the sinner of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; his vices are, if we may use 
the expression, natural and wholesome ; 
they are at least intelligible—open to 
every comprehension ;—free from the 
morbid exclusiveism which shines so 


gloomily in the iniquitous heroes of 


the present age. In all his mirth and 
jollity the recollection of his bargain 
comes forever to damp his pleasures, 
and we have then the perfection of 
human weakness exhibited in the shape 
of the basest cowardice. As the thirst 
after sensual indulgence drives him 
into the arms of Lucifer, so bodily 
terror represses every thought of re- 
pentance. In vain do his conscience, 
his good angel, and his friends urge 
him to repent. Sensual delights and 
gross fear restrain him: 


VOL. XUL—NO. LXIL, 21 


“« My heart is hardened; I cannot repent; 

Searce can I name salvation, faith, or 
heaven; 

Swords poisons, halters, and envenomed 
stee] 

Are lata before me to despatch myself; 

And long ere this, I should have done the 
deed, 

Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep 
despair ; 

Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 

Of Alexander’s love and Cnon’s death ? 

And hath not he that built the walls of 
Thebes 

With ravishing sounds of his melodious 
harp 

Made musie with my Mephostophilis ? 

Why should I die then, or basely despair? 

Iam resolved, Faustus shall! not repent !” 


But at times, Faustus does repent ; in 
the same scene, we have the fol- 
lowing : 


‘“‘Faust.—Ah ! go, accursed spirit, to ugly 
hell; 
*Tis thou hast damn’d distressed Faustus’ 


soul ! 


Enter two Angels. 


Bad Angel.—Too l|ate ! 

Good Angel.—Never too late, if Faustus 
will repent. . 

Bad Angel.—If thou repent, devils will 
tear thee in pieces. 

Good Angel.—Repent, and they shall never 
rase thy skin. 

Faustus.—Oh Christ! My Saviour! My 
Saviour ! 

Help to save distressed Faustus’ soul ! 


Enter Lucifer, Beelzebub, and Mephos- 
‘ tophilis. 

Lucifer.—Christ cannot save thy soul, for 
‘he is just; 

There’s nore but I have interest in the 
same. 

Faustus.—Oh, what art thou that look’st 
so terribly ? 

Lucifer.—1 am Lucifer ; 

And this is my companion Prince in Hell. 

Faustus.—Oh, Faustus! they are come 
to fetch thee! 

Beelzebub,—_W e are come to tell thee thou 
dost injure us. 

Lucifer.—Thou callest on Christ contrary 
to thy promise. 

Beelzebub.—Thou shouldst not think on 
God. 

Faystus.—Nor will henceforth; pardon 
him for this, 

And Faustus vows never to look to 
heaven,” 
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Our feelings are not harrowed in 


this tragedy by the exhibition of 


female suffering, and it is for this 
reason perhaps that the selfishness of 
the hero is never made to force itself 
upon us an object of disgust. For if 
there is a passion which more com- 
pletely than any other absorbs the 
whole soul of man, and develops all 
the worst traits of his character, it is 
the unhallowed love of women. Faus- 
tus, an epicure in sensuality, asks and 
obtains as a paramour the Helen of 
Trojan notoriety, and for this creature 
of the imagination no sympathy is 
asked, and none given, He is always 
a social being; he retains his friends 
to the last, and shows himself kindly 
considerate of them. In the midst of 
festivity he remembers to make his 
will, and his pupil Wagner becomes 
his heir. We shall conclude this essay 
without apology for the following long 
extract from the last scene, powerful, 
and even awful as it is. It needs 
none from our hands: 


“ACT. V.—SCENE 4. 
Enter the Scholars. 
Faustus —W elcome, gentlemen. 
Ist. Scholar.—Now, worthy Faustus, 
methinks your looks are changed. 
Faustus.—Oh, gentlemen ! 
9d. Scholar.—W hatails Faustus ? 
Faustus.—Ah, my sweet chamber-fel- 
low! had I lived with thee, 
Then had [ lived still, but now must die 
eternally. 
Look, sirs! comes he not !—comes he 
not? 
Ist, Scholar.—Oh, my dear Faustus, 
what imports this fear? 
2d. Scholer.—Is all our pleasure turned 
to melancholy ? 
3d. Scholar.—He is not well with being 
over solitary. 
91 Scholer.—lIf it be so, we'll have 
physicians, and Faustus shall be cured. 
3d. Scholar.—’Tis but a surfeit, sir; 
fear nothing. 
Fausius.—A surfeit of a deadly sin, 
that hath damned both body and soul. 
2d. Scholar.—Y et, Faustus, look up to 
heaven, and remember mercy is infinite. 
Faustus.—But Faustus’ offence can 
ne’er be pardoned! The serpent that 
tempted Eve may be saved, but not Faus- 
tus. Oh, gentlemen! hear me with pa- 
tience, and tremble not at my speeches ; 
thowzh my heart pant and quiver to re- 
member that I have been a student here 
these thirty years. Oh! woull I had 
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never seen Wittenberg, never read books ! 
And what wonders I have done, all Ger. 
many can witness, yea, all the world; for 
which Faustus hath lost both Germany 
and the world, yea, heaven itseli ; heaven, 
the seat of God, the throne of the blessed, 
the kingdom of joy, and must remain in 
hell for ever. Hell! O hell, for ever! 
Sweet friends, what shall become of 
Faustus, being in hell for ever! 

2d. Scholar.—Y et, Faustus, call on God, 

Faustus.—On God, whom Faustus hath 
abjured! on God, whom Faustus hath 
blasphemed! Oh, my God! I would 
weep, but the devi] draws in my tears! 
Gush forth blood instead of tears! yea, 
life and soul! Oh! he stays my tongue! 
I would lift up my hands; but see, they 
hold *em !—they hold ’em ! 

All.— Who, Faustus ? 

Faustus —Why, Lucifer and Mephos- 
tophilis. Oh, gentlemen! I gave them 
my soul for my cunning. 

All.—Oh! God forbid! 

Faustus —God forbad it, indeed; but 
Faustus hath done it; for the vain plea- 
sure of four-and-twenty years, hath 
Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity. I 
writ them a bill with mine own blood; 
the date is expired; this is the time, and 
he will fetch me. 

Ist Scholar.—Why did not Faustus tell 
us of this before, that divines might have 
prayed for thee? 

Faustus.—Oft have I thought to have 
done so; but the devil threatened to tear 
me in pieces, if I named God; to fetch 
me, body and soul, if | once gave ear to 
divinity; and now, ’tis too late. Gentle- 
men, away, lest you perish with me. 

2d, Scholar—Oh, what may we do to 
save Faustus? 

Fautus.—Talk not of 
yourselves, and depart, 

3d. Scholar.—God will strengthen me; 
I willstay with Fanstus. 

Ist Scholar.—Tempt not God, sweet 
friend, but let us into the next room and 
pray for him. 

Faustus.—Ay pray for me, pray for me; 
and what noise soever you hear, come not 
uoto me, for nothing can rescue me, 

2d. Scholar—Pray thou, and we will 
pray that God may have mercy on thee. 

Fausius —Gentlemen, farewell; if I 
live till morning, I'll visit you; if not, 
faustus is gone to hell 

ll —Faustus, farewell. 

(Exeunt Scholars.) 


me, but save 


. . . . 


The clock strikes eleven. 
Faustus, (solus).—Oh, Faustus! 
Now hast thou but one Lare hour to live, 
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And then thou must be damn’d per- 
petually. 

Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of 
heaven, 

That time may cease and midnight never 


come. 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and 
make 

Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but a 
year, 


A month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent, and save his 
soul. 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock 
will strike, 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be 
damn’d ! 

Oh! Pil leap up to heaven !—who pulls 
me down? 

See where Christ’s blood streams in the 
firmament! 

One drop of blood willsave me, Oh, my 
Christ! 

Rend not my heart for naming of my 
Christ ; 

Yet will I call on him. Oh, spare me, 
Lucifer !— 

Where is it now ?—’tis gone! 

And see, a threatening arm, an angry 
brow! 

Mountains and hills, come, come and fall 
on me, 


And hide me from the heavy wrath of 


heaven ! 

No! Then will I headlong run into the 
earth. 

Gape, earth! Oh,no, it will not harbor 
me! 

You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath allotted death and 
hell, 

Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 

Into the entrails of yon laboring cloud ; 

That when ye vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky 
mouths ; 

Sut let my soul mount and ascend to 


heaven. 
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The clock strikes the half-hour. 


Oh! half the hour is past! “twill all be 
past anon! 

Oh! if my soul must suffer for my sin, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain ! 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be 
sav’d, 

No end is limited to damned souls! 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting 
soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

Oh! Pythagoras, Metempsycosis! were 
that true, 

This soul should fly from me, and I be 
chang’d 

Into some brutish beast ! 

All beasts are happy, for when they die, 

Their souls are soon dissolv’d in ele- 


ments ; 

But mine must live, still to be plagu’d in 
hell! 

Curs’d be the parents that engender’d 
me ! 


No, Fautus, curse thyself; curse Lucifer, 
That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of 
heaven. 


The clock strikes twelve. 


It strikes, it strikes! now, body, turn to 
air, 

Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 

O, soul! be chang’d into small water- 
drops, 

And fall into the ocean; ne’er be found, 


Thunder.—Enter the Devils. 


Oh! mercy, Heaven, look not so fierce on 
me! 

Adders and serpents, let me _ breathe 
awhile !— 

Ugly hell, gape not !—come not, Lucifer! 

Ili burn my books !—Oh, Mephestophilis! 


(Curtain falls).” 
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Tue general state of financial affairs 
does not present any material change 
from that which we described at the 
date of our last. ‘There is but little in- 
crease in the demand for money tor bu- 
siness purposes ; a slight improvement 
has indeed taken place in some branches 
of business, but not of a character to 
call into play those artificial accommo- 
dations of money, controlled by corpo- 
rate institutions, although a disposition 
to sell on more liberal terms is manifest 
in many quarters. ‘This is the season 
of the year when, the crops having 
mostly gone forward, and the bills drawn 
against them exhausted, that a turn in 
the exchanges takes place, and the bulk 
of the exports of specie for the year 
are made. In many quarters an opin- 
ion prevails, that from this time until 
the appearance of the new crop, specie 
will go out of the country to the extent 
of some three or four millions, and that 
in consequence the banks will call in 
their loans, that they have made on 
stock securities, and cause a fall from 
the high prices created by the expan- 
sion of the institutions in that direction. 
Hence a great deal of caution is ex- 
ercised. In truth, the market is yet 
struggling against a Superabundance 
of state credits, never yet absorbed for 
actual private investment. In our last 
number we illustrated the rapid increase 
of stocks in the United States and the 
immense quantity which is yet out- 
standing. A very large amount of those 
stocks is held in the nature of trusts, 
here and in Europe, and is constantly 
pressing the market, faster than the de- 
mand for permanent private investment 
absorbs those offered. The discredit 
attending the utter failure of the 
movement of the Federal Government 
in sending an agent to Murope last year 
to negotiate a United States stock, is 
producing its fruits. In the year 1840, 
at a time of great abundance of money, 
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an association of Paris and London 
bankers, with the view to obtain em- 
ployment tor the money then seeking 
investment, published proposals to issue 
certificates to bearer on deposite with 
them of certain foreign stocks. For 
this purpose they received Ohio 6 per 
cent. and New York State and City 5 
per cent. stock, for which they gave 
certificates with coupons ettached for 
interest, payable half-yearly at the of- 
fice in Paris or London, after the pay- 
ment of interest by the State. This 
arrangement was for the purpose of 
making American stocks better known 
onthe Paris Bourse, and was to con- 
tinue until 1849. About $500,000 of 
these administration certificates are now 
outstanding, and although the interest 
has ever been regularly and promptly 
paid, they were at the latest accounts 
rapidly returning upon the association, 
and the stocks sent to this side for sale, 
This is the effect, upon the minds of 
iuropean capitalists, of the natural re- 
sults of that immense extension of the 
credit system of which the late Na- 
tional Bank was the instrument. In 
London, another large amount of stocks 
is hanging over the market on account 
of the United States Bank. In the 
year 1839, when the late National 
Bank wus staggering to its fall, its 
agent in London was deeply embar- 
rassed by the accumulating liabilities 
of the Bank there, without means to 
meet them. In the fore part of Octo- 
ber the bills of the Bank were dis- 
honored by a leading Paris house, and 
the discredit attending that event, pre- 
cipitated an avalanche of debt upon the 
agent in London. Instant and total 
destruction was avoided only by ob- 
taining two loans of the London houses, 
one for £800,000 and the other for 
£900,000, making over $8,000,000 
by pledging nearly $15,000,000 of 
State stocks, as follows: 


Par value. 
$5,119,906 


Market price. 
50 per cent. 


50 “é 579,000 
35 “ 1,401,000 
nil. 3,088,000 
34 e 758,000 
nil, 3,852,000 








$14,797,906 
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On these stocks were issued debenture 
weitificates, bearing 10 per cent., inter- 
est, and payable in twelve and eighteen 
months. ‘Those at maturity were not 
paid, and were renewed from time to 
time on additional security; all the 
stocks pledged are delinquent in interest, 
and have fallen very low in value. An 
attempt has recently been made to have 
the stocks divided, pro rafa, among 
the holders of the debentures at their 
market price, and hold the bank for the 
deficit, or to sel] the whole of the stocks 
at auction for cash, pay a dividend on 
the debenture, and hold the bank for 
the difference. This latter course, it 
is now thought, will be pursued. Many 
other smaller amounts of stock are held 
by assignment from different bankrupt 
institutions, and are gradually finding 
their way to this side for sale, and 
must be “ carried,” if carried at all, by 
American capital. All these amounts 
of stocks, reaching full $30,000,000, 
were surplus creations above the de- 
mand for private permanent invest- 
ment, and are an incubus upon the 
market. It does not appear that the 
foreign private holders of American 
stocks in general have any disposition 
to sell; on the contrary, among the 
most intelligent, an opinion appears to 
prevail that the crisis is passed, that 
the paper revulsion has spent itself, 
and that the returning prosperity of the 
country, on a sound specie basis, will 
not only preserve the credit of those 
states which continue to pay, but will 
ultimately restore the honor of all, and 
free them from debt. 

In a former number, we mentioned 
the departure of the commissioners of 
Illinois with a view to effect in London 
a compromise with the state creditors, 
by which the Illinois and Michigan 
canal shall be completed, and the 
means of the people to pay their debts 
increased thereby. At the latest ac- 
counts, these gentlemen had been fa- 
vorably received by those most inter- 
ested, and snecess seemed within their 
grasp. The final payment of the Iili- 
nois debt will have the highest moral 
influence upon those of the other states, 
and it is the duty of the foreign houses 
to lend their assistance to the attain- 
ment of that object. It is undoubtedly 


the case thatthe impulse which, through 
the agency of the late national bank 
was imparted to the credit system in 
this country, originated in Londen. In 
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1833--4, the Bank of England design- 
edly made money cheap, in order to 
play into the hands of the government, 
which was then carrying through the 
West India loan for £15,000,000 to 
emancipate the slaves of the West India 
Islands. Te@aid in this, the Bank of 
England made money very plenty and 
very cheap. The consequence was, 
that the people of all countries went to 
England to borrow its cheap money ; 
among others, the late National Bank 
borrowed £1,200,000, or $5,700,000, 
to aid in “ settling up its affairs.” 
This facility of getting money from 
England tempted states, corporations, 
companies and individuals into borrow- 
ing, the late National Bank being the 
instrument of credit through which 
borrowed money poured into all see- 
tions of the country. When the inevit- 
able ruin at length came, the States 
were left with gigantic works half- 
finished, and the means on which they 
had been taught to depend for the com- 
pletion of them, cut off. In this state 
of things, the moral obligation of the 
debt and its fulfilment belongs as well 
to the tempters as the tempted; and, 
therefore, the States, in making offers 
of compromise to the best of their 
ability, havea right to expect that they 
will be favorably received. 

The general state of business is such 
as has generally been looked forward 
to. A steadily increased demand and 
improving prices are apparent in the 
leading branches of business. This, 
apparently, is a reaction from the great 
stagnation of trade and the ruinously 
low prices which resulted from the 
great and sudden reversion from the 
20 per cent. tariff of the compromise 
act, which expired on the 30th of June, 
last year, to a tariff more prohibitive 
in its operations than even the famous 
enactment of 1528. There has not for 
years, probably since the war, been a 
a less amount of business transacted in 
the port of New York than during the 
eight months commencing July 1, 1842, 
and ending March 1, 1843. Since the 
last-mentioned period, the absolute 
wants of the community have induced 
a greater demand for goods, the stocks 
of which were reduced by exports for 
benefit of debenture and by limited im- 
ports. The consequence has been, 
that all the late sales of hardware, dry 
goods, groceries, &c., show an im- 
provement in prices of from 10 to 15 
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per cent. over the lowest points of de- 
pression last spring. Assortments of 
goods have become broken, and imports 
to make them good have increased to 
an extent which affords homeward- 
bound packets freights nearly double 
in value to those that they procured 
through the corresponding months of 
last year. Still the imports are by no 
means large. The revenue of the port 
of New York, for the month of July, 
was about $1,100,000, which, accord- 
ing to the usual proportion of two- 
thirds, gives a customs revenue of 
$1,650,000 for the whole Union for 
the month, and shows a large increase 
over that of the same period of last 
year. The foreign exchanges show, 
however, a balance still in favor of the 
United States, although nearly at par. 
They have not advanced materially 
since the quotations in our June num- 
ber, with the exception of France, on 
which point they have risen to /.5,26, 
and some small amounts of the best 
Mexican dollars have been shipped. 
The general import of specie, however, 
continues larger than the export. ‘The 
basis on which trade is conducted 
throughout the Union now, is such, 
that no large and sudden demands for 
specie can take place. No large bank- 
ing or mercantile credits are now out- 
standing. Capital, for the most part, 
is in the hands of its proper owners, 
and cannot be extracted thence without 
an equivalent. ‘The immense amount 
of specie lying idle in the Atlantic 
Banks, as compared with last year, 
notwithstanding the increase in the 
business of the country, is proof that a 
far larger amount of trade is now con- 
ducted without the intervention of bank 
facilities than formerly, and that the 
goods purchased are actually paid for, 
showing a great increase in real pros- 
perity as distinguished from that pre- 
carious business which, under a Na- 
tional Bank, depended for its continu- 
ance upon the nod of a dozen men in 


Threadneedle-street. The banks of 


BANK LOANS IN DIFFERENT 


Ohio. Virginia. 
Jan., 1835 9,751,973 11,277,304 
Jan., 1836 17,079,714 14,329,680 


Jan., 1837 18,178,699 
May, 1837 19,505,662 
Jan., 1838 17,212,694 
May, 1838 15,880,$08 


18,021,429 
18,311,769 
15,900,987 
14,718,313 


the Atlantic cities are both able and 
eager to extend their mercantile ad- 
vances, in order to sustain their aceus- 
tomed dividends; but, happily for 
the country, the great machinery whieh 
gave vent and activity to those ad- 
vances is, for the most part, destroyed 
through the effect of its own corrup- 
tions. Under the late National Bank, 
when smaller institutions were multi- 
plied in all sections of the country, a 
system of both buying and selling goods 
on long credits grew up. The interior 
banks gave facilities to innumerable 
traders to purchase goods at six and 
twelve months, and enabled them, in 
their turn, to give credit to consumers, 
The goods thus bought and sold were, 
for the most part, in excess of what 
the people would have been able to buy 
if confined to the actual profits of their 
own industry. The vent thus ficti- 
tiously created for imported goods, 
generated an increased demand from 
the importers upon the Atlantic banks 
for facilities. Every extension of the 
latter, therefore, tended directly to 
swell the imports, and immense credits 
were built up dependent entirely upon 
the strength of the interior banks. The 
more they pushed their loans, the more 
the demand grew upon those of the 
Atlantic cities, and the stability of the 


whole depended upon the amount of 


specie in the latter. All this has now 
changed. In Florida, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Michigan and Ilh- 
nois, there are now comparatively no 
banks, where, in January, 1840, with 
a population of 1,777,000 there were 
#589,672,000 of bank loans, or over $52 
per head. In other leading States, 
where banks are still in operation, an 
immense reduction in loans has taken 
place. This reduction is apparent in 
the following table of bank loans in five 
States, from 1835 down to July, 1843. 
These loans represent the artificial aid 
given to the people to enable them to buy 
and consume goods beyond their present 
means of paying for them, as follow: 


SECTIONS OF THE UNION. 


So th Carol'na. Louisiana. New York. 
_—_-——— 37,288,839 61,968,943 
16,316,319 57,234,158 72,836,111 
18,899,838 59,108,741 79,313,188 
13,331,234 50,852,018 74,053,857 
16,657,217 55,590,371 60,999,770 
16,443,403 52,058,084 57,903,043 
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Jan., 1839 16,520,360 17,010,567 
June, 1839 = 16,029,540 eneciane 
Jan., 1840 13,414,087 * 15,596,776 
June, 1840 = 11,896,572 ae 
Jan., 1841 9,878,328 15,495,117 








Jan., 1842 11,477,466 15,925,088 
June, 1842 6,376,950 14,258,206 
Jan., 1843 3,892,533 =: 12,648,609 
Aug., 1843 4,053,952 12,698,804 


The reduction is really much larger 
than even these figures indicate, be- 
cause many of the institutions whose 
loans are here included, are about 
closing up their affairs. 1839 was a 
year of great imports, and the amount 
for the year was $162,092,132, being 
the largest amount ever imported in 
one year, with the exception of 1836. 
In January, 1839, it appears that the 
bank loans of the above five states were 
$174,065,043. ‘The population was 
6,134,994. The loans of the banks 
were therefore equal to about $29 per 
head. In January, 1843, the loans in 
the same states had been reduced to 
$110,103,277—a diminution of $64,- 
000,000, or over $10 per head. The 
imports in 1842 had fallen to $99,357,- 
329. This facility of selling goods on 
credit, through the instrumentality of 
bank loans, swells the imports inordi- 
nately, and counteracts the effect of 
any duties, how high soever they may 
be laid under the pretence of protection. 
The reduction in bank loans, for the 
whole Union, in 1842, was about $160,- 
000,000, or about $9 per head. The 
imported goods consumed, in 1839, 
were equal to an average of $9.25 per 
head inthe Union. In 1842, the con- 
sumption was only $4.50 per head, 
although the exports of American 
produce were larger in the latter than 
in the former year. ‘The banks are 


EXPORTS FROM ENGLAND 




















15,378,020 56,855,610 68,300,486 
18,347,002 49,138,700 68,057,067 
16,106,806 48,646,799 69,780,230 
6,855,212 54,710,899 56,388,685 
7,476,146 46,891,482 53,245,160 
6,585,045 34,628,623 52,348,467 
6,170,910 31,695,439 58,593,081 


now not in a condition to renew their 
loans, yet the masses of the peopje are 
more wealthy than ever. They have, 
however, no other means of purchasing 
than with the proceeds of their industry, 
and the money value of that depends 
upon the export of the surplus. Hence, 
a large proportion of the business now 
done is for cash or an actual inter- 
ehange of commodities, creating no 
demand for bank facilities. The pur- 
chases of goods now made on the At- 
lantie border, instead of being settled 
for, as heretofore, with a note, payable 
in six or twelve months, at a bank in 
the interior, are paid for with the pro- 
ceeds of produce actually here, nct 
that which is to grow next year. The 
imports of goods, which take place to 
meet such a demand as this, will 
scarcely exceed the value of that por- 
tion of the produce which finds its way 
abroad. The variety and value of 
these exports, under the present regu- 
lations of Great Britain, are rapidly 
increasing. The export of agricultural 
products to England is becoming im- 
portant, and prices are on the rise. A 
late parliamentary document gives the 
following statement of the trade with 
the United States at three periods, to 
which we have added the average du- 
ties in the United States at each period, 
giving the equivalent ad valorem for 
specific duties : 


TO THE UNITED STATES. 







































| Duty. Duty.) 

} 1833 perect. 1836 ‘perct.| 1842 Duty.—per et. 
Apparel, &e. ee £127,911 50 254.269 | 44 48.893 29 a DW 
Brass Goods, &e. . . 158.456 95 270,028 | 24 | 89,952 214 a W 
Cotton Goods and Yarn 1,733,047 80 2,729,430 66 | 487.276 283 a W@W 
Woollen Goods and Yarn 2,289,883 | 50 3,199,198 44 | 892,335 2 a W 
Earthenware . 221,661 20 495.512 20 | 168,873 | 20a— 
Hardware &c. ; 711.305 | 25 1,318,412 | 24 298,881 214 a @ 
Iron and Steel ... 415.515 A] 913.387 44 374.854 2 a 2 
Silk Goods. . .. . 251.278 free. 537,040 | free. | 81,243 20 a W 
Tin and Tin Plates. . | 141,259 | 25 266.378 | 24 | 166,651 214 a W 
Other Goods . . . . | 1,529,384 ae 2,441,941 — | 919,845 —_-_ @o— 

 ceniasiemplsinisoneel apiniicidial seuclibeieciock Sidiaieaial 

Total - « « | £& 7,579.699 — £12,425,605 = £3,528 ,807 . yeas 
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IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES INTO ENGLAND. 














eo 
Bark, ewt. 
Salt Beef, ewt. 
Butter, cwt. | 
Cheese, cwt. | 
Wheat, qurs. | 
Wheat Flour, cwt. | 
Hams, ewt. 
Lard, ew. 
Pork, ewt. | 
Rice, qurs. | 
Clover Seed, cwt. | 
Tobacco, Ibs. 
Cotton, Ibs. 
Turpentine, ewt. 


Sheern’s Wool, Ibs. 








The United States} return for 1842 
has not yet been published. This table 
embraces the whole !operation of the 
compromise tariff. Ja 1833, it was in 
full operation at the Kighest rates. In 
1836, the second biennial reduction 
took place. In 1842, the last instal- 
ment was taken off; and from July Ist 
to September Ist, the 20 per cent. duty 
only was in operation. Now, in 1842, 


under the lowest duty, the amount of 


exports from England to this country 


was one-half that of 1833, the year of 


the highest duties, notwithstanding that 
financial embarrassment had reduced 
prices in England for 1842 very far 
below those of 1833. With low prices 
in England, and low duties here, one- 
half the goods were sent to the United 
States that were exported under the 
high English prices and American 
duties for 1833. In the year 1836, the 
average duties on the above articles 
were 32.5 per cent., and the import was 
£12,425,000. In 1842, the average 
duties were 25.9 a 20 per cent., a re- 
duction of 6 a 12 per cent. ; yet the 
import fell off to £3,528,000, or to 
about 25 per cent. of that of 1836. To 
what other agency can this enormous 
decrease of business be ascribed than 
to the diminution of bank loans! If, 
then, the imports were so seriously 
affected by the contraction of the banks 
in those years, an extensive increase 
of imports beyond the proceeds of the 
exports cannot reasonably be looked 
for under the actual liquidation of a 
large portion of those institutions, 
which before only curtailed their move- 
ments. Herein consists the great in- 
consistency and evident want of prin- 
ciple, which induces Whig politicians 








1833 | 1836 
18,459 27,648 
899 | 97,024 
1 3,769 
9 14,097 
—_— 16,111 
35,659 | 381,066 
72 1,133 
26,555 
1,352 13,608 
24,114 40,450 
350 22,632 


20,748,317 38,618,012 
237,506,758 | 414,030,739 
322,486 405,330 
334,678 561,028 
to tax the people for the professed 
support and * protection” of a class of 
manufacturers, while at the same mo- 
ment they seek the establishment of a 
national bank, the action of which 
would counteract the operation of the 
most extravagant tariff. The welfare 
of the whole people consists in unre- 
stricted industry, and a sound and 
cheap currency, which will insure te 
that industry its just reward. The real 
“protection” of the American people 
will then be found where nature placed 
it, viz., in their unsurpassed enterprise, 
skill, and persevering industry. 
Under the violent fluctuation of trade 
exhibited in the above-enumerated facts, 


the finances, and nearly the credit, of 


the Federal Union, have been brought 
within the verge of ruin. The party 
lately in power 1s that which, since the 
formation of the Union, has ever been in 
favor of a splendid central government, 
with a preponderating executive power. 
This is only to be obtained by an enor- 
mous revenue. Now, the people of the 
United States, although prompt to ex- 
pend their blood and treasure for the 
general welfare, will not submit to 
onerous direct taxes merely to support 
a government in an extravagance at 
war with the first principles of repub- 
licanism. The land revenues and the 
Federal customs afford ample means, 
with judicious management, to carry 
on the government vigorously and 
successfully, but will not allow re pub- 
lican officers to ape the splendor of the 


ministers of monarchy. It would be 
political death for any publie man to 
propose taxes for such a purpose. Vet 


the same end is sought to be arrived 
at by indirection, that is, by a combi- 
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nation of the antagonist principles of a 
paper eurrency and national bank with 

* prote ction to manufactures.”” With 
a specie and dear currency, an average 
of 30 per cent. duties is prohibitive, 
and ruins the revenue. With a na- 
tional bank and an expansive paper 
currency, a duty of 50 per cent. would 
not check imports, because the prices 
rising part passu with the paper infla- 
tion, induces imports, and swells the 
revenue to an extri ordinary extent. 
Thus, in 1839, under the third redue- 
tion of the compromise tariff, the cus- 
toms were $23,137,924; while in 1834, 
under the highest range of the tariff, 
the revenue was one-third less, or 
$16,214,957. By thus holding out a 
delusive idea of protection from high 


duties to one class, and the benefits of 


a national bank to another, the party 
desideratum of an immense federal 
revenue is sought to be attained. 
These two measures were the leading 
motives of the extra session, at which, 
as a preliminary step, duties were im- 
posed, after September, 1841, upon all 
articles theretofore free. ‘This was in- 
deed necessary, in consequence of the 
declining imports consequent upon the 
approach to a specie currency. ‘The 
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national bank project was defeated. 
At the regular session, however, a 
tariff was imposed, which averaged for 
the first quarter after its adoption a 
duty of 35.38 per cent. on the value 
of the imports, which, however, gave 
but a revenue of $2,579,389 for the 
quarter. Had a national bank been in 
operation, with its facilities to import- 
ers, the amount of imports would have 
been equal, at least, to that of the same 
quarter of 1839, and would have given 
a revenue of $9,000,000, instead of 

2,579,000, and would have furnished 
ample means to the party in power, 
how extravagant soever their views 
might have been. ‘The important, and, 
to the party, vital measure of a national 
bank was, however, defeated, and the 
utter dissolution of the party has been 
the result, while the business of the 
country has suffered in a frightful 
manner from the sudden operation of 
an onerous tariff. In order to judge 
of the practical effects of the legislation 
of the 27th Congress upon the welfare 
of the country, we have compiled from 
various official reports the following 
table, showing the quarterly imports 
and accruing duties in the United 
States : 


QUARTERLY IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, WITH THE ACCRUING DUTIES. 


ALSO, THE YEARLY EXPORTS, 


























IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
[a einen <h 
Accruing 
Free. Dutiable. Duties. Foreign Goods. Goods. Domestic. 
1840—Fourth Quarter* | 11,657,880 11,042,450 | 


| 18,617,299 | 
17,104,123 
18,640,439 


1841—First Quarter 
1#41—Second Quarter 
1841—Third Quarter 





Total Fiscal Year 


17,626,102 | 5,506,376 
14,380,295 | 4.554.834 
18,877,599 | 5,95 





218 
$66,019,731 $61,926,446 | $29,083 428 | } 


$4,100,000 Yeo 4 | 
$15,469,081 Hl $106,382,722 

















1841—Fourth Quarter | 8,533,943 14,582,432 4,936,063 | 

=> ee Quarter 8 mem cone ere | 

io Thid Gear 4.735.537 12472361 | 3.305.506 | $11,558,881 $92,559,088 
Total Fiscal Year | $29,956,696 $69,400,633 $18,981,114 | 

1842—Pourth Qtartert 6,450,601 7,197,493 2,579,389 $2,243,101 | $25,229,818 


1843—January | dia cmaane 


For the fiscal year 1841, the business 
was good, and the customs over 

$20,000,000, fully justifying the esti- 
mates of Mr. Woodbury. In the fourth 
quarter of that year, the tariff of the 
extra session took effect, and produced 
the diminution in free goods imported. 
The aggregate imports in that year 
were rent or 20 per cent. less 


t Senate, 107. 
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than in 1841, yet the customs were 
reduced but $1,000,000, or 5 per cent, 


Then was imposed the prohibitive tarilf, 


without its twin measure, the national 
bank. The returns for the fourth 
quarter show the blighting effects of 
this proceeding. The ability of the 
country to purchase was good, as seen 
in the facts that the imports of free 
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goods for the quarter increased 50 per 
cent. over the previous one, and the 
exports of foreign goods were small, 
while the dutiable imports declined 50 
percent. from the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year, and the revenue 
fell also 50 per cent. The month of 
January shows the same low average 


of customs. The result of this hag 
been a great increase of the national 
debt, composed of money borrowed to 
spend; a disorganization of the party 
in power; and no alternative but to 
modify the tariff, the only one of its 
measures remaining,—* the idea of a 
national bank being obsolete.” 


NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Battle of Lake Erie; or, Answer to 
Messrs. Burges, Duer, and Mackenzie. 
By J. Fennimore Coorer. Coopers- 
town: H.& E. Phinney. 1843. 


This controversy may now be con- 
sidered at an end. Mr. Cooper has 
performed an operation analogous to 
that of the Niagara in the battle it- 
self. He has not come into “* close 
action” till rather Jate in the day, 
perhaps, but after he has once fairly en- 
tered the enemy’s line, scarce more than 
a single broadside of his heavy metal has 
been necessary to settle the question. The 
origin of this pamphlet is after this wise : 
In his Naval History of the United States, 
Mr. Cooper has adopted the version of 
the history of the battle contained in the 
official documents of the time, without 
regard to Com. Perry’s subsequent retrac- 
tion of all then stated in his report favora- 
ble to the conduct of Com. Elliott, his 
second in command. He took no notice 
of the violent controversy which after- 
wards arose; for the reason that, while a 
thorough investigation of it failed to con- 
vince him of the truth of the imputations 
brought against Elliott, he was satisfied 
that it was not yet ripe for history. His 
history was attacked with great vehe- 
mence on this ground, chiefly by Mr. 
Burges of Rhode Island, who claimed the 
victory of Lake Erie as peculiarly be- 
longing to “the maritime affairs of 
Rhode Island,” and by Mr. Wm. A Duer, 
late President of Columbia College, and 
Lieutenant A. Slidell Mackenzie —both 
the latter being by marriage connected 
with the Perry family. Mr. Mackenzie 
was the author of a severe review of the 
Naval History in the North American, 
and of a highly interesting Biography of 
Perry, in two volumes, published in the 
Harper’s Family Library. Mr. Cooper 
was very roughly handled in all these 
publications, on the imputation of having 
written his account of the battle of Lake 
Erie in a spirit of hostility to the fame of 


Perry, and of partizanship in behalf of 
Elliott. Itis a fact very little creditable 
to Mr. Spencer, the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, that in his capacity of Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools in the 
State of New York, he refused a recom. 
mendation of the Naval History into use 
in the common school libraries, on the 
ground of an imputed controversial char- 
acter on this point of history, while he 
did extend that recommendation to the 
Life of Perry, a book which, though in 
general amply worthy of the selection, 
was in this same respect avowedly and 
pervadingly controversial. In defence of 
the truth and fairness of his history, Mr, 
Cooper adopted a proceeding, somewhat 
novel indeed, but crowned in its result 
with a triumphant success. He institu. 
ted a suit for libel against Col. Stone, the 
editor of the paper in which had ap 
peared the review of the book written by 
Mr. Duer,—a snit which was eventually, 
by consent of the parties, referred to ar. 
bitration. The umpires (selected by Col. 
Stone) were three of the first members 
of the bar of New York; and the case 
was de/ended by eminent and able coun- 
sel; Mr. Cooper, on the other side, ap- 
pearing for himself. If the maxim be in 
general true, that he who appears in 
court as the advocate of his own case 
has “a fool for his client,” it was signally 
reversed in the presentinstance. In this 
new field of intellectual effort, Mr. 
Cooper reaped a more brilliant triumph, 
perhaps, than any of those which had 
yielded him his former laurels. The in- 
vestigation occupied several days; the 
whole qnestion was explored, to its most 
hidden cranny; all was done that inge- 
nuity and eloquence could effect, to sus- 
tain the eriticism against the Naval 


‘History; yet Mr. Cooper succeeded in 


extorting, even from a previous opposite 
prejudice on the part of his judges, a 
decision as conclusive as it was unani- 
mous in favor of his truth and accuracy 
as a historian. His own summing up in 
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the case was represented by those who 
had the fortune to hear it, as one of the 
finest furensic displays that had been wit- 
nessed for many years at ‘he New York 
bar. Like the actor who, at the conclu- 
sion of one of Mirabeau’s greatest eflorts 
in the Convention, lamented that he was 
only a statesman, and that so great an 
actor had been lost to the stage and the 
world, one of Mr. Cooper’s own judges, 
we have understood, expressed his regret 
that the bar had lost what literature had 
gained in his person, 

For our own part, we had long been con- 
yinced of the truth of that version, of this 
controverted point, to which it must now 
be impossible for history longer to shut 
its eyes. Having closely examined the 
evidence on both sides, a number of years 
ago, we became satisfied that a most ex- 
traordinary delusion of popular prejudice 
possessed the mind both of the public at 
large and of the profession which would 
seem peculiariy interested and best quali- 
fied to judge. The case will deserve a 
conspicuous place in the * Curiosities of 
American Literature” yet to be written, 
It has been generally regarded as involv- 
ing an issue between the comparative 
merits of Perry and Elliott for conduct in 
the action; but such is tar from being the 
case. That justice to Elliott which 
claims for him an acquittal from the 
charge of cowardice or treachery in the 
fighting of his ship, does not withdraw a 
single leaf from the chaplet of Perry’s 
glory ; and it ought rather to be a subject 
of general satisfaction—even tothose who 
have most strenuously maintained the 
opposite side of the controversy—that the 
tarnish should be wiped fr: m the country’s 
escutcheon, which would rest upon it if 
such imputation were true against its 
second in command on such a day. 

Before- concluding, however, we must 
express our regret that Mr. Cooper has 
not confined his attention to the historical 
question under discussion, but has unne- 
cessarily, and, rather to the prejudice of 
his case, been led by the heat of contro- 
versy to introduce allusions, even cruel in 
severity and bitterness, to the recent un- 
happy event with which the name of his 
principal antagonist has been so painfully 
connected. All this might have been 
omitted, ou*ht to have been omitted, and 
we doubt not it will hereafter be a subject 
of regret to Mr. Cooper himself that it 
was not omitted. 
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Donna Florida. ATale. By the author 
of “Atlantis,” ** Southern Passages and 
Pictures,” &c. Charleston: Burgess 
and James. 1843. 18mo. pp. 97. 


This is an exceedingly clever imitation 
of tke light and humorous eight-line stan- 
za which Byron introduced into English 
poetry from the Italian. It was one of 
Mr. Simms’s earlier youthfal productions, 
having been written, as is mentioned in 
the preface, “at a time when the two fa- 
mous productions of Lord Byron, Don Ju- 
an, then of recent publication, was a sub- 
ject of constant remark and criticism, 
particularly in connection with the pre- 
mature and lamented fate of the unhappy 
writer.” Having been left unfinished at 
the time, in the capriciousness of youth, 
the manlier spirit of later years made the 
author reluctant “to bestow any further la- 
bor upon a performance the plan of which 
is so obviously unoriginal.”” We have 
therefore here only four cantos—though 
we are not left without an intimation that 
possibly the completion of the story here 
so happily begun, may yet hereafter be 
given to the world. It is founded on the 
well-known expedition of Ponce de Leon 
into the wilds of Florida, in quest of the 
fountain whose waters were reported to 
possess the power of renewing and perpet- 
uating youth. The brave old knight is 
exhibited with much humor in the ridicu- 
lous attitude of courtship to a bright-eyed 
and bright-witted beauty,who amuses her- 
self at his expense, and finally packs him 
olf, at once to quaff the elixir draught of 
the fabled fountain for his own benefit, 
and to bottle up a dozen, like Congress wa- 
ter, for hers, to perpetuate those charms 
which have so bewildered the valiant vet- 
eran. Two specimens will better serve 
to give the reader an idea of the success 
with which Mr. Simms has caught the 
style which he so frankly owns that the 
ambition of boyhood thus prompted him 
to emulate, at the same time thatit aimed 
to shun its licentiousness of utterance and 
malignity of mood. They are taken from 
the third canto; the first consisting of its 
opening stanzas: 


“And Ponce hath left the spot which gave him 
birth; 

Wept he at parting? Was there in his eye 
That dewy-bright antagonist of mirth, 

That seeks for sympathy, but no reply ? 
Or did he vainly dream ‘hat any earth 

Could yield him that his own could still deny,— 
Could aught restore of those dear memories, 
Which never die though all enjoyment dies. 


He did not weep, though bitter was his plight, 
But at the stern he sut, as in the west, 

In a full blaze of andiminish'd light, 
The sun went down behind a bil!ow's breast; 

Then gazing back, with fond but fai'ing sight, 
For the faint shore-line on the eky impress"d, 
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He made that sad discovery of the heart, 
The worst of mortal pangs, is that—to part. 


To sever from the known and loved before, 
The field of boyhood’s hope, and young delight ; 
Each scene so deur to youth's confiding core, 
When first the dawn of iife broke blue and 
bright, 
The morning triamph, when the cup runs o'er; 
Hope in its first fruition; day and night 
Couuningling with joint glories to persuade, 
That lovelier world than this was never made. 





How strangely beautiful the well-known places 
About to lose them. With what sense the eye, 
Taught by the yearning heart, reseeks, retraces, 
Restores and renovates, whatit must fly : 
Tutored by memory, how affection graces, 
Field, flower and shrub, gray rock, and mountain 
high, 
With beauties which the heart hath dwelt on 
never, 
Till told uhut it is losing them forever. 


The old knight's forehead sunk upon his hand, 
While the rough sea-boy, in his roughest tone, 
Baie them survey, for the last time, the land 
Too fondly cherish’d, far too dearly known ; 
Now parrow'd to a stripe of ocean strand, 
Like dusky riband now,—-now seen, how gone ;— 
He gazed, and sickened as he guzed,—his eye 
Shut, as "twould seek to shut out agony. 


He did not heed the shadows, nor the chill 
Of evening, that now gather’d round his frame ; 
Sick as he was, at heart, he lingered sull, 
And found a grateful music in the seream 
Of one lone tand-bird, that had used the will, 
And wing, too, of the wildest, and sii!l came 
Lingering about them until day had gone,— 
When ut flew off, and they went on alone. 


Yet, while it scream'd above him,—while the seas 
Answer'd in murmurs,—and, along the sky, 
Wheel'’d the pale moon,—and gathering on the 

breeze, 
Rose the wild sound of ocean mystery ; 
(Strange sound that well with wandering heart 
agrees, ) 
His feelings, saddened to intensity, 
Grew into utterance, and with a tongne, 
Made musical by anguish, thus he sung.” 


The band he leads on his wild enter- 
prise is a motley assortme:.t of desparadoes 
enough, assembled under the banner that 


—bore the sign, Constantine's wonder, 
Much used in every age to lead to—plunder. 


And the pious labors of these gentle 
missionaries for the conversion of the sav- 
ages, are thus related: 


“The voyage was a long one: for the breeze 
Shot forth on opposition’s wings to stay 
Their gallant vessels, which, o'er unknown seas, 
And inanaged by dull pilots, made their way ; 
But, at the ending of some ninety days, 7 
The western continent before them lay ; 
Blue skies, broad forests, deep and boundless 
Waters, 
And naked Indians, husbands, wives, and daugh 
ters. 


Poor devils !—hapless was their wild condition, 
Till came the good Don Ponce to mend their 
cuse ; 
He saw their need and bade them soon petition 
The intervention of the Virgin's grace ; 
While he himself became their sonl’s physician 
And brought redemption for that happy race,— 
Though, when they spurn’d the holy truths he 
taught! them, 
He touk another course for it, and fought them. 


Had you but seen him as he shot them down, 
Praying the while the Virgin's kind assistance! 
That Christian soldier, happy in his frown, 
Svon preach'd the truth in spite of all resistance, 
The converts, promised all a henvenly crown, 
Were sent opart, in prayer, a little distance, 
Then shot,—these converts fresh from paganism, 
Thus rendered sufe 'gainst heresy and schism. 
Ah! pious Ponce, how pleasant were thy carea! 
And yet how strange the savage should refuse 
The blessed boon of faith thy hand prepares, 
And in his maddest desperation choose 
Rather the solace of his heathen prayers, 
His woodland temple, fresh with nightly dewa, 
To thy new creed, enforced by shot and rack, 
Pikes cross’d wichin the abduinen and back. 


Poor wretches! that could never understand, 

Till slain, how very greatly they were wrong; 
How they rebell’d ogainst a heav'aly hand, 

In peace too heavy and in war too strong; 
Looking with evil eye upon the brand 

That slew ;—and cursing to the last the tongue, 
That ordered the dread sacrifice—not knowing 
How pleasant was the journey they were going, 


Or if converted—thus the argument— 

With souls already well prepared for heaven, 
With a full faith in every sacrament, 

Their truth made sure, their evil deeds forgiven: 
They might—how strong the fear !—with human 

bent 

Fall from the faith, if farther time were given; 
*T was mercy that, first fitting for the altar, 
Provided, the next instant, shot and halter.” 


A Treatise on Food and Diet, with Obser- 
vations on the Dietical Regimen, suited 
Jor disordered states of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dieta 
ries of some of the Principal Metropoli- 
tan and other Establishments for Pau- 
pers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, 
the Sick, &c. By JoNATHAN Pererra, 
M.D, F.R.S., and L.S. Edited by 
Cuartes A. Ler, MD. One Vol, 
8vo. pp. 300. New York: J. & H.G, 
Langley, 57 Chatham-street. ($1.00). 
1843. 


Among the many subjects engagingthe 
attention of physiologists, it is evident 
enough that there is none of greater 
practical intere-t and importance, than 
that of Food and Diet. This is a topie 
which practically concerns every individ- 
ual of the human family; and we are glad 
to see the publication of a work like the 
present, which treats of the subject both 
in a scientific, as well as practical man- 
ner. This treatiseof Dr. Pereira differs, 
in some important particulars, from all 
which have preceded it. In the first 
place, it contains a very full ae- 
count of the chemical elements of food; 
the facts being derived from the recent 
researches and experiments of Bousin- 
gault, Liebiz, and Dumas; a department, 
moreover, which preceding writers on 
diet, have either altogether passed over, 
or but incidentally alluded to,—and in no 
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work with which we are acquainted, has 
it been systematically treated. Another 
peculiarity of the present work, is the 
increased space devoted to the cunsidera- 
tion of alimentary principles, the number 
of which the author has thought proper 
to considerably augment. 
adopting the classilication of Prout, viz., 
the aqueous, saccharme, a lfobuminous, and 
oleagiwous alimeatary principles, Dr. Pe- 
reira has followed one of his own, which 
appears Lo possess important advantages 


over all others. Great pains appear to 


have been taken in the preparation of 


tables, representing the 
some of the chemical elemeuts, and of the 
alimentary principles contained in difter- 
ent foods. Another new and important 
feature of this treatise is the chapter on 
dietaries, Which the author states, “ has 
been rendered necessary by the discus- 
sions which have been going on,for many 
months past, in the public journals and 
elsewhere, respecting the amount of food 
proper to be supplied to paupers, pris- 
oners, and others. The subject has in 
this way forced itself upon the attention 
of all grades ot society; and professional 
men and others must have long felt the 
want of a work, giving an account of the 
dietaries in use in various public estab- 
lishments in this country, as well as in 
the Navy and Army.” We perceive that 
the editor has added much useful in- 
formation on the subjoct of ** American 
Dietaries,” in the appendix. 

As we merely design, in the present 
notice, to indicate the publication of this 
very important work, we shall defer to 
another number, 
its contents. We shall, therefore, close 
by quoting the following remarks from the 
American Preface, in the justice of which 
we fully coincide : 


“ With respect to the merits of this treatise, it 
is scarcely necessary for me to speak. It fully 
meets a desideratum: wh 1 modern discoveries 
the improvements in p tical and experimental 
physiology, and especially the late achievinents 
in analytic chemistry, have created ; and which, 


since the appearance of Liebig’s remarkable 
works, every one must have felt could not long 
remain unsupplied. On perusal of these pages, 


the reader will doubtless agree with me in opin 
ion, that the task could not have fallen into ubler 
hands, as it certainly could not have been accom 
plished, in all respects, in a more satisfactory 
manner. The or, Mr. Pere’ ra, is well known 
throughout Europe and America, as one of the 
most learned, ecientific, and practical men of the 
age,—a physician of great experience and accurate 
observation,—a highly successful writer, unsur 
passed in the judicious selection ar d arrangement 
of facts, and in the felicity of his illustrations 
aod rensonings. To the medical profession espe 
cially, he is universally and most favorably 
known, as the author of the best work on the 
Materia Medica which has hitherto appeared in 
our language. With such rare qualifications, he 
could hardly fail in producing a most valuable 
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treatise; and, as such, we commend it to the 
favorable consideration of the public, as no less 
adapted to inform the physician and man of 
science, than to iaterest and instruct the general 
reader. 


The Despatches of Hernando Cortes, the 
Conqueror of Mexico, addressed to the 
Emperor Charles V., written during the 
Conquest, andl contuining « narrative of 
its events, Now first translated into 
English from the original Spanish, with 
an introduction and notes. By Grorce 
FoLtsom, one of the Secretaries of the 
New York Historical Society, Member 
of the American Antiquarian Society, 
of the Archaiological Society of Athens, 
&e. &e. New York: Wiley and Fut- 
nam, 161 Broadway. London: Station- 
ers’ Hall Court. 1843. large 12mo. 
pp. 431. 


It is very strange that the execution of 
the task here so satisfactorialy performed 
by Mr. Folsom should have been reserved 
to the present day; that we should never 
before have had in an English form these 
valuable and interesting records of an 
event so important in the history of the 
New World, from the same hand which 
had on the very field of battle to lay down 
the sword of conquest for the pen of its 
narrative. There have been two German 
translations of them, the one printed at 
Augsburg in 1550 and the other at Heid- 
elberg in 1779; and one French one by 
the Vicomte de Flavigny in 1776, which 
is, however, exceedingly imperfect and mu- 
tilated. Mr. Folsom in his preface gives 
aspecimen in which a half-page of the 
original is compressed by Flavigny into 
scarce half a dozen lines—a process of 
condensation very far from beneficial to 
the work. We have read them witha 
far deeper interest than any romance 
could awaken—constantly reminded of 
the parallel contributive to auto-historic 
literature (if we may make the word) of 
Cwsar’s Commentaries. There is a 
straight-forward honesty and simplicity 
of style in them, which affords the amplest 
assurance of veracity; and the reality of 
every scene comes out very vividly, though 
drawn in few and natural strokes, before 
the imagination. The first of the series 
of Despatches (four in all) is not known 
to bein existence. No trace of it has 
been found, either in print or manuscript, 
in Spain or in Germany The second, 
third and fourth are therefore all that can 
be given; though Mr. Folsom supplies 
the place of the first by a well-written in- 
troduction, giving such a narrative as 
other sources of authority have rendered 
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possible, of the events to which it must 
have related. Truly we are much indebt- 
ed to that gentleman’s intelligent research, 
and his just appreciation of the historical 
interest of these documents, for this trans- 
Jation. For our present number we con- 
tent ourselves with this simple mention of 
its publication, reserving the intention of 
making it hereafler the subject of a more 
extended notice. 


Selections from the Writings of Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Davidson, the Mother of Lucre- 
tia Maria and Margaret M. Davidson. 
Philadelphia : Lea and Blanchard. 


These selections come to us in a hand- 
somely-printed volume. whose general 
style is creditable to the Philadelphia 
press. It is got up with taste without 
pretension, and is just such a book as it 
should be. Mrs. Davidson now appears 
before the world in the train of her re- 
markable daughters, desiring to retain to- 
ward them, in their literary lives, the same 
companionship which made their physical 
existence so dear to her. Coming, not as 
an aspirant for literary fame, but as the 
mother of two girls whose writings place 
them high in the roll of American genius, 
she is not a subject of literary criticism, 
but claims and has our cordial, grateful 
welcome for their sakes, whose minds she 
did so much to develope. We have ex- 
amined her volume with feelings of the 
highest respect, and have read the great- 
est portion carefully. An extremely de- 
licate sensibility and a love of beauty ap- 
pear throughout, in true harmony with a 
deep religious spirit. Love for her Ma- 
ker, for her family, and for nature, per 
vades her writings. Her versification is 
easy and graceful, and seems the natural 
dress of pure and simple thoughts rather 
than a language composed for them. To 
all who remember her daughters with 
pleasure, and by this we would intend all 
who are acquainted with their writings, 
we recommend this book as a companion 
to the others; indeed, as necessary toa 
complete understanding of their remark- 
able gifis. 


Exercises of the Alumne of the Albany 
Female Academy, on their Se cond Anni- 
versary, July 20, 1843. Albany : printed 


by C. Van Benthuysen & Co. 1843. 


We have read with much pleasure this 
report of the very interesting occasion to 
which its title refers. It seems t at the 
young ladies who have passed through 


their course of education at the excellent 
institution in question, constituting jts 
*alumne,” have adopted a resolution of 
meeting once a year, as well to brighten 
the links of the chain of memory and affec. 
tion, as to contribute what they may find 
in their power to do towards the promo. 
tion of the general cause of female educa. 
tion. One of the features of this highly 
agreeable, and doubtless beneficial jn. 
stitution is, that a selection is made, by 
suitable judges, of the best literary pro- 
ductions in several departments conwui- 
buted by the members within the year; 
which are then published, constituting jp 
some sort the “ transactions”’ of the society 
of young Jadies. The pamphlet now 
under our hand is accordingly compos d, 
besides a very good address by the lady. 
president, of a poem, by M ss Eliza Whit- 
ney, of Philadelphia; an esssay on educa 
tion, over the signature of “ Mary Graf. 
ton ;” a vivid sketch of the Empress 
Josephine in French, by Miss Delinda 
McCormack, of Oswego, New York ; and 
an admirable tale, entitled “ Home Edu. 
cation,” by Miss Mary E. Field, of Had. 
d m,Conn. Though the last named ocen- 
pies more than two-thirds of the whole, 
its length is but another recommendation, 
being a prolongation of the pleasure it 
yields. As the production of a very young 
person, even though she may have some- 
what over-colored the truth of nature, it 
is indeed surprising, for the wise good. 
sense pervading it, very agreeably con. 
veyed in much graceful simplicity of style, 
and in a well-combined and interesting 
narrative. ’ 


4 Spanish Grammar ; being an attempt 


lowards a new method of leaching the 
Spanish Language. By Julio Soler. 


New York: printed by R. Rafael, 49 
Liberty-street. 1842. 


Mr. Soler is known as one of the most 
successful teachers of his noble language, 
fulfilling creditably the duties of its pro- 
fessorship in both the University of the 
City of New York and in the Rutgers’ 
Female Institute. The Grammar which 
he has been led to prepare, to meet the 
wants suggested by his own extensive ex- 
perience, appears, on such slight examin- 
ation as we have been able to give it, well 
adapted to its object; and with the ac- 
companying volumes of translations and 
phrases, and the aid of an efficient in- 
structor, to afford every desirable facility 
for the acquisition of a well-grounded 
knowledge of the language. 


G 
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Tuer literary gossip of the month will not 
overtask the reader’s patience: first, 
respecting the new annuals for 1844, 
among which there will be some novel- 
ties—for instance, Willis’s “ Opal,” 
which is richly embellished by Chap- 
man, and whose literary contents its 
ingenious editor describes as “ opal- 
hued”—exhibiting a chameleon of gems 
varied as the rainbow, and shifting with 
every trembling of light into some new 
tint of beauty! Itis a religious annual. 
Its binding is exceedingly elegant. Mr. 
Keese’s new annual, entitled ‘“* Winter 
Green,” which is to c mprise sixteen 
fine plates, and contributions from such 
writers as Hoffman, Cranch, Downing, 
Mrs. Seba Smith, Mrs. Embury, Miss 
Swift, Tuckerman, &c., will exhibit all 
the taste which might be expected from 
the former beautiful productions of the 
editor. * The Rose,” and * The Token 
of Love,” as well as “The Gift,” and 
some others of subordinate merit will 
altogether form quite a galaxy of costly 
books for the ensuing holidays. Two 
new novels, from the pen of Mr. Mancur, 
author of “ Henri IV.” entitled, * Gov- 
ernor Leisler,”’ and * Christine, a Tale 
of the Revolution,” are immediately to 
appear, the former in Philadelphia and 
the other from the press of Colyer, of 
this city. 

An illustrated work on the “ Ruins ot 
Mexico,” is nearly completed for pub- 
lication, at the press of Winchester, by 
Mr. Mayer, whose beautiful drawings 
we had the privilege some months ago to 
inspect. It will be in the 4te. form, and 
doubtless attract great attention 

Griswold, the well-known 
“Poets and Poetry of 2 
gaged on his great work, * Biographia 
Americana ;” his ** Curiosities of Ame- 


editor of 


merica,”’ is en- 


rican Literature” are to be incorporat- 
ed with a new edition of D’Israeli’s 
celebrated work > to be issued shortly 
from the New York press. 

Our own worthy publishers have a rather 
remarkable literary “ bill of fare’ at 
present, consisting of Pereira’s curious 
work on * Food and Diet,” of which 
we have spoken already. The * Poetry 
of Life,” by Mrs. Ellis, third edition, 
of whose works they have already sold 
nearly 30,000 copies! A “ New Glee 
Book,” by Loder, and some two or three 
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new medical books. Their new Medi- 
cal Journal is careering along most 
gallantly under command of its able 
Editor, Dr. Forry. 

The polemics of Puseyism at length seem 
to be giving way to a more quiescent 
state of things. We find the Appletons 
are publishing the following standard 
works in theology : “* The Churchman’s 
Companion in the Closet,” by Spinckes 
and other early divines; “* Disce Vi- 
vere,” by the author of ** Disce Mori ;*? 
a complete edition of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis’s celebrated work on “ the Imitation 
of Christ;” Manning “ on the Unity of 
the Chureh;” and Kipp’s “ Double 
Witness of the Church.” They also 
announce * Lyra Apostolici,” a choice 
collection of poetry, and “ Tales of the 
Village,” by Rev. J. Paget, 3 vols 

Dodd is about to publish immediately a 

very interesting *“* Memoir of Williams, 

the Missionary to Polynesia,” by E. 

Prout; of which the English reviewers 

speak very highly. 

e might also mention among the serials, 

that Redfield’s ‘* Pictorial Bible” has 

reached its seventh number, and the 

“ Pictorial Prayer” its ninth; of the 

respective merits of each, we have al- 

ready spoken in a former issue. 

We have seen an early copy of Sears’s new 
work—* The History of the Bible,” 
and as we spoke of it in our last, we 
need only announce the fact of its pub- 
lication. Itis a highly attractive work, 
and very splendidly got up; indeed, the 
binder seems to have lavished his art 
on its decoration; we hear that some 
6000 copies have been bespoke already. 

Dr. Williams, of Deerfield, Mass., has just 
completed “Biography of Late 
Eminent American Physicians,’ &¢ 


Ww 


=> 


his 

. 

it will be accompanied with portraits. 

Those who have kindly volunteered 

sketches will please forward them to 
eare of the Messrs. Langley. 

Dr. Lee has just finished for publication 
: revised edition of “ Paris’s Pharm 
cologia,”’ which will be enriched b 
variety of valuable notes. 

Dr. Stewart has nearly ready a work on 
Practical Physiology, as connected with 
Hygiene, &e. 

Redfield ladies’ 
hand-books, comprising the following 
subjects: Baby-linen, Plain Needle- 
work, Embroidery, Knitting. Dress- 
making, &c. The same publisher also 
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has in press Guizot’s revised edition of 


Gibbon, 2 vols. Svo.; Rollin’s Ancient 
History, edited by J. Bell, 2 vols. Svo. ; 
also, an edition of Theirs’s French Re- 
volution, in one large octavo, complete. 

Wright, the author of a *“ Practical Eng- 
lish Grammar,”’ has just issued the first 
portion of a new work, entitled ** Hours 
of Idleness Improved,” the object of 
which is to detect and correct the in- 
accuracies of our colloquial idiom; its 
style is a little too florid and artificial 
to please us, and yet it contains much 
valuable suggestion, which will no 
doubt commend itself to the public 
attention. 

A volume of poems has just reached us, 
entitled “The Crowning Hour, and 
other Poems,” by Charles J. Cannon ; 
judging more from the author’s name 
than the book he has presented us, we 
doubt not it will go off with a loud report, 
as all great guns are accustomed to do 
Those who are unacjuainted with our 
poetic friend, can regale themselves by 
gazing on his effigy prefixed to the 
volume, which may be had at Duni- 
gan’s, Fulton street. 


ENGLISH. 


Among recent deaths in Europe, we ob- 
serve the names of John Allen, M.D., 
late Master of Dulwich Col.ege, a cele- 
brated contributor to the Edinburgh 
Revi-w, and a person of extensive lite- 
rary and antiquarian research, as well 
as author of numerous works; also, 
Henry Wilson Coleridge, brother of the 
poet, and editor of his “ Literary Re- 
mains ;” he was a contributor to the 
Quarterly; and W. H. Pine, an emi- 
nent artist : he was author of a splendid 
work on * Royal Residences,” “* Micro- 
cosm of London,” and a delizhtful book, 
called “Wine and Walnuts,” which 
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ought long azo to have been republished 
in this country. A new relic of the 
*‘ immortal bard of Avon,” has just been 
discovered It is the identical black. 
letter copy of Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
which was used by Shakspeare, encir. 
eled with his manuscript notes, and, 
above all, by his own autograph signa. 
ture in full. 


The following are among the recent issues 
abroad =“ 

“Pictorial History of the Jews,” and 
“Natural History of the Holy Land,” 
By John Kitto. 

* History of Etruria,” Part I. 
Hamilton Gray. 

“Closing Events of the Campaign in 
China.” By Captain G. G. Loch, 

“ The History of Gustavus Vasa.” 

«A Visit to the East, comprising Ger. 
many and the Danube, Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Idumea.” By 
Rev. Henry Formby, M. A. 

“Acts of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, 1638-1842.” Re. 
printed from the original edition, under 
the supervision of the Church Law 
Society. 

** La Russie en 1839: par le Marquis de 
Custine.” 

“Esprit de l’Economie Politique :” par 
Ivan Golowine, Auteur Russe. 

“ Histoire de Jeanne de Valois, duchesse 
d’Orleans et de Berri, reine de France, 
foundatrice de Vordre des Annonci- 
ades :”’ von Pierquin de Gembloux. 

‘‘Synoptische Tafeln fiir die Kritik und 
Exegese der drei ersten Evangelien:” 
von J. G. Sommer. 

“ Uebersetzung und Auslegung der Psalm. 
en, fur Geistliche und Laien der 
Christhh. Kirche :’? von Dr A. Tholuck, 

‘Das wahre Geburtsjahr Christi, oder 
wir sollten 1862 anstatt 1843 schrei- 
ben:’ von W. D. Bloch. 

«F. Passows Vermischte Schriften. 
rausgeg.” von W. A. Passow. 
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